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THE  BREACH  OF  PROMISE. 


Nolo  ready,  in  3  vols.,  Post  8fo, 
THE     BLACKSMITH'S     DAUGHTER, 

**  An  Historical  Novel.     By  the  Author  of  "  Arthur 

Cl.vytox." 

**  The  Author  may  compare  with  any  of  James's  works, 
whilst  he  is  freer  from  historical  and  descriptive  heaviness." 
— Spectator. 

Now  ready,  in  3  vols.,  Post  %vo, 

THE     WARD     OF     THE     CROW  N, 

An  Historical  Novel. 

**  Put  together  by  a  cunning  hand,  and  animated  by  a  mind 
which  has  got  more  knowledge  of  History  than  can  be  picked 
up  from  Novels.  The  story  moves  with  rapidity,  and  is  con- 
tinually varied  by  new  characters.  It  is  a  very  good  Historical 
Novel. ' ' — Spectator. 

"  The  style  is  spirited  and  vigorous;  the  description  natural 
and  graphic  ;  the  dialogue  well  sustained,  and  the  incidents 
dramatic." — Sunday  Times. 

Noio  ready,  in  3  vols.,  Post  Svo, 

THE     F  R  E  A  K  S     OF     C  U  P  I  D. 

By  an  Irish  Bachelor. 

*'  The  Irish  Bachelor  is  a  merry  fellow.  Tliose  who  seek 
amusement  will  be  abundantly  satisfied  with  *  The  Freaks  of 
Cupid.' 

"  The  broad  humorous  scenes,  with  this  free-and-easy  style, 
go  at  once  to  the  taste  of  the  million." — Spectator. 

"A  Novel  rich  with  pure  and  racy  humour." — Magnet. 

"  The  author  is  a  very  master  of  pathos,  and  a  writer  whose 
wit  sparkles  brightly,  almost  dazzlingly." — Bell's  Messenger. 

"  The  author  is  wise,  as  he  is  witty.  His  humour  is  as 
pure  as  that  of  Sterne.  A  more  pleasant  book  to  read  has 
not  been  published  this  century.'' — News  of  the  IVorld. 
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THE  BREACH   OF  PROMISE. 


CHAPTER  I. 


All  was  bustle  and  confusion,  in  a  very  small 
house,  in  a  very  small  street,  in  the  unfashion- 
able and  unromantic  neighbourhood  of  St.  Pan- 
eras — for  in  this  very  small  house,  the  silly 
inmates  had  undertaken  to  give  a  great  dinner 
to  a  very  great  man  ! 

"  Great "  is  of  course  a  relative  term ;  the 
dinner,  old-fashioned  and  mean  enough  in 
itself,   was    "  great "    to    those    who   generally 
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knew  no  variation  in  their  bill  of  fare,  but  that 
from  mutton-chops  to  beef-steaks;  and  the 
guest  was  a  "  great  man  "  in  the  opinion  of 
his  hosts  and  himself,  although  in  the  Levee  and 
Drawing-room  reports,  he  came  in  so  closely 
packed  among  the  other  "  Sirs/'  as  to  be  scarcely 
remarkable  or  remarked,  and  you  might  have 
sought  him  in  vain  among  the  more  favoured 
cavaliers  of  the  Queen's  select  balls  or  dinner 
parties. 

Still,  though  a  small  star  enough,  when  larger 
luminaries  abounded,  when  alone  in  the  hea- 
vens, he  attracted  some  attention,  and  found 
some  worshippers.  He  was  rich — he  was  the 
first  baronet  of  his  name — he  was  sHghtly  Hte- 
rary,  slightly  supercilious,  and  slightly  bald. 
Not  being  quite  forty-eight,  he  called  himself 
thirty-eight ;  and  since  as  yet  his  age  had  not 
found  its  way  into  the  Baronetage,  he  boldly 
wrote  himself  thirty-eight  in  the  Census,  which 
at  that  time  caused  the  Few  to  confess,  and  the 
]\Iany  to  fib,  preferring  the  risk  of  forfeiting  "  a 
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sum  not  under  forty  shillings  nor  above  five 
pounds  ; "  preferring,  I  say,  the  chance  of  that 
risk,  to  the  certainy  of  seeing  himself  "  written 
down  "  forty-eight. 

His  name  was  Sir  Felix  Archer;  he  had 
elevated  eye-brows  and  elevated  notions ;  a  pale 
complexion,  good  features,  very  white  hands, 
and  was  scrupulously  neat  and  elegant  in  his 
dress.  He  was  a  patron  of  the  literati,  and 
piqued  himself  on  his  taste  in  vertu  and  Beauty, 
gazing  with  the  same  cold  scrutiny  on  both. 
He  had  been  twice  married;  the  objects  of  his 
choice  had  been  daughters  of  Fashion,  eminent 
for  their  charms,  accomplished,  and  wealthy. 
The  one,  in  her  first  youth,  died  of  Consumption 
(a  natural  tendency  to  which,  was  probably  con- 
firmed by,  the  ruinous  dissipation  of  a  succession 
of  London  seasons).  The  second,  a  full-blown 
and  very  handsome  widow,  expired  suddenly  at 
a  ball ;  some  said  from  tight-lacing,  to  preserve  a 
figure  growing  too  stout ;  some,  from  the  efiects 
of  injurious  cosmetics,  which  she  used  to  rc- 
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fresh  a  fading  complexion.  To  his  great  grief, 
they  left  him  childless.  He  mourned,  not  so 
much  because  he  loved  children,  as  because  he 
loathed  a  certain  nephew,  to  whom,  if  he  had 
no  direct  descendant,  his  title,  and  some  of  his 
estates  would  go.  This  nephew  he  hated  for 
many  reasons,  some  great,  some  small ;  but,  with 
the  little-minded,  the  paltriest  causes  of  dislike 
often  outweigh  the  heaviest.  He  hated  him  as 
a  lady-killer  of  forty-eight  generally  hates  an 
elegant  and  endearing  young  man  of  three-and- 
twenty ;  as  a  middle-aged  and  frivolous  world- 
ling hates  the  assumption  of  superiority  implied 
by  steadier  conduct,  higher  motives,  and  more 
serious  views,  in  a  younger  man ;  as  a  pre- 
tender to  scholarship  hates  a  man  of  real  genius 
and  classical  eminence ;  but,  above  all,  he  hated 
him  because  he  had  boldly  criticised  his  Essay 
on  Taste,  ridiculed  a  new  carriage  he  had  in- 
vented, and  defeated  him  in  argument.  This 
nephew  was  not  dependent  on  him.  He  had 
inherited    the     estate,    and    taken    the    name, 
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of  a  friend  who  had  reared  him.  But,  as 
matters  stood,  he  was  Sir  Fehx  Ai'cher's  heir, 
and  dehghted  in  teasing  the  ci-devant  jeune 
homme. 

This  was  the  "  great  man,"  expected  in  the 
small  house  of  the  poor,  the  struggling,  the 
ambitious,  and  almost  heart-broken  Temples — 
the  Temples,  originally  his  superiors  by  birth 
and  education,  but  who  had  been  going  down 
hill  more  ra^^idly  even  than  he  had  been  going 
up.  Alas  !  in  all  things  the  going  down,  is  so 
much  the  quicker  and  easier  process  of  the  two. 
Why  one  could  unravel  in  a  few  minutes  what 
it  had  taken  many  hours  to  weave  —  one  could 
spend  in  a  morning  the  savings  of  years,  and 
forget  in  one  hour  the  lessons  of  a  life.  In  all 
things  it  is  the  same — how  hard  to  learn,  how 
easy  to  unlearn  ;  witness  all  ye  with  little  Latin 
and  less  Greek,  who  yet  came  forth  (not  so  very 
long  ago)  crowned  with  honours  from  the  arms 
of  "  Alma  Mater."  And  the  Rev.  Henry  Tem- 
ple loas  one  of  Alma  Mater's  favourite  sons ; — 
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from  Captain  at  Eton,  he  had  become  fellow  at 
King's ; — he  was  a  fine  mathematician,  and  an 
elegant  Grecian ; — but  foolishly  marrying  before 
he  had  got  a  living,  he  found,  too  late,  he  had  a 
living  to  get. 

The  first  few  years  of  his  wedded  life  were 
spent  comfortably  enough,  in  expectation  of  a 
good  living,  and  in  possession  of  a  poor  curacy 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras.  As  this  curacy, 
with  the  notions  they  had  then,  did  little  more 
than  pay  rent  and  taxes,  they  thought  them- 
selves obliged,  after  spending  Mr.  Temple's 
small  property,  to  sell  out  fifteen  hundred 
pounds'  worth  of  stock,  the  sole  dowry  of  his 
beautiful  wife,  though  she  ivas  a  daughter  of 
one  of  our  oldest  families.  Thus  for  some 
time  they  lived  in  tolerable  style  on  Capital  and 
a  Curacy — on  Love  and  Hope  ;  the  former  soon 
dwindled  away — so  soon,  that  they  could  scarce- 
ly believe  it  was  gone  !  The  Curacy,  the  Love, 
and  the  Hope  remained  to  them !  They  had  been 
kind  to  the  poor  when  they  had  means  ;  surely 
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now  they  were  poor,  some  would  be  kind  to 
them  ?  Besides,  they  both  had  friends.  Alas  ! 
Alas  !  Mr.  Temple's  friends  and  Mrs.  Temple's 
friends  turned,  as  "  friends  "  generally  do  on 
such  occasions,  into  relentless  foes.  Poor  Tem- 
ple had  a  long  struggle,  a  fierce,  protracted 
struggle,  with  Fate.  He  was  often  nearly  con- 
quered, but  never  quite,  for  the  wife  he  had 
chosen  proved  indeed  the  Angel  of  life.  She 
always  comforted,  never  condemned;  and  not 
even  when  a  plan  failed  or  an  expectation  was 
frustrated,  did  she  come  in,  with  the  usual 
matrimonial  remark,  "  I  always  foretold  it  " — 
"  I  knew  it  would  be  so."  She  blamed  her- 
self, she  blamed  others,  she  blamed  the  dark 
march  of  dark  events,  but  "  she  never  blamed 
him,  never."  She  loved  him  after  eighteen  years 
(all  winters),  all  struggle,  hope  deferred,  and 
often  bitter  disappointment;  she  loved  him 
better,  more  tenderly,  more  earnestly,  more 
reverently,  than  when,  with  the  trusting  heart 
of  early  girlhood,  she  set  out  with  him  for  his 
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sole    estate,    a  freehold    in   the    fairy-land   of 
Hope ! 

He  had  tried  everything;  and  as  they  had 
nor  begged  nor  starved,  he  could  not  be  said 
to  have  failed.  He  had  gone  through  every 
thing ;  he  had  had  pupils,  and  had  found  that 
with  the  very  poor,  pupils  soon  become  masters. 
He  lost  his  authority  directly  he  was  obhged 
to  beg  for  his  money.  The  Temples  had  tried 
boarders  too,  but  they  found  they  reaped  nothing 
from  them  but  discontent  and  insult,  and  the 
last  proved  to  be  a  sort  of  private  amateur 
maniac,  who  was  called  ^^  harmless,"  because  she 
never  harmed  herself;  but  who  took  great  de- 
light in  slyly  cutting  notches  in  tables  and 
chairs,  and  picking  holes  in  her  neighbours' 
coats  (but  that  last  is  an  universal  mania).  This 
lady's  friends  were  glad  to  get  her  out  to  board, 
but,  like  the  memorable  "  bad  half-crown," 
she  was  always  coming  back  to  them.  The  poor 
Temples,  who  had  nothing  of  the  Jew  about 
them,  were   several  pounds  the  losers  by  her 
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miscliievous  depredations,  and  by  her  were 
finally  wearied  with  the  profitless  speculation, 
boarders  must  be,  to  people  who  cannot  learn 
to  be  sordid. 

At  length,  Mr.  Temple  took  to  his  pen — he 
might  almost  as  well  have  taken  to  his  bed.  A 
great  poet  has  said,  "  the  pen  is  mightier  than 
the  sword;"  it  may  be  so  to  destroy,  but  to 
support,  alas  !  a  broken  reed  is  that  same  jjen  { 
Yet,  with  this  broken  reed,  after  many  trials ! 
many  failures  !  and — alas  !  for  manhood  too  se- 
verely tried — many  tears  !  he  did  keep  the  wolf 
from  the  door. 

This  trifling  success  was  the  result  of  some 
articles  he  contributed  to  a  religious  periodical 
— articles  remarkable  at  once  for  their  piety, 
their  research,  and  their  exquisite  diction ; 
their  favourable  reception  induced  him  to  pub- 
lish four  volumes  of  his  best  sermons — luckily 
on  half  profits,  or  he  might  have  been  in  gaol ; 
as  it  was,  experience  was  all  his  share  of  tlie 
profit  —  it  was  bought   dear  ;    many  months  of 
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labour  and  of  hope  before  publication,  a  fever 
and  six  weeks  in  bed  after  it !  He  returned  to 
the  Theological  Quarterly  a  wiser  man. 

At  a  dinner  given  by  his  publisher,  he  one 
day  met  Sir  Felix  Archer,  who  had  himself 
pubHshed  the  before-mentioned  Essay  on  Taste, 
which  no  one  had  had  taste  enough  to  read, 
even  when  sent  to  them  gratis  "  from  the  au- 
thor." He  was  a  college  friend  of  Temple's. 
The  wine  was  good,  and  after  dinner  Sir  Felix 
grew  gracious.  He  asked  Temple  to  call  upon 
him,  and  Temple,  who  had  seen  the  day  when 
his  notice  (he  being  one  of  the  cleverest  and 
most  popular  fellows  of  King's)  was  an  honour 
to  Felix  Archer,  dreamt  he  had  found  a  pa- 
tron, and  called  the  next  morning  in  Portland 
Place. 

He  saw  several  powdered  footmen  with  tags 
and  sticks,  and  conceited  aii's,  a  fine  hall,  a 
large  chair,  and  heard  that  Sir  FeUx  was  just 
going  out,  in  evidence  of  which  his  carriage 
was  at  the  door.     With  that  sickness,  the  sight 
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of  great  wealth,  and  the  exhibition  of  menial 
insolence,  produces  in  the  heart,  where  beat 
the  sensitive  pulses  of  the  poor,  but  gently 
born,  he  left  his  card  and  his  new  article,  and 
hastened  away. 

Mrs.  Temple,  although  she  would  not  own 
it,  was  much  surprised  at  his  quick  return. 
Hope,  like  all  other  powers  of  the  mind,  actu- 
ally grows  with  exercise — no  disappointment 
had  taught  her  to  cease  to  hope.  The  most 
inordinate  expectations  arc  generally  enter- 
tained by  those  who  have  been  the  most  con- 
stantly and  cruelly  disappointed.  No  people 
have  such  faith  in  fairies  as  the  most  destitute 
among  the  Irish  poor  ;  and  our  own  used  at  one 
time  to  all  but  starve  themselves,  in  order  to 
purchase  shares  in  a  lottery-ticket. 

However,  she  kept  her  hopes  and  her  disaj)- 
pointmcnts  to  herself;  but  Sir  Felix  Archer 
was  a  gentleman,  and  so,  on  the  third  day,  he 
returned  the  call.  Certainly  he  had  no  idea  of 
going  in  to  the  little  house,  at  sight  of  which 
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his  eye-brows  elevated  themselves  still  more 
than  usual.  Out  of  the  large  dark  hood  of  his 
mysterious-looking  cab  came  a  small  hand  and 
a  small  card ;  and  his  little  tiger  had  just  given 
an  immense  ra-p,  when  Sir  Felix,  glancing  up 
at  the  first-floor  windoAv,  saw  the  beautiful  pro- 
file of  a  young  girl  who  was  seated  there,  and 
who,  aroused  by  the  unwonted  uproar,  turned 
towards  him  a  face  which,  seen  in  full,  was 
lovelier  still.  In  a  moment  Sii*  Felix  had  al- 
tered his  intention ;  there  was  enough  resem- 
blance between  the  young  girl  and  his  old 
friend  for  him  to  decide  that  she  was  his 
daughter  ;  in  a  minute  more  he  was  in  the  room 
with  her  and  her  father. 

Lucilla  Temple,  not  much  interested  in  the 


stranger — 


"  Upon  whose  forehead  middle  age 
Had  slightly  set  its  signet  sage," 

after  having  been  prevented  by  her  father  from 
leaving  the  room,  sank  quietly  down  again  on 
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the  old  folios,  on  which  she  had  been  sitting. 
She  had  been  engaged  in  reading  an  impas- 
sioned poem  to  her  father,  and  the  enthusiasm 
she  had  felt  still  kindled  her  eyes  and  flushed 
her  cheeks;  her  beautiful  chesnut  hair  fell 
on  a  very  simple  morning  dress  of  classic  cut, 
and  her  whole  air  and  figure  was  that  of  a 
young  sibyl. 

The  father  noted  the  effect  she  produced  on 
the  cold  connoisseur.  He  was  a  father,  and 
he  remembered  the  house  in  Portland  Place, 
the  footmen,  the  tags,  the  sticks,  the  chair,  the 
hall,  the  carriage ;  he  drew  Lucilla  out  :  he 
made  her  read  a  few  passages  of  the  poem  be- 
fore her,  and  mentioning  that  she  was  herself  a 
poetess,  he  easily  induced  Sir  Felix  to  implore 
a  recitation.  The  poem  was  graceful  and  new; 
the  recitation  animated  and  feeling ;  but,  above 
all,  the  poetess  was  lovely. 

The  cold  Sir  Felix  was  almost  warmed  into 
admiration  ;  he  paid  a  long  visit  (for  him), 
shook  his  friend's   hand    cordially,  called   liim 
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"  Temple/'  and  hinted  at  something  about  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  him  to  dinner. 

What  chronicler  could  record  all  the  hopes 
and  fancies  of  the  parents'  hearts,  that  beat  that 
night  within  the  walls  of  that  small  house ! 

The  next  day  came  a  haunch  of  venison  from 
Sir  Felix,  and  the  rash  Temples  invited  him  to 
dinner  on  the  third  day  from  the  receipt  of  this 
important  but  ill-judged  present. 


CHAPTER  II. 


What  a  mistake  it  is  in  the  poor  and  ambi- 
tious to  fancy  they  increase  a  good  impression 
by  giving  a  bad  dinner  !  And  what  dinner 
could  the  Temples  give  that  would  not  have 
seemed  bad  to  Sir  Felix  Archer,  who  was  con- 
sidered, even  in  London,  a  first-rate  Amjihy- 
trion  ? 

But  then,  Mr.  Temple  thought  if  his  old 
friend  could  but  sec  more  of  Lucilla  !  could  but 
hear  her  sing  songs  of  her  own  writing  !  hear  her 
converse,  when  quite  at  ease  !  If  he  had  been 
so  struck  with  her  in  her  morning  dress,   and 
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with  her  dishevelled  hair,  what  would  he  be 
when  he  saw  her  arrayed  for  conquest,  in  all  the 
witchery  of  white  muslin  and  smooth  ringlets ! 

Lucilla  was  not  informed  of  her  parents' 
hopes,  but  she  had  a  woman's  instinct  where  a 
matrimonial  speculation  was  concerned.  Sir 
Felix  was  not  her  beau  ideal! — as  yet  indeed, 
only  her  ideal  heau.  But  he  had  admired  her  ; 
he  was  elegant,  rich,  desired  by  her  parents, 
and  she  was  heart-whole. 

And  so,  she  was  (unlike  a  true  heroine)  very 
anxious  to  shine  before  him ;  and  she  combed 
and  brushed  her  hair  into  its  brightest  gloss, 
and  washed  and  ironed  her  muslin  dress,  and 
spent  her  only  sixpence  in  a  bunch  of  lilies  of 
the  valley. 

Then  there  was  her  brother  Tom  :  who  could 
tell  but  that  Sir  Felix,  being  so  well  disposed, 
might  take  a  fancy  to  this  smart  lad,  and  get 
him  into  something  ?  Tom  was  just  at  the  age 
of  incipient  pedantry,  incipient  dandjdsm,  and 
confirmed  awkwardness. 
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His  charms  consisted  in  a  jacket  buttoned  to 
the  chin,  a  high  stock,  a  pan*  of  tight  Welling- 
tons, and  a  wet  brush. 

There  had  been  some  doubt  whether  he 
should  dine  at  table ;  but  as  he  had  resolved, 
if  he  did  not  appear  at  dinner,  not  to  appear 
at  all,  his  presence  was  prepared  for. 

Intense  fatigue  preceded  the  important  day  ! 

There  was  such  borrowing  and  hiring — such 
hopes  and  disappointments — such  vain  attempts 
at  making  an  old  lamp  burn — and  in  everything 
such  grand  beginnings,  and  such  "  lame  and  im- 
potent conclusions;"  but  in  what  human  un- 
dertaking is  not  that  more  or  less  the  case  ? 
What  genius  falls  not  far  short  in  his  best  pro- 
duction of  his  own  original  conception  ? 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  preside  at  once  in  the 
kitchen  and  the  drawing-room.  The  stupid 
maid  of  all  work  could  do  nothing  unprompted  ; 
Lucilla  and  her  mother  were  flushod,  weari(  d, 
and  obliged  to  hasten  to  their  toilets,  leaving 
the  fate  of  the  dinner  in  the  black  hands  of  a 
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girl,  who  originally  had  not  two  ideas,  and 
who  was  now  too  frightened  to  retain  one.  Mr. 
Temple  was  half-frantic ;  some  wine  he  had  or- 
dered had  not  arrived,  and  in  rushing  ont  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  delay,  he  knocked  down 
a  little  boy  with  a  large  basket  of  glasses,  hired 
for  the  occasion. 

Then  a  "  tiger"  had  been  borrowed  of  a  friend 
in  the  street  to  wait  at  table.  He  was  very  con- 
ceited, and  ere  long,  Tom,  who  was  passionate, 
engaged  in  a  scuffle  with  him.  The  "  tiger," 
wiry  and  old,  though  small,  gave  Tom  a  black 
eye,  which  gave  him  a  sinister  appearance. 

Mrs.  Temple,  having  severely  reprimanded 
Jock,  the  "  tiger,"  for  the  evil  deed  he  had  done, 
probably  awoke  the  vengeance  of  that  small 
but  determined  creature  ;  for  even  while  she 
was  hastily  washing  off  the  effect  of  her  culi- 
nary avocations  in  the  back  drawing-room, 
which  was  converted  into  a  bed-room,  Jock  ac- 
tually flung  open  the  door,  and  ushered  in  Sir 
Felix  Archer ! 
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Then  there  was  a  scream,  and  a  rush  from 
the  lady,  and  a  supercilious  apology  from  the 
gentleman,  who  retreated  to  the  landing-place, 
where  he  met  Lucilla,  slipping  down  stairs  to 
get  her  dress  fastened  by  the  maid  of  all  work. 

At  this  moment,  Tom  came  forth  with  his 
black  eye,  and  did  the  honours. 

Having  been  told  to  spare  no  pains  to  please 
his  probable  patron,  he  chattered  on  with  a 
mixture  of  flippancy  and  pedantry ;  and  before 
dinner  was  announced,  he  had  heartily  wearied 
and  disgusted  Sir  Felix.  That  grandee  having 
been  put  out  of  temper  by  the  mistake  made 
at  his  arrival,  coldly  handed  Mrs.  Temple  down 
stairs,  and  sate  unbending  and  supercilious 
during  dinner,  eating  scarcely  anything,  and 
not  even  smiling  at  some  rather  old  stories  and 
jokes  Tom  was  relating  from  the  renowned 
"  Joe  Miller."  As  to  Lucilla,  who  had  been 
placed  opposite  to  him,  after  one  glance  he  took 
no  notice  of  her :  tired,  flushed,  her  hair  stiflly 
curled,    and  in  a  scanty  ill-made  white  frock, 
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she  was  not  tlie  same  being  he  had  actually 
longed  to  see  again.  Expectation  ended  wdth 
her,  too,  as  it  generally  does  with  all,  in  disap- 
pointment. Fatigue  and  worry  depressed  her 
spirits,  and  instead  of  being  able  to  amuse  her 
father's  guest,  she  was  scarcely  able  to  repress 
her  tears. 

The  dinner  was  horrible !  Yes,  there  is  no 
disguising  the  fact — it  was  positively  horrible  ! 
The  Irish  maid  of  all  work  had  let  soot  fall  into 
the  soup  ;  the  fish  was  parboiled,  the  chickens 
were  in  rags,  the  venison  Avas  raw,  the  melted 
butter  was  fall  of  lumps  of  flour,  the  custards 
were  turned,  and  the  jelly  melting  away. 

Sir  Felix  coldly  refused  almost  ever5i:hing, 
or  sent  away  his  plate  after  having  (evidently 
with  effort)  tasted  its  contents.  The  only  thing 
he  seemed  to  approve  of  was  a  pastry-cook's 
sponge-cake.  Mr.  Temple  tried  to  talk  of 
Church  and  State,  of  Politics,  of  Literature,  but 
his  guest  would  not  be  drawn  out.  He  refused 
any  dessert,  though  Lucilla  offered  to  prepare 
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his  strawberries,  and  Tom  to  cut  him  an  orange 
into  the  shape  of  a  pig.  As  soon  as  possible, 
Mrs.  Temple  gave  the  signal  to  her  daughter, 
and  they  adjourned  to  the  dra^ving-room  to 
bewail  their  failure  and  all  the  needless  expense 
they  had  incurred. 

"  Perhaps  your  father  and  his  wine  may  get 
him  into  a  good  humour,  my  love,"  said  poor 
Mrs.  Temple,  sinking,  half  dead,  into  an  arm- 
chair. "  See  about  the  tea  and  coffee,  dearest ; 
I  can  do  no  more." 

'^  I  told  him,"  said  Tom,  "  how,  when  first 
tea  was  introduced,  ladies  used  to  hand  round 
the  leaves  and  eat  them  with  sugar ;  but  he 
took  no  notice." 

"  He  takes  no  notice  of  anything,  or  any 
one,"  said  Lucilla,  arranging  her  hair  at  the 
glass ;  "  do  you  watch,  Tom,  and  let  me  know 
when  they  are  coming  up." 

Tea  and  coffee  waited,  and  so  did  the  ladies, 
but  in  vain.  After  about  an  hour,  they  heard 
wheels    under    the    window ;    the    street   door 
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opened,  and  Tom,  who  had  been  watching  on 
the  stairs  rushed  up  aghast,  to  say  Sii'  Felix 
Archer  was  gone  !  .  . 

In  a  few  moments  Mr.  Temple  came  up  alone : 
he  was  pale  and  agitated ;  he  merely  said,  "  Sir 
Felix  left  his  compliments  and  regrets  he  could 
not  join  you." 

"  Did  you  ask  him  to  assist  you  in  publishing 
your  large  work  ? " 

"  I  did." 

"  And  what  did  he  reply?" 

"  I  forget  what ;  some  superciliously  polite 
refusal." 

"  Did  you  beg  him  to  enable  you  to  meet 
that  dreadful  bill,  due  next  Saturday?" 

"  No,  I  did  not.  I  could  not.  I  ca?t  go  to 
prison.  I  could  not  ask  him ;  he  would  take  no 
hint.  He  grew  so  cold,  so  proud,  so  guarded 
when  I  even  approached  the  subject  of  my 
dreadful  trials.  No,  no,  I  could  not  do  it ;  but 
I  can  go  to  prison,  and,  what  is  more,  I  7nust.^'' 

"  Oh !  if  you  had  but  asked  him." 
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"  I  tell  you,  I  could  not  do  it :  do  not  irritate 
me ;  do  not  goad,  and  taunt  me  now— I  am  not 
myself;"  and  he  hurried  out  of  the  room. 

"  I  goad !  I  taunt  him  ! "  cried  the  poor  wife, 
hastening  after  him.  "  Dearest,  let  me  speak 
to  you ;  you  always  have  found  comfort  in  me, 
and  you  always  shall." 

He  had  hurried  upstairs,  and  closed  the  door. 
"  Let  me  in,  I  implore  you,"  she  sobbed, "  if  only 
to  tell  you  on  my  knees  I  meant  no  offence. 
Oh,  think  how  long  we  have  suffered  together  ! 
What  have  I  done  that  now  you  should  exclude 
me  from  your  heart  ?  Do  not — for  the  sake  of 
the  Past,  do  not." 

The  husband  could  resist  no  longer ;  he  gently 
opened  the  door.  The  wife  saw  he  had  been 
weeping.  *^  I  wished  to  escape  your  contempt, 
my  love,"  he  said. 

"  Oh !  do  not  speak  thus,  you  will  kill  me  ; 
and  she  flung  herself  wildly  on  his  bosom. 

In  a  moment  she  was  lifeless  at  his  feet.  The 
odious  fatigues  of  that  wretched  day,  and   the 
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intense  anguish  of  her  heart,  had  been  too 
much  for  the  wearied  frame  of  a  very  delicate 
woman  ;  she  had  burst  a  blood  vessel — and  Mr. 
Temple — ghastly  pale,  and  wild  with  alarm, 
raised  and  placed  on  a  bed — her  white  di'ess 
stained  with  blood — the  corpse-like  form  of 
that  devoted  wife. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Ah  !  before  real  sorrow,  how  paltry  seem  all 
the  vanities  of  life  !  What  was  Sir  Felix 
Archer  now  ?  All  his  wealth,  all  his  patronage, 
could  not  have  soothed  one  pang  poor  Temple 
felt,  while  "  Death's  dark  angel "  seemed  to 
hover  over  the  form  of  that  dear  and  devoted 
wife.  Every  thought,  every  feeling,  is  so  en- 
grossed by  this  sudden  and  terrible  event,  that 
everything  else,  of  however  recent  occurrence, 
seems  dim  and  indistinct,  and  as  if  long  past 
away  !     It  seeme  a  year  sinced  Sir  Felix  sate  at 

the  wretched  table,  with  his  odious  and  supcr- 
VOL.  I.  c 
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cilious  smile ;  it  seemed  an  age  since  that  clear 
wife,  now  extended  before  him,  wan  and 
corpse-like,  was  flitting  about  with  a  feverish 
cheek  and  an  anxious  eye,  trying,  in  her  own 
delicate  and  weakly  self,  to  supply  the  place  of 
all  the  attendants  necessary  to  the  proper  serv- 
ing up  of  one  good  dinner.  Then  came  the 
countless  horrors  of  self-reproach  !  Why  did  he 
let  her  do  it?  What  was  Sir  Felix,  what  all 
the  world,  to  him,  compared  ^^dth  her  ?  If  she 
died,  it  would  seem  as  if  he  had  sacrificed  het' 
to  Vanity  and  Ambition. 

Alas  !  poor  Temple  !  well  may'st  thou  weep ! 

For  some  days  Mrs.  Temple's  fate  was  doubt- 
ful. The  nearest  surgeon  (luckily,  a  very  clever 
oiie)  was  in  constant  attendance ;  Lucilla,  in 
anguish  too  deep  for  tears,  watched  and  waited, 
and  did  his  bidding.  Temple  sat  by  the  bed, 
the  very  statue  of  Despair  ;  and  poor  Tom,  in 
his  own  little  room,  nearly  cried  his  eyes  out. 

Then  crowded  back  on  the  husband's  tor- 
tured mind,  as  he  watched  through  the  long 
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hours  of  twilight  and  of  night,  the  ghosts  of 
vanished  hours.  The  ransacked  Past  did  not 
furnish  one  cokl  look,  one  bitter  word,  one 
unkind  deed,  to  make  him  tolerate  the  thought 
of  losing  her,  for  a  moment.  No  !  no  !  Life 
had  not  been  to  them  the  pleasure-boat  upon 
the  sunny  sea,  which,  sanguine  and  poetical, 
they  had  expected  it  to  prove.  But  storm  and 
tempest  had  made  them  cling  to  each  other  — 
they  were  companions  of  the  wreck — the  wreck 
that  bore  them  to  those  arid  realms  where 
Poverty  is  Queen.  They  had  none  to  love,  and 
woo,  and  court  them  but  each  other ;  for  who 
woos  or  courts  the  Hopeless  and  the  Poor  !  And 
so  they  loved,  indeed !  and  Temple,  as  he  knelt 
beside  his  wife,  breathed  a  vow,  if  she  were  but 
spared  him,  manfully  to  meet  all  evils,  but  her 
loss,  and  never  to  repine  at  any  fate  she  shared  : 
and  she  was  spared!  The  dread,  the  danger 
was  o'er.  Ah,  who  could  recognise  the  ruined 
man  in  that  enraptured  one  ?  His  tears,  which 
fall  like  rain,  they  seem  to  freshen  and  revive 
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the  buds  of  Hope  and  Joy;  his  difficulties,  his 
responsibilities — he  has  forgotten  them  all.  He 
may  talk  to  her,  read  to  her,  comfort  her,  and 
she  can  press  his  hand  and  smile,  and  weakly 
murmur  that  she  is  blest. 

Lucilla,  too !  how  terrible  a  fear  is  gone !  how 
crushing  a  weight  removed !  She  is  free  to 
think,  to  act,  to  plan,  and  to  consult  with  Tom, 
who  is  consoling  himself  for  past  self-denial, 
by  making  a  gorgeous  kite  to  fly  the  day  his 
mamma  first  goes  out. 

Lucilla,  more  provident  than  her  father,  and 
reminded  of  their  peril  by  her  poor  mother, 
even  when  at  the  worst,  ponders  on  the  bill  now 
nearly  due.  She  tiu'ns  over  again  and  again  in 
her  mind  the  facts  of  the  case.  But  it  always 
comes  to  this — in  a  day  or  two  it  will  be  pre- 
sented. She  was  no  novice  in  such  matters  ;  she 
knew  that,  whatever  else  failed,  an  accepted 
bill  never  foiled  to  show  itself  at  the  appointed 
day ;  she  had  no  hope  it  would  not  come,  but 
she    had    some    faint    idea,    offspring    of  filial 
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piety  and  self-devotion,  that  without  awaking 
her  poor  father  from  his  happy  trance,  she  might 
contrive  to  meet  it,  or  get  it  renewed. 

Her  colour  rose,  and  her  heart  beat,  as  she 
thought  of  the  difficulties  she  must  encounter, 
the  rebuffs  she  might  meet ;  but  what  where 
they,  if  her  parents  could  be  spared  at  such  a 
time ! 

She  knew  her  father  had  given  this  bill  to  his 
tailor,  and  she  knew  w^here  that  tailor  lived ! 
Courage  !  then — she  would  go  to  him — entreat 
him  only  to  give  time,  a  little  time ;  and  so  she 
ran  up  stairs  to  consult  Tom. 

Now  there  is  nothing  so  unsympathizing  as 
a  boy^  and  nothing  more  directly  opposed 
in  views,  tastes,  and  feelings,  than  a  girl  of 
seventeen  and  a  boy  of  thirteen.  This  Lucilla 
was  soon  fated  to  discover  ;  for  though  Tom  had 
felt  acutely  and  wept  bitterly  at  the  idea  of 
losing  his  fond  and  beloved  mother,  now  that 
she  was  out  of  danger  he  cared  for  nothing ; 
his  joy  was  as  boundless  as  his  grief  had  been. 
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He  did  not  enter  at  all  into  the  terrors  about 
the  bill  which  tortured  poor  Lucilla ;  he  inhe- 
rited all  his  father's  boundless  power  of  hoping 
of  shutting  out  the  future ;  and  when  Lucilla 
opened  the  door  of  Tom's  own  room,  she  saw 
him  seated  on  the  floor,  on  which  was  spread 
the  giant  kite,  his  hands  and  face  daubed  with 
paste  and  paint,  suiTounded  by  prints,  and 
shreds  of  gold  and  silver  paper,  and  by  his  side, 
hard  at  work,  helping  and  improving,  Jock, 
the  "  tiger, "  once  his  foe,  and  now  his  bosom 
friend. 

Privately  had  Jock  been  admitted,  and 
stealthily  had  he  skulked  up  staii's  ;  though  old 
and  cunning,  there  was  one  boyish  feeling  in 
Jock's  heart,  and  that  was  an  ardent  love  of 
play  of  any  kind,  toys  of  every  kind ;  and 
though  he  could  drive  and  drink,  and  box  and 
swear,  he  was  as  much  interested  in  the  kite  as 
Tom  himself. 

He  started  to  his  feet  at  being,  in  his  own 
language,  "  catched  out;  "  and  began  to  mutter  a 
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ready  lie,  about  being  that  moment  come  from 
his  master,  with  a  message  to  know  how  ^Irs. 
Temple  was. 

^^  Pshaw,"  said  Tom,  who  had  a  great  con- 
tempt for  petticoat  government,  "  never  mind 
her — ^it's  only  sister  Lucy ; — tell  the  truth  and 
shame  the  devil,  Jock ;  you've  been  here  some 
hours,  but  that's  nothing  to  sister  !  She's  not 
my  mistress — are  you,  Lucy  ? " 

"  No,  dear ;  not  your  mistress,  only  your 
sister  and  your  friend ;  sorry  to  see  you  wast- 
ing your  time  so,  and  making  Jock  waste  his, 
and  perhaps  lose  his  place." 

"  Nonsense,  Lucy  !  I  wish  you  would'nt — 
look  here,  do  you  call  that  a  waste  of  time  ? 
Why,  when  I  fly  that  in  Hyde  Park,  there'll 
be  crowds  admiring  it;  and  there's  some  plea- 
sure in  having  one's  work  admired,  I  can  tell 
you." 

"  Petikeler  by  the  Public,  miss  !"  observed 
Jock ;  "  and  they  can't  be  off  admiring  tliat 
'ere." 
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"  Isn't  it  beautiful,  sister?" 

"  It  is,  indeed;  I  admire  it  very  much,  and 
I  hope  to  see  you  fly  it  some  day,  Tom." 

"Well,  now,  there's  a  dear,"  said  Tom, 
reddening  with  pleasure ;  and  j^roving  by  his 
appreciation  of  his  sister's  praise  that  his  con- 
tempt of  her  opinion  was  indeed  assumed. 

"  Come,  Jock,  let's  get  on  ;  I'll  step  down 
for  the  other  pot  of  paste." 

"  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you,  dear,  on  some- 
thing of  importance,"  said  Lucilla. 

"  Well,  never  mind  Jock ;  speak  out,  he'll 
never  tell — he's  as  close  as  wax,"  said  Tom, 
pasting  on  a  gold  border. 

"  But,  Tom,  I  want  you  to  leave  the  kite 
now,  and  come  out  Avith  me  on  business.  I 
want  your  advice,  your  assistance,  your  protec- 
tion." 

"  Oh  !  that's  quite  a  diiFerent  thing,"  said 
Tom,  proudly,  flattered  at  this  appeal  to  his 
manhood.  "  But  can't  Jock  help  ?  he's  a  fa- 
mous hand  at  advising  and  assisting." 
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"  When  I  make  a  kite/'  said  Lucilla,  smiling, 
"  I  will  ask  his  advice  and  assistance  ;  but  now 
I  want  my  brother's  alone." 

Tom  drew  himself  up,  pulled  up  his  collar, 
and  sapng,  "  Well,  Jock,  I'm  wanted  now, 
you  see ;  slip  out  again  this  evening,  if  you 
can/'  he  strutted  proudly  down  stairs  after  his 
sister,  calling  out,  "  I'm  ready,  Lucilla ;  Vm 
your  manV 

Tom's  heart  and  soul  were  so  enthely  in  the 
kite  he  had  left  behind,  that  he  gave  a  very  di- 
vided attention  to  the  financial  part  of  Lucilla's 
conversation  about  the  bill ;  but  he  readily  ar- 
gued that  nothing  could  be  done  without  him, 
and  that  the  idea  of  her  going  out  unprotected 
by  him  was  absurd ;  and  so  he  armed  himself 
with  his  father's  walking-stick,  that  he  might 
be  the  better  able  to  protect  his  sister.  Having 
once  made  up  her  mind  to  go  and  do  her  best, 
and  let  nothing  dishearten  or  deter  her,  ]  lu- 
cilla, with  the  coquetry  of  seventeen,  arrayed 
herself  as  well  as  a  very  scanty  wardrobe  Mould 
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admit.  Her  bonnet  was  very  shabby — but  then 
her  mother  had  a  black  velvet  hat  and  feathers  : 
it  was  not  very  seasonable,  but  it  was  very  be- 
coming, and  so  she  put  it  on ;  and  borrowing 
too  a  somewhat  antique  "  mode  "  from  the  ma- 
ternal wardrobe,  she  looked  like  one  of  Sir 
Joshua's  pictures,  just  stepped  do^n  from  its 
frame. 

Lucilla  looked  into  her  mother's  room,  and 
whispered,  "  Papa,  dear  !  I  am  going  to  take  a 
walk  with  Tom,  as  you  so  wish  it." 

Mr.  Temple  looked  up  from  the  book  he  had 
been  reading  for  hours  (in  spite  of  the  darkened 
windows)  to  his  suffering  wife.  It  was  "  Tay- 
lor's Holy  Living  and  Dying,"  one  of  the  best 
of  good  books. 

Lucilla  looked  so  lovely,  so  picturesque,  that 
he  almost  involuntarily  said,  "  It  is  scarcely 
safe  for  you,  Lucilla,  to  go  out  in  the  evening 
with  no  protector  but  a  boy.  However,  do  not 
be  late,  love.  You  want  aii-  and  exercise  after 
so  close  a  watch." 
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"  Let  me  see  her/'  said  the  mother,  faintly ; 
"  poor  dear,  no  wonder  she  wishes  to  go  out  a 
little.  "We  were  young  once,"  she  said  to  Mr. 
Temple,  as  if  apologetically  for  Lucilla. 

Lucilla  restrained  herself;  she  did  not  even 
hint  why  she  wished  to  go  out.  She  sate  for  a 
moment  on  the  bed,  and  looked  around  the 
darkened  room.  It  was  so  eloquent  of  illness 
and  of  suffering,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears ;  there 
was  the  labelled  phial,  the  glass,  the  spoon,  a 
plate  with  the  cut  orange,  which  had  failed  to 
tempt,  and  seemed  drying  up  in  despair  ;  the 
untasted  tea,  grown  cold  and  uninviting ;  a 
Naples  biscuit  or  two,  currant-jelly,  vehicle  of 
a  bitter  potion — as  flattery  often  is  of  some 
"  censure  in  disguise  ;"  the  Bible — best  friend 
of  sick  and  well;  flowers  which  told  of  the 
sunny  world  beyond,  but  drooping  fast  in  the 
sickly  gloom ;  and  on  the  mantelpiece  the  con- 
valescent leeches,  still  languid  and  inert,  and 
paying,  with  ruined  constitutions,  for  their  late 
excesses;  sighing,  perhaps,  if  leeches  can  sigh, 
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(as  the  pricked  paper  admitted  just  enough 
warm  air  to  keep  them  alive)  for  their  native 
home  in  some  ^^ond,  fanned  by  fi'esh  breezes, 
where  they  could  revel  in  the  cool  green  weeds. 
Ah  !  to  what  had  the  thii'st  of  blood  brought 
them  !  Oh  !  how  sad  is  a  sick  room  !  any  sick 
room  bnt  a  mother's  !  how  heart-rending ! 

"  Go,  my  love ;  you  will  be  so  late,"  said  the 
invalid.  "  Had  not  Norah  better  go  with  you  ?" 
She  forgot  that  Xorah  had  been  up  for  two 
nights,  and  had  everything  to  do  ;  but  invalids 
always  forget  these  things.  Lucilla  kissed  her 
mother's  hand,  and  stole  out,  wiping  away  her 
tears. 

Tom,  meantime,  had  raised  liimself  at  least 
an  inch  in  reality,  and  a  foot  in  his  own  con- 
ceit, by  means  of  an  old  pair  of  high-heeled  Well- 
ingtons, belonging  to  his  flither ;  he  had  also 
donned  a  stiff  black  stock  of  Mr.  Temj^le's, 
much  too  deep  for  his  neck,  and  which  pushed 
his  ruddy  cheeks  uj)  to  his  eyes,  and  made  it 
very  difficult  to  turn  his  head.     What  with  his 
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stock,  his  stick,  his  Wellingtons,  and  his  strut, 
he  certainly  did  look  quite  a  caricature. 

The  boys  seemed  to  think  so ;  some  called 
out — "  There's  a  reg'lar  swell !"  some — "  Does 
your  mother  know  you're  out?"  some — "What 
a  shocking  bad  hat!"  (which,  alas!  in  spite  of 
damping  and  brushing,  was  true)  ;  and  one  little 
wretch  exclaimed — "  Has  your  mother  sold  her 
mangle  ?" 

But  Tom's  air  was  so  resolute,  and  his  stick 
so  thick  and  knotted,  that  these  insults  only 
reached  him  from  the  distance.  Lucilla  per- 
suaded him  the  boys  who  uttered  them  were  too 
small  and  beggarly  to  be  worthy  of  his  ven- 
geance, or  to  be  noticed  by  him  in  any  way ; 
and  certainly  all  the  young  men  of  a  better 
class,  who  might  have  amused  themselves  in 
ridiculing  Toni,  were  intent  only  on  admiring 
Lucilla.  Besides,  Tom  could  not  look  round 
^vathout  turning  his  whole  body — so  steep  and 
tight  was  his  stock — and  so  he  gave  up  the 
idea. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 


It  was  not  very  long  before  Lucilla  and  Tom 
got  into  the  more  crowded  streets  ;  and  here 
were  so  many  figures  stranger  than  even  Tom;, 
that  he  passed  comparatively  unheeded.  It 
must  be  something  ludicrous,  indeed,  to  be 
much  stared  at  in  Holborn  or  Oxford  Street, 
in  the  height  of  the  season. 

Tom  walked  along  very  proudly  ;  looked 
fiercely  at  any  one  who  stared  at  Lucilla ; 
made  himself  as  tall  as  he  could ;  told  her  to 
lean  on  him,  and  always  placed  her  inside. 
Lucilla  could  hardly  help  laughing,  but  she  did 
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refrain ;  she  would  not  have  hurt  Tom's  feel- 
ings for  the  world. 

Her  heart  was  full  of  the  bill,  his  of  the  kite  ; 
so  of  course  they  talked  rather  at  cross-purposes. 
At  length  they  reached  the  tailor's  ;  he  lived  in 
Oxford  Street :  at  the  door  stood  two  wax  fio^ures 
of  boys,  dressed  out  in  jackets  and  trousers. 
They  seemed  to  fix  their  glassy  eyes  on  her ! 
Oh,  yes,  this  was  the  shop ;  there  was  the  name 
over  the  door,  "  Mr.  Fitz  Pucker ;"  and  now  she 
had  not  courage  to  go  in  ! 

Tom  was  so  taken  up  looking  at  some  gay 
waistcoats  and  braided  jackets  (which  he  thought 
would  exactly  suit  him),  that  he  did  not  notice 
his  sister's  hesitation,  and  her  pale  cheek. 

The  thought  of  her  parents  crossed  her  mind; 
she  clasped  her  hands ;  breathed  an  inward 
prayer  for  strength  and  for  success,  and  went  in. 

Tom  strutted  in  after  her. 

She  saw  a  foreman,  the  pink  of  dandies,  a 
great  beauty  in  his  own  opinion  and  in  that  of  the 
"  young  ladies"  who  served  and  coquetted  in  the 
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adjoining  shops.  His  hair  was  parted  down  the 
middle,  and  curled  in  jetty  ringlets,  and  he  was 
evidently  intended  to  show  off  in  his  own  per- 
-  son  the  newest  and  most  outre  fashions :  he 
tripped  up  quite  ready  to  take  Tom's  measure. 

"  Dress  coat,  cut-away,  or  surtout,  Sir? " 

"  I  don't  want  either,"  said  Tom,  reddening. 

"  I  should  say  you  do.  Sir,"  he  lisped,  eyeing 
Tom  through  his  glass,  and  balancing  himself 
on  the  toe  of  a  patent  leather  boot ;  "  very  old 
cut,  Sii%  that  jacket — quite  out — quite  out.  Sir 
— quite  obsolete.  Sir." 

"  We  are  here  to  see  Mr.  Fitz  Pucker  on 
business,"  said  Lucilla. 

"  Oh  !  that's  a  different  thing,"  said  the  man, 
altering  his  tone ;  he  haint  hin,  miss ;  tliis  haint 
one  of  his  'ome  hours.  Sit  do\\ai,  miss — 'ow  can 
I  tempt  you  ?"  and  he  tried  to  look  bewitching — 
"  a  'abit,  miss  ?  noble  figgur  for  oss-back,  miss  ; 
quite  a  hequestran  stature !  Her  Majesty's  a 
«  noble  OSS-woman ;  show  you  the  last  Wictoriar 
riding  'abit ;    this  way,  miss,  if  you  ^^lease." 
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"  I  do  not  want  a  habit  now,  but  I  wish  very 
much  to  see  Mr.  Fitz  Pucker,"  said  Lucilla ; 
when  will  he  be  in  ?  it  is  very  important  to  me  ; 
she  looked  up  with  so  much  anxiety  in  her  beau- 
tiful eyes,  that  even  the  dandy  tailor  foreman 
was  touched. 

''  He  may  be  in  directly,  miss ;  sit  down,"  he 
said.  "He's  only  just  stepped  over  the  way; 
I'll  run  and  call  him.  Like  to  look  at  our 
book,  miss  ?  well  writ — first-rate  literary  talent, 
miss." 

Mechanically,  Lucilla  turned  over  the  leaves 
of  a  succession  of  puffs,  some  in  prose,  some  in 
rhyme.  Their  exquisite  absurdity  forced  a 
smile  even  from  her  quivering  lips.  Tom  mean- 
while examined  himself  in  a  cheval  glass  from 
top  to  toe,  and  as  he  gazed  at  the  bran-new 
garments  around,  fresh  with  that  first  gloss  of 
novelty,  so  attractive  in  both  acquaintances  and 
coats,  he  grew  more  and  more  out  of  conceit 
with  his  own  attire. 

The  good-natured  dandy  skijipcd  back,  and 
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alighting  on  his  toe,  a  la  Zephyr,  close  to  the 
anxious  and  expectant  Lucilla,  said — 

"  He'll  be  'ere  hinstanter,  miss ;  only  con- 
wersing  with  a  nobleman  hover  the  way,  miss. 
'Ere  he  is  !  The  young  lady  who  vants  to  speak 
with  you  on  petikeler  business,  Mr.  Fitz 
Pucker.    Now,  miss,  I'll  leave  you  in  his  'ands." 

Lucilla  looked  up,  pale  and  trembling. 

Mr.  Fitz  Pucker  was  a  little,  shrewd,  bustling- 
looking  man  ;  his  keen  eyes  (keener  through 
theu"  spectacles)  seemed  to  look  her  through ; 
he  was  so  thoroughly  a  business-looking  person, 
that  poor  Lucilla  felt  that  the  passionate  and 
eloquent  appeal  to  his  feelings  which  she  had 
been  framing  would  be  quite  vain.  With  a 
chilled  heart,  she  said,  "  Can  I  speak  to  you  a 
moment  alone?" 

He  led  the  way  to  the  end  of  the  shop,  heed- 
less that  the  cashier,  perched  up  in  a  railed 
desk,  could  overhear  every  word ;  but  Lucilla 
saw  he  was  impatient,  so  she  began :  "  ^ly 
name  is  Temple,  Mr.  Temple's  daughter.     He 
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gave  you  a  bill,  three  months  ago.  It  will  be 
due  the  day  after  to-morrow." 

"  And  will  be  met,  I  'ope,"  he  said,  sternly. 

"  I  fear  it  cannot    Could  it  not  be  renewed  ?" 

'^  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  miss.  I  am 
not  the  'older ;  I  have  paid  it  away,  in  the  course 
of  business.     It  is  not  in  my  'ands." 

"  Then  who  has  it  now?"  asked  Lucilla, 
pallid  with  terror,  and  with  starting  tears. 

"  I  dare  say  it  has  passed  through  a  dozen 
hands  by  this  time.  I  paid  it  to  Trueblue  and 
Co.,  clothiers.  Bond  Street ;  but  that  is  a  month 
ago. 

"  Oh !  what  will  be  done  ?"  said  poor  Lucilla, 
clasping  her  hands. 

"  Why,  it  will  be  presented  when  and  where 
it  was  made  payable ;  dishonoured,  noted,  and 
your  par '11  be  served  with  the  copy  of  a  writ, 
and  serVe  him  right  too ;  what  did  he  go  for  to 
accept  a  bill  for,  if  he  could  not  meet  it  ? — very 
ungentlemanly. " 

"  Oh,  it  is  not  his  fault.     My  mother  has  been 
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ill,  almost  dying,  and  he  could  not  see  to  it, 
as  he  would  have  done ;  but  he  only  wants  it 
renewed." 

"  Renewed  !  'tain't  business-like  ;  he  didn't 
ought  to  have  accepted  it." 

"  Tell  me  what  I  can  do  in  it  ?  you  shall  be 
no  loser  indeed." 

"  Oh,  I  shan't  be  no  loser,  by  it,  only  its  a 
very  'otard  sort  of  thing.  All  you  can  do  is  to 
go  to  Trueblue  and  Co.,  and  see  what  they 
say." 

"  May  I  use  your  name." 

"  Not  by  no  means,  if  you  please  ;  I've  no- 
thing to  do  with  it ;"  and  he  turned  away. 

"  Come,  Tom,"  said  poor  Lucilla,  holding 
down  her  head  to  hide  her  tears. 

Tom  tore  himself  from  the  contemplation  of 
a  braided  jacket  with  a  velvet  collar.  At  the 
door,  looking  out  for  admirers,  stood  the  dandy 
foreman. 

"Where  does  ^Ir.  Trueblue  live?"  asked 
Lucilla. 
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The  foreman  guessed  what  was  the  matter, 
from  her  pale  cheek  and  tearful  eyes. 

"  No.  810,  Old  Bond  Street,  miss.  Stop ;  if 
it's  about  a  bill,  ask  to  see  Miss  Trueblue — tell 
her  all  about  it ;  ask  her  to  interest  herself  about 
it ;  and  hadd,  with  Mr.  Frederick  Smirk's  com- 
pliments^ she'd  petikerlarly  oblige  me  by  getting 
her  par  to-come  into  terms.  She'll  do  it,  miss, 
or  my  name  ain't  Mr.  Frederick  Smirk.  I'm  a 
gentleman,  miss,  and  if  I  give  you  my  word, 
you  may  be  easy.  Though  circumstances  frown 
on  me  'now,  I'm  a  gentleman,  and  noble  blood 
flows  in  my  veins ;  but  that's  neither  here  nor 
there!" 

He  looked  so  excited,  Lucilla  feared  he  was 
mad;  but  luckily,  a  pretty  shop-girl  passed, 
and  in  looking  after  her,  Mr.  Smirk  forgot 
himself. 

"  Good  day,"  said  Lucilla,  "and  thank  you, 
sincerely;"  and  on  she  hurried,  with  Tom  full 
of  hussar  jackets  and  military  trousers  !" 


CHAPTER  y. 


How  beat  Lucilla's  heart,  as  she  reached  the 
large  and  gloomy-looking  cloth  warehouse  of 
"  Trueblue  and  Co. ! "  She  knocked  at  the 
private  door,  and  asked  for  Miss  Trueblue. 
A  servant  showed  her  up  stairs,  opened  the  door 
of  a  drawing-room,  splendidly  furnished,  and 
left  her  and  Tom  to  contrast  their  old-fashioned 
and  old-looking  attu-c,  as  reflected  in  the  pier- 
glasses,  with  the  costly  and  modern  elegance 
of  all  around. 

The  carpet  seemed  too  bright  and  costly  for 
their   dusty  feet ;  the   yellow   satin   chairs  and 
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cushions  too  exquisite  for  any  one  to  sit  upon 
(unless  robed  in  white  satin).  A  splendid  harp 
stood  by  a  superb  piano  ;  a  beautiful  water- 
colour  drawing  on  a  table  in  the  window,  and 
not  quite  finished,  announced  Miss  Trueblue  to 
be  no  mean  artist.  Brushes  and  colours  lay 
around. 

"  What  a  shame,"  whispered  Tom,  "  that  a 
cloth-merchant  should  live  in  a  palace  like  this, 
and  such  a  gentleman  as  papa  in  such  a  shabby 
little  hole  :  Miss  Trueblue  to  have  such  a  piano 
as  that,  and  you  that  old  rattle  at  home  !  I 
declare  it's  too  bad.  I've  a  great  mind  to  smash 
yours  when  I  get  home." 

^^  Then  I  should  have  none,  Tom,"  said  Lu- 
cilla,  smiling  at  his  petulance. 

"  And  do  look  at  her  paint-box,  and  yours ; 
that  battered  old  fright  mamma  had  at  school. 
Well,  I  do  hope  you'll  thi'ow  that  out  of  window 
when  we  get  home." 

"  No,  no,  Tom  ;  it  is  by  taking  care  of  old 
things,  and  making  the  best  of  them,  that  people 
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are  enabled  to  j]^ct  new  ones.     I  dare  say  Mr' 

Trueblue   never  threw  away  anything   m    his 

life." 

Tom  was  proceeding  to  advocate  his  destruc- 
tive principle  with  more  zeal  than  wisdom,  when 

the  door  opened,  and  a  little  deformed  woman 

entered. 

She  was  dressed  with  the  nicest  care,  and  in 
the  richest  materials,  and  her  pale  face  had  an 
intellectual  and  amiable  expression,  although 
that  inexplicable  something,  which  always  ac- 
companies deformity,  could  be  clearly  traced 
there.  As  Lucilla  di'ew  near  her,  they  formed  a 
curious  contrast ;  Miss  Trueblue,  her  thin  haii', 
parted  Avith  the  greatest  nicety,  and  its  defi- 
ciency supplied  behind  by  bows  of  riband 
matching  it  in  colour;  her  collar  of  exquisite 
French  work,  her  dress  of  a  rich  light  silk,  her 
embroidered  satin  apron,  her  elegant  watch 
and  costly  chain,  everything,  even  to  her  brace- 
lets and  reticule,  announced  wealth ;  but  the 
plebeian  was  legible  in  all.    Lucilla,  on  the  con- 
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traiy,  in  her  mother's  velvet  hat  and  feathers, 
somewhat  rusty ;  her  quaint  ^' mode,^^  of  brown- 
ish black,  with  its  once  rich  but  now  faded  lace, 
and  her  plain  white  dress,  her  redundant  silken 
hair,  somewhat  uncurled,  floating  on  her  shoul- 
ders, her  face  of  patrician  beauty,  and  her  tall, 
fine  form,  seemed  an  incarnation  of  beautiful 
and  well-born  poverty — Miss  Trueblue,  of 
wealthy  plebeianism.  Tom,  as  he  stared  at  the 
latter,  thought,  that  in  spite  of  the  piano  and 
the  paint-box,  Lucilla  was  the  best  off. 

*^  You  are  come,  I  presume,  in  answer  to  my 
advertisement,"  said  Miss  Trueblue,  in  a  sweet 
though  somewhat  melancholy  voice. 

Lucilla,  blushed,  and  Tom  coloured  to  the 
very  roots  of  his  reddish  hair,  as  rushing  into 
the  discourse,  before  Lucilla  was  quite  ready  to 
speak,  he  said — 

"  Advertisement !  not  we  !  Papa  is  a  real  gen- 
tleman, though  in  distress ;  we're  come  about  a 
bill !  " 

"Hush,   Tom!"   said  Lucilla;  "I  ought  to 

VOL.  I.  D 
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apologize  for  intruding,  Miss  Trneblue ;  but  I 
was  authorized  to  do  so,  by  a  person,  who  said, 
if  I  mentioned  his  name,  you  would,  perhaps, 
use  your  influence  with  your  j^^P^?  on  our 
behalf.  My  father  (as  my  brother  said  just 
now)  is  in  great  distress." 

"  Pa's  of  a  very  old  family,  and  is  a  very  great 
scholar,"  said  Tom;  "  he's  third  cousin  to  the 
Earl  of  Lofty,  and " 

"  Hush,  Tom,  it  is  foolish  to  talk  of  that, 
when  I  am  just  going  to  beg  Miss  Trueblue  to 
ask  her  father  (as  a  charity)  to  let  Papa  renew 
a  bill  Mr.  Trueblue  holds  of  his." 

*•  Charity  !  Lucy ;  I'm  sui'e  papa  would'nt 
like  your  saying  that  Pa's  often  told  me  him- 
self, our  family  goes  back  to  the  Conquest — " 

"And  ours  to  the  Creation,"  said  Miss 
Trueblue,  smiling. 

Tom  was  quite  taken  aback.  "  Oh,  yes ! 
that's  quite  a  diflferent  thing  !  "  he  said. 

"  It  is  an  older  date,  young  gentleman ;  but 
let  me  hear  what  your  sister  has  to  say.   I  fancy 
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something  more  to  the  point  than  yonr  genea- 

logy." 

"  Do  be  quiet,  Tom  !  "  said  Lucilla,  aside  to 
him;  and  Tom,  much  disconcerted,  began  to 
smooth  with  his  hand  his  napless  hat. 

"  The  simple  fact  is,"  said  Lucilla,  her  eyes 
filling  with  tears,  "  my  father,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Temple,  accepted  a  bill  three  months  ago,  and 
gave  it  to  Mr.  Fitz  Pucker,  in  payment  of  his 
account ;  it  will  be  due  to-morrow,  but  papa 
cannot  meet  it.  My  mother  has  been  recently 
at  the  point  of  death ;  her  illness  has  engrossed 
all  my  father's  attention,  all  his  energies.  It 
will  be  presented,  dishonoured,  noted ;  and 
papa,  I  suppose,  arrested.  I  have  been  to 
Fitz  Pucker ;  he  says  he  has  paid  the  bill  into 
Mr.  Trueblue's  hands,  and  so  I  am  come  here, 
to  beg  him  to  let  papa  renew  it — to  have  it 
presented,  now  mamma  is  still  so  ill,  will  be 
such  a  blow  !  " 

"  I  hope  Mrs.  Temple  is  out  of  danger  ? " 
said  Miss  Trueblue,  with  an  expression  in  her 
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eyes  that  made  her  look,  Lucilla  thought,  quite 
lovely. 

"  She  is,  but  I  di'ead  a  relapse." 

"  I  never  do  interfere  in  business.  Had  you 
not  better  see  papa  ?  He  is  a  great  invalid,  but 
still " 

"  Oh  !  your  influence  alone  can  avail ;  "  and 
Lucilla's  tears  gushed  forth.  "  Do  use  it,  I 
beg."     .     .     . 

"  I  declare,"  said  Tom,  rising,  "  you're 
going  on  just  like  a  beggar,  Lucy ;  I'm  sui'e 
papa'd  be  very  angry.  I'll  see  Mr.  Trueblue 
myself.  He  won't  refuse  to  let  a  gentleman 
like  papa  renew  a  bill;  he'll  be  sure  to  meet  it." 

"  Do  you  know  from  what  soui'ce  he  will  be 
sure  to  meet  it? "  asked  Miss  Trueblue,  gently. 

"  Oh  !  I  don't  exactly  know  just  now  ;  but, 
oh  !  something's  sure  to  turn  up,"  said  Tom. 

"  Ah !  I  think  my  father  would  consider  that 
poor  security." 

"  My  brother  knows  nothing  about  it,"  said 
Lucilla,  collecting  herself.     "  Mr.  Fitz  Pucker 
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would  give  me  no  liope^  but  a  person  there 
recommended  me  to  apply  to  you,  and  kindly 
told  me  to  use  his  name,  and  to  say,  if  you 
would  prevail  on  Mr.  Trueblue  to  let  jDapa 
renew  the  bill,  you  would  greatly  oblige  Mr. 
Frederick  Smirk." 

Miss  Trueblue  started,  and  her  salloAV  Lon- 
don complexion  became  suffused  with  the 
deepest  blush ;  even  Lucilla,  novice  as  she 
was,  thought  her  emotion  strange.  A  more  ex- 
perienced person  would  have  seen  at  once,  that 
Miss  Trueblue,  in  spite  of  her  wealth,  her  su- 
perior position,  her  fii'st-rate  education,  and  her 
great  natural  talents,  had  fallen  romantically  in 
love  with  this  good-natured  but  empty-headed 
dandy  foreman,  the  Adonis  of  Oxford  Street. 

Yes,  so  it  was ;  at  one  time  he  had  been  in 
Trueblue's  service  as  clerk,  and  had  been  dis- 
missed because  old  Trueblue  recognised  his 
hand  in  a  valentine  sent  to  his  daughter.  He 
expected  her  to  marry  at  least  a  gentleman,  and 
had  had  her  educated  with  that  view ;  but  she. 
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spite  of  her  natural  gifts  and  acquired  accom- 
plishments, valued  nothing  so  much  as  those 
charms  of  form  and  face  nature  had  denied  her- 
self. Next  to  these,  she  prized  birth ;  and  it 
Avas  a  curious  coincidence,  and  as  if  to  com- 
plete her  delusion  and  Mr.  Smirk's  power,  that 
he  was  an  illegitimate  descendant  of  a  noble 
family.  Love  snatched  at  this ;  she  whispered 
to  herself,  that  noble  blood  flowed  in  his  veins, 
and  that  his  beauty  was  that  of  a  Norman 
knight,  instead  of  being  that  of  an  English 
tailor.  It  is  an  infatuation  very  common  to  the 
deformed  and  humbly  born,  to  prize  beauty 
and  noble  blood  above  all  things. 

"  Is  Mr.  Frederick  Smirk  an  acquaintance  of 
yours?"  she  said,  a  jealous  suspicion  darting 
across  her  mind. 

"  An  acquaintance  of  Lucy's?"  said  Tom  ; 
"  why,  he's  only  a  shopman;  we  never  saw 
him  before." 

"  Though  only  a  shopman,"  said  Miss  True- 
blue,  "  he  is  a  friend  of  mine,  and  will  surely 
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be  a  friend  of  yours,  young  Sir,  if  tlu'ougli  his 
intercession  your  papa's  bill  is  renewed." 

"  Oh,  he  will  indeed,"  said  Lucilla,  clasping 
her  hands,  "  and  I  should  be  proud  to  own 
him  as  such." 

"  Pshaw,"  began,  Tom ;  ^^  you  silly  old  beg- 
gar-" 

^'  Hush,  Tom,"  said  Lucilla. 

"  I  will  go  and  speak  to  papa,"  said  Miss 
Trueblue.  Wait  a  little  while.  Miss  Temple ; 
I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  serve  you :  will  you 
amuse  youi'self  with  the  j^iano  till  I  come 
back  ? " 

She  rose,  and  as  she  limped  out  of  the  room, 
her  deformity  was  so  apparent,  that  Tom,  net- 
tled at  her  rebukes,  and  being  a  very  thought- 
less fellow,  began  to  mimic  her,  in  spite  of  Lu- 
cilla*s  angry  remonstrances,  her  entreaties  to 
him  to  desist,  and  her  determination  to  turn 
away,  and  not  sec  his  clever  but  heartless  mi- 
micry. She  sat  down,  and  ran  her  fingers  o'S'er 
the  instrument;    Tom   went  on  laus^hinc^  and 
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limping,  but  suddenly  his  mirth  was  checked — 
Miss  Trueblue  gently  opened  the  door,  and 
stood  for  a  minute  gazing  at  his  distorted 
imitation  of  herself. 

^'  True/'  she  said — while  Tom,  shocked  be- 
yond measure,  slunk  up  to  his  sister  — "  I  dare 
say  that  is  very  like ;  but  you  are  so  deformed 
yourself,  you  should  be  lenient  to  others  who 
are  so." 

"  Why,  how  am  I  deformed?"  said  Tom  : 
"where?" 

"  Where  !  —  within.  Your  heart  must  be 
deformed  indeed  when  you  could  so  cruelly 
mock  and  mimic  her  who  had  just  left  you 
on  an  errand  of  mercy !  " 

"  Oh,  Tom,  how  could  you  ?  "  said  Lucilla. 
"  Indeed,  Miss  Trueblue—"  but  Miss  Trueblue 
having  returned  only  for  her  reticule,  had  again 
left  the  room.  "  And  now  I  dare  say  she  "s\'ill 
not  do  anything  for  us ;  and  papa  will  be  ar- 
rested. Oh,  if  I  had  but  come  alone !  —  Oh, 
Tom !  " 
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At  this  moment  a  servant  entered,  with  wine 
and  cake  on  a  silver  salver. 

Tom  was  crying ;  he  glanced  round,  and  his 
eye  brightened  as  he  saw  the  cake,  but  he  dared 
not  touch  it. 

Miss  Trueblue  came  in.  ^^I  am  happy  to 
say,  papa  consents.  He  will  send  a  new  bill  to 
your  father  at  three  months'  date  to-morrow  ; 
he  must  accept  it,  and  papa  Avill  then  return  the 
old  one.  Don't  cry.  Master  Temple ;  I  freely 
forgive  you.  Come  and  take  a  glass  of  wine ; 
perhaps,  after  all,  your  head  is  more  to  blame 
than  your  heart.  There — let  us  be  friends;" 
and  she  cut  him  a  piece  of  rich  cake,  which 
would  have  won  the  regard  of  any  schoolboy. 

"  I'm  sure  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Tom, 
quite  softened ;  I'm  very  sorry  I  took  you  off; 
and  now  you  don't  look  half  so  much  deformed. 
I  declare  I  can  hardly  see  the  hump  now." 

Miss  Trueblue  smiled.  "  I  hope,"  she  said, "  if 
you  ever  know  me  better,  you  will  see  it  less," 

Lucilla  could  hardly  express  her  thanks,  for 

dS 
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the  choking  tears   that  would  rise ;  but  Miss 
Trueblue  understood  her  well. 

"I  had  hoped^  when  first  I  saw  you/'  said  she, 
"  that  you  came  in  answer  to  an  advertisement 
I  had  put  in  the  ^  Times'  for  an  accomplished 
young  lady,  Avho  could  play  the  guitar,  and  read 
French  and  Italian,  to  come  to  me  four  times  a 
week,  for  two  hours  a-day — partly  as  compa- 
nion, partly  as  instructress.  I  have  no  sister,  no 
mother,  and  no  very  intimate  friend.  I  fancy  I 
should  enjoy  my  pursuits  much  more  if  some 
accomplished  person,  able  to  direct  me  a  little, 
and  whom  I  could  like,  kept  me  company  in 
them.  Do  you  see  that  basket  ?  it  is  full  of  an- 
swers from  accomplished  but  indigent  young 
ladies  (nay,  young,  middle-aged,  and  even 
old),  so  sadly  is  the  market  over-stocked.  I 
counted  three  hundred  answers,  and  have  had 
besides  numbers  of  personal  applications,  and 
yet  I  am  undecided.  The  only  person  I  have 
seen,  that  I  like,  is  yourself.  I  am  quite  disaj^- 
pointed  that  you  came  on  another  errand." 
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Lucilla  reflected  for  a  few  minutes ;  then,  co- 
louring violently,  she  said — "  I  can  play  the  gui- 
tar, I  believe,  very  well,  and  am  mistress  of 
French  and  Italian,  acquired  on  the  continent ; 
if  my  parents  did  not  object,  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  come  to  you." 

"  I'm  sure  Pa  and  Ma'd  never  agree  to 
your  becoming  a  low  daily-teacher,  Lucy  — 
so  blackguard  !  as  Jock  says  —  teachers  rank 
with  turnspits ;  he  hardly  ever  says  ma'm 
to  Miss  Beverley.  Our  parents  consent,  in- 
deed!" 

"  Indeed,  Tom,  they  have  often  talked  of  such 
a  thing." 

"  Why,  what  would  all  our  relations  say  ?" 

"  How  should  they  know  it,  since  they  never 
come  near  us  ?  Shall  I  play  you  a  waltz  on  the 
guitar.  Miss  Trueblue  ?" 

Miss  Trueblue  placed  one  in  her  hands. 

Lucilla  acquitted  herself  admirably,  in  spite 
of  her  agitation. 

"  Let  me  read  you  a  little  French  and  Ita- 
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lian/'  she  said ;  "  and  then,  if  I  suit  you,  and 
papa  consents,  is  it  a  bargain  ?" 

"  On  my  side,  certainly." 

Lucilla's  reading  was  beautiful — ^her  accent 
perfect — she  having  spent  some  years  on  the 
continent  with  her  parents,  who  were  beguiled 
by  the  vain  hope  of  living  for  next  to  nothing 
in  France  and  Italy,  where  Mr.  Temple  had 
held  Chaplaincies,  less  profitable  than  his 
Curacy. 

"  Thirty  shillings  a  week  is  what  I  pro- 
pose to  pay,"  said  Miss  Trueblue,  simply ;  for 
to  the  Child  of  Trade,  there  was  nothing  mor- 
tifying in  the  mention  of  pounds,  sliillings, 
and  pence. 

To  the  Child  of  indigent  Aristocracy,  the 
subject  was  a  more  delicate  one. 

"  To  pay  !"  Lucilla  winced  ;  but  she  thought 
of  the  bill — of  her  parents — of  the  comfort — 
the  help  thu'ty  shillings  a  week  would  be  to 
them ;  and  radiant  with  smiles  from  her  true 
and  noble  heart,  she  said : — 
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"  Let  it  be  a  bargain,  then  ;  I  am  sure  papa 
will  agree." 

"  I'm  sure  he  won't/'  said  Tom,  doggedly. 

"  You  shall  know  to-morrow.  Miss  True- 
blue,"  said  Lucilla ;  "  but  I  feel  quite  sure  of 
his  consent." 

"If  so,  on  Monday,  from  ten  till  twelve. 
Farewell." 

"  I  cannot  express  half  the  gratitude  I  feel 
about  the  bill." 

"  Oh  don't  mention  that.  I  will  let  Mr. 
Smii'k  know  it  is  settled ;  you  need  not  trouble 
yourself  to  tell  him,"  said  Miss  Trueblue,  fearing 
the  effect  on  his  susceptible  heart  of  another  in- 
terview -with  the  exquisite  Lucilla,  and  fancy- 
ing, as  the  loving  always  do,  that  Lucilla  would 
see  him  with  her  doting  eyes. 

*'  If  you  will  thank  him  for  me,  I  had  rather 
not  go  there  again." 

"  I  will ;  good-by.  Let  me  know  to-morrow.*' 

"  Certainly.  Thank  you  again  and  again. 
Adieu  till  Monday." 
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When  they  were  in  the  street,  Tom  said — "  Is 
it  possible,  Lucy,  that  you.  Miss  Temple,  of 
such  a  family  as  ours,  are  going  to  sitik  into  a 
daily  teacher  to  Miss  Trueblue?" 

"  I  am  not  going  to  sink,  Tom ;  I  am  going 
to  rise,  into  a  comfort  to  my  father,  a  support  to 
my  mother — an  assistance  to  you.  Thirty  shil- 
lings a  week,  Tom,  is  six  pounds  a  month  !  In 
three  months,  the  time  the  bill  will  be  due,  I 
shall  be  able  to  meet  it  for  papa !  and  then,  all 
I  earn  I  can  spend  on  them  and  you,  as  I  Hke, 
and  not  have  to  go  away,  as  I  have  often  feared 
I  might,  to  live  in  some  cold,  great  family,  as  a 
despised  governess,  but  only  to  employ  a  few  idle 
hours,  four  times  a  week,  and  take  a  few  walks. 
I  know  you  will  take  me,  and  fetch  me  home, 
Tom !  Oh  !  I  think  it  is  such  wonderful  orood 
luck,  Tom !  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  earn 
something,  if  only  as  a  teacher  in  a  school,  rather 
than  be  a  burden  on  our  afflicted  parents  any 
longer." 

"I  wish /could  do  somethins^,"   said  Tom, 
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his  views  suddenly  altered.  *^  However,  I  hope 
Jock  will  never  find  it  out — I  would'nt  have  h{??i 
know  mi/  sister  was  a  teacher,  for  the  whole 
universe  !  He  doesn't  think  Miss  Beverley,  the 
governess  at  his  master's,  much  higher  than  he, 
and  always  lets  her  ring  twice,  and  never  polishes 
her  shoes,  nor  walks  behind  her ;  he  told  me 
so.     Oh !  I  hope  he'll  never  know  it ! " 

"  Most  likely  he  never  will,  unless  you  tell 
him,  Tom." 

"  I  tell  him !  Why  I  always  make  out  we're 
as  high  and  grand  as  possible.  He  knows  we're 
Cousins  of  Lord  Lofty." 

"  And  Children  of  Poverty,"  said  Lucilla,  as 
they  hastened  home,  through  the  now  soft  twi- 
light of  an  evening  in  June. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


'^'  How  is  dear  mamma?"  was  the  daughter's 
first  questiony  as  she  hurried  noiselessly  up 
stairs,   and  gently  opened  her  mother's  door. 

Mr.  Temple  shook  his  head,  and  whispered, 
"  Not  so  well ;  her  mind  is  disturbed — so  dis- 
turbed!" 

"  How  can  it  be  otherwise?"  said  the  poor 
invalid,  Avith  dangerous  emotion,  half  raising 
herself  (and  in  her  anguish  forgetting  the  sur- 
geon's strict  injunctions  as  to  constant  recum- 
bency). 

"  Lie  down,  my  love,  and  be  still." 
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"  Yes,  be  still,  dear  mamma,  and  listen :  it 
is  all  settled,  at  least  for  the  present." 

"  What  do  you  mean?"  said  Mr.  Temple. 

"  Yes,"  said  Tom,  who  had  stolen  in,  "  /  and 
Lucilla  have  got  it  settled.  We've  been  to  Fitz 
Pucker  and  Trueblue,  and  the  bill's  to  be  re- 
newed for  thi'ee  months ;  but  then  Lucilla, 
against  my  advice — " 

An  unheeded  look,  but  a  more  useful  hint, 
in  the  shape  of  a  pinch,  made  Tom  pause  with 
an  "  Oh,  my  !  what's  that  for  ?  you  nasty  low 
teacher ! " 

"  Hush,  Tom,"  said  Lucy ;  "  I  did  not  mean 
to  hurt  you,  but  you  must  not  talk  and  fatigue 
mamma.  It  is  quite  true,  Tom  and  I  have  got 
Mr.  Trueblue  to  agree  to  renew  the  bill  for 
three  months ;  and  now,  papa,  I  want  to  speak 
to  you  about  it  in  the  next  room." 

"  Bless  you,  my  good  and  thoughful  chil- 
dren," said  Mr.  Temple. 

Mrs.  Temple  extended  her  wan  and  wasted 
hand,  and  large  tears  fell  down  her  pale  checks. 
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as  she  murmured — "  Thank  Heaven  !  this  is 
indeed  a  relief;"  and  in  a  little  while  she 
sank  into  a  sweet  sleep. 

When  Lucilla  and  her  father  rose  to  steal  on 
tip-toe  into  the  next  room,  Tom,  the  ever-busy, 
rose  too,  and  stole  in  before  them. 

"  I'm  sure,  beforehand,  Pa'll  never  consent, 
Lucilla,"  said  Tom. 

Lucilla  simply  told  her  tale ;  and  though 
Mr.  Temple  changed  colour,  and  sate  a  few 
minutes  in  painful  thought,  he  did  consent, 
and  clasping  Lucilla  to  his  heart  he  said — 
''  No,  I  cannot  see  that  this  noble  self-devo- 
tion can  injure  your  prospects,  my  love ;  for 
even  if  kno^vn,  there  is  not  a  man,  with  a  heart 
in  his  bosom,  who  would  not  love  and  honour 
you  tenfold  if  he  knew  this  proof  of  filial  piety. 
I  do  consent,  my  darling ;  and  so  far  from  feel- 
ing any  shame,  this  is  one  of  the  proudest 
moments  of  my  life." 

"  I'm  sure  I  wish  I  could  do  something,"  said 
Tom;  "  I  wonder  if  I  could  teach  anything?" 
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"  My  boy,"  said  Mr.  Temple,  "  he  >vlio 
would  be  a  teacher  must  first  consent  to  be  a 
learner.  You  have  been  very  idle  lately.  Go 
to  your  Horace  ?  I  dare  say  in  time  you  will 
help  us  too." 

"  Lucilla  couldn't  walk  there  alone  ;  so  if  I 
always  take  her  and  fetch  her,  that's  some- 
thing. It'll  take  me  two  hours  a  day ;  and  if 
her  time  is  worth  thirty  shillings  a  week,  I'm 
sure  mine  must  be  worth  fifteen!" 

"  Perhaps  you  may  make  it  worth  as  many 
pounds  if  you  will,  my  boy.  So  now  to  yoiu' 
books ;  think  what  hours  of  practice  of  the 
guitar,  and  close  study  of  French  and  Italian, 
have  alone  enabled  Lucilla  to  become  the  sup- 
port of  her  family  at  a  time  like  this !" 

"  I  wonder  whether  Mr.  Trueblue  knows 
Latin,"  thought  Tom.  "  I  could  teach  him 
the  Latin  grammar,  at  least."  He  went  up 
into  his  room  to  find  his  Horace,  but  there  lay 
the  kite,  in  all  its  half-adorned  charms. 

The  temptation  was  too  great.     Jock,    too. 
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slipped  in.  There  were  gold  stars  to  be  cut 
out  and  pasted  on.  Tom  ^vas  still  hard  at 
work,  when  he  was  summoned  to  tea. 

A  close  cross-examination  elicited  how  he 
had  spent  his  time. 

"  Ah,  Tom,"  said  his  father,  "  you  Avill 
never  be  a  help  to  your  mother  or  me  !  You 
cannot  resist  temptatioti.  When  you  go  to  Col- 
lege (if  ever  I  can  send  you  there),  it  will  be,  I 
fear,  the  same ;  pleasure  in  another  form  will 
woo  you.  It  is  a  kite  now — then  it  will  be 
hunting,  rowing,  or  drinking  parties.  He 
who  cannot  turn  from  Pleasure,  when  Duty 
calls,  can  never  be  great  or  good.  Tom,  I  am 
sadly  disappointed  in  you." 

Tom  tried  to  atone — learnt  an  ode  before  he 
went  to  bed,  and  rose  early  to  write  a  Latin 
exercise.  He  could  not  forbear  meddling  a  good 
deal,  when  Lucilla  Avrote  her  answer  to  Miss 
Trueblue.  He  spoilt  many  a  tolerable  pen  in 
trying  to  make  it  better,  wasted  half  the  seal- 
ingwax  in  proving  what  capital  seals  he  could 
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make,  and  spoilt  much  good  paper  in  writing 
"  Thomas  Temple  ;"  but  at  last  he  started  off 
with  the  important  missive,  going  a  long  round 
in  order  that  meddling  Jock  should  not  see 
him  go  out,  and  follow  him  to  find  out  his 
errand. 

Lucilla  was  not  at  ease  till  the  letter  to  Miss 
Trueblue  was  fairly  off,  and  then  she  gave 
herself  up  to  the  contemplation  of  her  hap- 
piness, in  having  averted  such  a  peril  from 
her  dear  father,  and  the  luxury  of  being  of 
so  essential  a  service,  at  such  a  time,  to  the 
mother  she  loved  so  well. 


CHAPTER  TIL 


Sir  Felix  Archer  sate  in  high  good-humour 
at  an  elegant,  nay,  an  exquisite  repast,  served  up 
on  costly  plate,  in  his  cool,  spacious,  and  hand- 
some dining-room.  One  companion  shared,  the 
delicacies  in  and  out  of  season,  which  made 
even  a  tete-a-tete  dinner  at  the  epicure  Baronets, 
cost,  in  one  day,  what  would  have  fed  a  hundred 
poor  comfortably  for  a  week. 

He  was  a  great  admirer  and  supporter  of  the 
Gilbert  Unions  for  his  poorer  bretlii'en,  and 
this  thought  made  one  grudge  the  guineas  he 
daily  swallowed  in  dainties — he,  who  thought 
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water-gruel  and  rye-bread,  (in  limited  propor- 
tions), quite  enough  for  liis  hungry  and  able- 
bodied  (if  unfortunate),  fellow  mortals;  and 
added,  they  ought  to  be  thankful  for  it.  He, 
who  never  felt  thankful  for  every  luxury  in  life, 
thought  they  ought  to  be  thankful  for  that, 
which  only  kept  them  ahve  to  suffer. 

Sir  Felix  Archer  seldom  dined  alone ; — 
never,  if  he  could  help  it.  Not  from  love  of 
his  species,  but  of  himself;  silence  and  ennui 
he  thought  unfavourable  to  appetite,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  repast,  and  to  its  beneficial  result ; 
and  the  little  excitement  produced  by  seeing 
choice  morsels  on  a  friend's  plate,  added  to  his 
relish  of  the  choicer  ones  on  his  own.  The  light 
laugh  (at  his  shallow  witticisms),  the  delicate 
flattery,  the  amusing  scandal,  and  the  adroit 
disparagement  of  an  enemy  or  a  rival,  gave 
piquancy  to  the  dish,  and  flavour  to  the  wine. 

Therefore  Sir  Felix  Archer  seldom  dined 
alone.  But  he  disliked,  too,  the  heat  and  bustle 
of  large  dinner-parties.     A  few  friends,  anxious 
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to  please,  formed  the  sort  of  party  he  generally- 
preferred  ;  but  one  lively,  agreeable,  and  subser- 
vient companion  sometimes  sufficed  him,  and 
with  such  an  one  he  dined  tete-a-tete  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  Mr.  Renard  Undermine  was  this 
happy  and  honoured  guest,  the  youngest  partner 
in  the  firm  of  lawyers,  which  boasted  Sir  Felix 
as  their  client.  The  redoubted  firm  of  Under- 
mine, Tavist,  Twine,  Turn  and  Undermine.  Sir 
Felix's  father  and  even  himself,  in  earlier  days, 
had  been  members  of  this  firm. 

Mr.  Renard  Undermine  was  rather  good-look- 
ing, about  eight-and-twenty,  a  showy  dresser, 
and  tolerable  talker.  With  those  above  him  he 
was  very  humble  and  obsequious,  and  a  great 
caterer  for  their  amusement.  He  had  a  thou- 
sand arts  of  A\dnding  himself  into  the  favour  of 
any  great  man,  to  whom  he  had  even  a  profes- 
sional introduction,  and  has  been  known  to  be 
invited  to  stay  to  dinner,  where  he  went  only 
with  a  deed  to  be  signed ;  or,  even  more  mira- 
culous still,  when  he  presented  himself  to  serve 
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a  writ.  But  then  he  adroitly  pretended  such 
reluctance — that  he  came  out  of  delicacy,  lest  a 
clerk  should  noise  the  thing  abroad !  He  even 
shed  a  tear !  He  affected  to  dote  on  children, 
and  knew  all  sorts  of  tricks  to  delight  and 
quiet  them ;  always  had  some  new  toy  in  his 
pocket;  and,  in  short,  was  the  idol  of  all  the 
little  Lords  and  Ladies  in  the  Parks  and  Squares, 
and  of  their  nurses  too !  .  .  .  This  was  a  way — 
an  indirect  one,  truly,  but  still  a  way — to  the 
parents'  favour,  particularly  the  mamma's.  If 
the  little  heir  was  ill,  he  would  cry,  and  kick, 
and  pinch,  till  Renny  Undermine  was  sent  for; 
and  little  Lady  Cis.  would  not  have  her  tooth 
out  unless  Renny  went  with  her  to  the  dentist's. 
This  sort  of  intimacy  was  a  source  of  great 
vaunt  with  him  in  his  own  set,  where  he  boasted 
of  Lady  Cis.  and  the  young  Marquis — it  was 
not  kno^vn  they  were  babies.  When  he  came 
from  dining  at  H —  House,  no  one  knew  it  was 
the  nursery  dinner,  and  that  he  came  out  the 
back-way.    Still,  Lowliness  is  young  Ambition's 

VOL.    I.  E 
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ladder,  and  he  often  made  his  way  by  degrees 
into  the  drawing-room ;  for  what  was  to  be  done 
if  the  young  Lord  would  not  be  quiet  without 
Kenny  ? 

On  the  present  occasion  Sir  Felix  was  very 
anxious  to  consult  with  Eenard  whether,  among 
all  the  quirks  and  quibbles  of  the  law,  no 
means  could  be  found  of  cutting  off  the  entail ; 
so  that,  in  case  he  died  childless,  his  detested 
nephew  could  be  cut  out. 

Mr.  Renard  Undermine  entered  as  warmlj- 
into  this  scheme,  as  a  philanthropist  would 
into  some  great  and  good  object;  but  he  was 
obliged  to  confess,  that  the  entail  was  such  a 
strict  one,  that  unless  the  last  in  it — namely,  the 
odious  nephew — -joined  him  in  docking  it,  no- 
thing could  be  done. 

"  If  he  were  a  ruined  man,  he'd  jump  at  such 
a  thing,"  said  Undermine. 

Sir  Felix's  countenance  brightened.  "  He's  a 
fool,  Renard — an  eccentric  fool,  too — but  not  the 
kind  of  fool  to  get  ruined ;  he's  no  gambler." 
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^^  But  at  three  and  twenty,  he  may  become 
one,"  suggested  Undermine. 

"No;  he  never  touches  a  card,  on  principle." 

"  An  imprudent  match,"  suggested  the  at- 
torney ;  "  that  might  do  it :  a  half-starved  wife 
and  a  dozen  squalling,  ragged  children,  will 
make  a  man  put  his  name  to  anything."   . 

Sir  Felix  pondered ;  he  looked  rather  dis- 
pleased. "  Pshaw,"  he  said,  "  you've  not  inhe- 
rited yoiu'  father's  talent  for  expedients,  Re- 
nard.  If  he  did  marry,  why  should  he  have  a 
dozen    children?     I  married   twice,    and   have 

none !" 

"  Ah !  my  dear  Sir  Felix,  shall  I  tell  you 
why?  You  married  delicate,  dainty  daughters  of 
rank  and  fashion — ladies  who  turn  night  into 
day,  live  in  a  perpetual  and  exciting  glare, 
breathe  no  atmosphere  but  that  of  heated, 
crowded  rooms  ;  in  fact,  you  married  the  high- 
born, high-bred  belles  of  London  seasons.  Now 
if  you  would  listen  to  the  expedient  I  would 
propose,  if  I  dared,   I  would  say,  marry  some 

ill    <v 
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young  girl  who  has  never  known  luxury,  nor 
seen  the  inside  of  the  Opera,  or  Almack's ;  who 
rises  with  the  lark,  and  goes  to  bed  with  the 
sun;  lives  on  plain  food,  and  never  knew  the 
torture  of  a  fashionable  corset.  You  don't  want 
money.  Sir  Felix;  nor  rank,  nor  position,  nor 
influence,  Sir  Felix ;  you  have  them  all,  Sir 
Felix;  and  tears  of  plausibility  stood  in  the 
attorney's  eyes.  You  have  but  one  want — an 
heir ;  take  my  advice,  and  you'll  have  a  dozen. 
Sir  Felix." 

"  Pshaw,  Renard !  how  do  you  think  that  I, 
with  my  tastes,  my  habits,  could  endure  any  low, 
under-bred  girl,  such  as  you  describe.  My  re- 
finement of  feeling  is  such,  that  I  believe  if  I 
saw  a  woman  (however  blooming  and  beautiful) 
at  the  head  of  my  table,  who  did  not  conduct 
herself  (not  merely  in  the  proper,  but  in  the 
elegant  manner  Lady  Archer  should),  I  should 
die  of  mortification  on  our  wedding-day." 

"  Of  course  you  would,  Sir  Felix ;  but 
there  are  thousands  of  portionless  daughters  of 
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poor  gentlemen,  who  would  jump  at  you,  Sir 
Archer." 

"  The  very  way  to  disgust  me.  I've  had  a 
sort  of  notion  of  this  myself,  Renard,  and 
lately  too;  I've  been  half  in  love  with,  as  I 
thought  at  first-sight,  just  the  being  you  de- 
scribe. But,  no,  no !  poverty  is  interesting  and 
romantic  enough  in  a  book,  but  it's  very  re- 
volting in  reality,  Renard.  It  was  Temple's 
daughter  I  mean — an  old  College  friend  of  mine ; 
he  was  a  man  of  family  and  genius,  but  poor  as 
a  church-mouse — a  Curg-te  in  some  out-of-the- 
way  chapel  in  the  'East.'  You  don't  know  him, 
I  suppose,  do  you  ? " 

"  Why,  yes,  we  do  know  them  slightly — the 
'Governess^  (the  ^Matetmal,^)  and  the  girls  attend 
his  chapel,  and  the  girls  went  to  the  same  draw- 
ing or  dancing  school,  or  something,  with  Miss 
Temple ;  of  course,  one  can't  be  intimate  with 
people  who  live  in  Pleasant  Row,  St.  Pancras. 
ButLucilla  Temple  andmy  sister  Lucilla  are  great 
or  rather  were,  great  cronies,  namesakes,   and 
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all  that ;  we  don't  encourage  it  much,  they're  so 
confoundedly  poor,  its  quite  disagreeable ;  one 
must  draw  a  line." 

Sir  Felix  elevated  his  eye-brows,  and  smiled ; 
he  felt  a  little  comfortable  conviction  of  the 
luxury  of  great  wealth,  when  even  a  moderate 
fortune  enabled  the  vulgar,  low-bred  Under- 
mines to  "  di'aw  a  line  "  between  themselves  and 
the  well-born,  elegant-minded  Temple  and  his 
family.  It  was  pleasant  to  hun  to  hear  it.  Sir 
Felix  continued :  — 

'^  Temple  and  I  met  at  our  mutual  pub- 
lisher's. I  was  in  high  good-humom- ;  we  re- 
newed our  intercourse.  He  called;  I  returned 
his  visit,  and  saw  this  girl.  By  Jove,  Eenard ! 
as  she  sat  on  some  old  folios  in  her  father's 
study,  her  hair  in  beautiful  confusion,  and  in  a 
simple  classic-looking  dress,  I  thought  her  some- 
thing between  a  Hebe,  a  Psyche,  and  Cai"lo 
Dolce 's  Poesy ;  but  lovelier  than  any  or  all.  But 
I  suppose  you  know  her,  Renard  ?" 

"  Oh,  very  slightly.  Sir  Felix;  and  it  is  so 
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long  since  I  saw  her,  I  doubt  whether  I  should 
recognise  her,  Sir  Felix ;  the  flxct  is,  they  never 
ask  her  except  when  I'm  gone  on  some  profes- 
sional journey  or  other.  They're  afraid,  Sir 
Felix — at  least  the  governor  is — but  they're 
wrong,  I  can  take  care  of  number  one.  I'm  not 
the  man  to  do  a  silly  thing ;  I  can't  quite  afford 
it.  Sir  Felix.  Old  Temple's  governor  was  once 
upon  a  day  a  great  nob,  and  my  governor  was 
his  solicitor ;  and  having  had,  as  he  says,  his 
pickings  out  of  the  Temple  estate,  he'll  never 
cut  them,  unless  I  were  to  cast  a  sheep's  eye  at 
the  daugliter." 

Sir  Felix  di-ew  up.  "  Old  Temple  ! "  .  .  . 
the  epithet  wounded  his  ear.  Temple  was  his 
junior.  Excitement  and  the  wine  he  had  drank 
were  making  Undermine  talkative,  and  bringing 
out  all  the  latent  vulgarity  of  his  nature ;  his 
reserve  was  fast  melting  away.  Sir  Felix  saw  hc' 
must  throw  a  little  more  ice  into  his  o^vn  man- 
ner, to  freeze  his  companion  into  awe.  Drawing 
himself  up,  the  elderly  coxcomb  proceeded :  — 
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"  Temple  of  course  wished  to  show  his 
daughter  off ;  she  not,  I  suppose,  knowing  that 
I  was  a  regular  Catch-Match,  behaved  mth 
a  modest  grace,  and  unaffected  archness ;  (the 
prettiest  thing  I'd  seen  for  a  long  time !)  read 
me  some  poetry,  recited  some  of  her  oAvn 
verses  (at  least  so  Temple  declared  they  were), 
and  quite  captivated  me.  Think  of  that !  I,  a 
regular  London  man — angled  for  as  I've  been, 
too — ^literally  captivated  by  a  flu't  of  seventeen, 
in  a  cotton  dress,  living  in  Pleasant  Row,  St. 
Pancras !  By  Jove  !  I  felt  quite  restless,  and 
began  to  argue  the  pros  and  cons.;  longed, 
literally  longed  (like  a  sentimental  schoolboy), 
to  see  her  again;  sent  Temple  a  haunch  of 
venison,  and  was  delighted  to  accept  an  in- 
vitation to  dine  -vsdth  him.  Fancy  my  being 
dehghted  to  dine  in  Pleasant  Row,  St.  Pancras, 
where  the  establishment  consi:sts  of  a  wretched 
maid  of  all-work — at  once  cook,  slut,  and  abi- 
gail,  and  a  nondescript  horror,  something  be- 
tween a  tiger  and  a  page — a  sort  of  half-way 
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house  between  a  country  boor  and  a  London 
pickpocket !" 

"  Capital/'  said  Undermine,  appearing  con- 
vulsed in  his  endeavour  to  suppress  a  violent 
laugh,  or  succession  of  laughs.  "  I  should 
have  liked  to  have  seen  the  face  you  made. 
Sir  Felix,  when  you  sat  down  to  the  dinner 
cooked  by  the  maid  of  all  work !"  added  Un- 
dermine, rubbing  his  hands,  his  innate  vul- 
garity peeping  out  as  his  reserve  and  awe  wore 
off. 

"  I  never  make  faces  !"  said  Sir  Archer, 
coldly. 

Undermine  looked  contrite  and  ashamed. 

Sir  Felix  pursued,  for  he  liked  to  hear 
himself  talk — "  Try  this  Lafittc,  Renard.  I 
assure  you  my  mind  misgave  me,  when  some 
time  elapsed  before  my  knock  was  answered, 
and  I  saw  several  flushed  and  terrified  faces 
peep  from  different  windows  of  the  odious 
little  house — where  at  last  I  was  admitted  bv 
the  heated  little  demon  of  a  tiger.     A  villan- 

e3 
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ous  smell  of  burnt  meat  and  coarse  soup  upset 
me.  It  was  a  broiling  day,  and  the  house  was 
like  an  oven.  I  was  out  of  humour  from  the 
first,  but  what  think  you?  the  odious  little 
tiger  actually  showed  me  into  a  hole,  called 
the  back  di'awing-room,  which  proved  to  be  a 
dormitory,  and  where  I  stood  face  to  face  with 
Temple's  pale,  sickly  wife,  who  was  washing 
her  hands.  I  rushed  out,  and  encountered  my 
Dulcinea  skipping  half-dressed  doAvn  staii's  to 
get  her  di*ess  fastened.  By  this  time  I  was  in 
a  deuce  of  a  rage.  Then  a  show-off  home  boy, 
primed  with  the  "  Universal  PreceiDtor"  and 
Magnall's  Questions,"  was  let  loose  to  torment 
me  with  his  pedantry  and  pertness." 

^^  Oh,  Sir  Felix,  what  you  must  have  en- 
dured !  but  the  young  lady — did  not  her  charms 
atone  at  all  for  such  a  martyrdom  ?" 

"  Not  at  all :  stuck  out  in  stiff  and  starched 
white  muslin,  her  hair  curling  like  a  wig, 
having,  I  suppose,  been  kept  e?i  papillotes  all 
day,    for    my   sake ;     her     face     flushed    and 
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shining  witli  heat  and  yellow  soap,  and  her 
hands  scarlet  J&.*om  recent  toil,  she  was  not  the 
same  being,  my  dear  Renard !" 

"  How  distressing  !  how  vexatious  !" 

"  The  chami  and  ease  of  her  manners,  too, 
were  gone.  By  this  time  she  knew  who  and 
what  I  was — had  evidently  been  told  to  play 
her  cards  well.  She  was  all  officiousness,  and 
loving  compliments.  Well,  we  sat  down  to 
dinner,  in  a  hole  twelve  feet  square !  the 
brightest  June  sun  glaring  in  on  all  the  dis- 
crepancies of  that  horrid  repast,  and  lighting 
th-cm  up.  Spare  me  oh,  spare  me,  the  recol- 
lection of  that  dreadful  dinner  !"  .  .  .  and 
Sir  Felix  pressed  his  white  and  jewelled  fingers 
before  his  eyes,  as  if  to  shut  out  the  hideous 
recollection. 

"No!  no.  Sir  Felix,  I  cannot  spare  you; 
what  is  death  to  you  is  such  a  treat  to  me  — 
a  very  '  feast  of  reason  and  a  flow  of  soul,'  " 
said  Undermine  (by  way  of  something  new.) 

"  Well,  then,  by  Jove,  here  goes !      .     .     . 
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On  a  blue  dish  lay  the  mangled  remains  of  a 
turbot,  in  rags ;  and  I  have  good  reason  to 
believe  he  had  long  been  an  exile  from  his 
native  ocean.  The  sympathizing  soup  was  in 
mourning  for  his  fate  (a  quantity  of  soot  had 
fallen  into  the  odious  mixture) ;  the  tureen,  an 
old  soldier  who  had  evidently  seen  much  ser- 
vice, and  been  in  the  wars,  had  lost  an  ear, 
and  was  cracked  too — was  of  a  sort  of  chintz, 
and  boasted  here  and  there  a  little  tarnished 
gilding ;  the  ladle,  and  indeed  all  the  spoons 
and  forks,  were  of  that  hideous  metal  called 
albata,  which  has  all  the  defects,  and  none  of 
the  merits,  of  pewter ;  three  vegetable  dishes, 
of  independent  hues,  and  wearing  the  livery 
neither  of  the  turbot  dish  nor  the  soup  tureen, 
formed  the  side  dishes :  one  contained  some 
infant  potatoes,  cold  and  waxen;  one,  some 
in  extreme  old  age,  mashed,  bro'v\Tied,  and 
dusted  with  soot ;  one,  some  bullet-like  peas ; 
and  to  make  up  the  fourth,  a  bit  of  bacon 
stood  in  a  plate  !" 
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"  How  could  you  survive  the  first  course, 
Sir  Felix?" 

"Heaven  knows!"  the  haunch  of  venison 
removed  the  soup ;  two  wretched  little  pauper 
chickens,  all  in  rags,  the  fish !  By  Jove,  Renard ! 
that  haunch  was  a  haunch  of  as  fine  a  buck  as 
ever  played  at  hide-and-seek  in  Felix  Park.  It 
was  burnt  outside,  and  raw  in.  Then  came  jelly, 
melting  beneath  my  gaze,  like  the  too-ready 
damsel  at  my  side ;  blancmange,  of  a  grayish 
tint,  and  which,  unlike  me,  would  get  warm, 
and  bend,  and  shake,  while  I  grew  each  mo- 
ment stiffer  and  colder ;  a  dreadful  pie,  such  as 
I  remember  at  school,  and  a  pudding  that  had 
burst!"     .... 

"  As  I  shall  do,  Sir  Felix,  if  you  go  on." 

"  "Well,  all  this  time  I  was  pressed  and  en- 
treated to  cat !  The  damsel  made  doux  yeux  at 
me,  and  the  flippant  boy,  her  brother  Tom, 
bored  me  with  Joe  Millers  ;  Temple  teased  me 
about  old  times  and  pedantic  discussions,  and 
Mrs.  Temple  looked  as  if  her  life  depended  on 
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my  endangering  mine,  by  drinking  villainous 
champagne,  out  of  little  common  wine  glasses. 
Then  came  the  dessert,  in  keeping  with  the 
dinner.  The  wines  were  hot,  the  fruit  was  hot, 
and  had  evidently  been  bought  at  the  door.  The 
room  was  hot,  and  I  grew  cooler  and  cooler ; 
not  so  Mademoiselle — ma  belle  set  about  pre- 
paring my  strawberries.  The  odious  boy  cut  me 
an  orange  into  the  shape  of  a  pig.  Mrs.  Temple 
tried  to  show  off  her  husband  and  children,  and 
Temple  bored  me  about  a  book  he  is  composing. 
At  length,  the  ladies  and  the  boy  withdrew, 
and  then  Temple  began  to  sound  me  about 
assisting,  lending,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  Oh,  there's 
nothing  so  odious  as  a  poor  man !  I  evaded 
a  direct  request  for  a  positive  loan,  but  could 
not  avoid  his  asking  me  to  use  my  influence  with 

M about  a  great,  dull,  elaborate  work  he  is 

writing — the  Religious  History  of  all  the  Na- 
tions   of  the  Globe  ! — M ,  who  refused  to 

publish  my  Essay  on  Taste  !  .  .  .  Of  course  I 
declined,  and  smelling    an  odious  old  lamp  in 
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the  hall,  aud  something  very  like  roasted  corn — 
meant,  of  course,  to  officiate  for  coffee — I  pleaded 
forgotten  engagements,  and  actually  hailed  a 
street  cab,  to  take  me  away  from  the  atrocious 
little  scene  of  so  much  suffering !  .  .  .  I  have 
heard  nothing  more  of  the  Temples ;  and  I 
think  I  have  had  enough  to  disgust  me  with 
poverty  for  some  time.  Oh,  that  hot,  acrid 
wine  of  Temple's,"  he  added,  with  a  shudder, 
"in  the  little,  dull,  greenish -looking  glass!" 
(and  he  poured  the  iced  and  fruity  claret  into 
the  beautiful  crystal)  "  and  the  warm,  and 
smashed,  and  dusty  fruit,"  he  added,  as  he  helped 
himself  to  the  beautiful  hot-house  grapes,  on 
whose  amethystine  clusters  the  soft  bloom  lay ; 
while  on  rival  bunches,  of  a  clear  sea-green, 
were  rich  brown  spots,  that  seemed  like 
kisses  of  the  sun. 

"Try  that  pine-apple,  Kenard;  it  came  but 
just  now  from  Felix  Park,  as  did  yon  fragrant 
melon.  I  hope  a  slice  of  it  will  drive  from 
my  mind  my  orange  cut  into  a  pig !     So  you 
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see  no  other  way  of  cutting  Frank  out,  but  by 
marrying,  eh,  Rcnard?"     .     .     .     . 

At  this  moment  a  knock  startled  the  epicure. 
"  I  declare  that  sounds  like  his  knock,"  he 
said  ;  "  Ihope  they'll  deny  me." 

"  Pshaw  fellow !  he'll  see  me,  if  he  is  at  din- 
ner," said  some  one  in  the  hall,  with  a  manly 
voice. 

"  Shall  I  ascertain.  Sir?"  quietly  asked  the 
diplomatic  butler. 

"  No,  no,  I'll  save  you  the  trouble,"  said  a 
young  man,  opening  the  dining-room  door,  and 
going  cordially  up  to  Sir  Felix,  who  elevated 
his  eye-brows,  and  offered  two  fingers,  which 
his  nephew  good-humouredly  squeezed,  till  the 
elderly  dandy  winced.  "  Youi*  Essay  on  Taste 
reduced  to  practice,  uncle,"  he  said,  looking 
round  on  the  costly  and  tempting  dessert,  and 
seating  himself,  as  if  he  must  be  welcome. 
"  How  are  you.  Undermine  ?  Claret,  if  you 
please,  uncle ;  I'll  take  the  ices  mixed — straw- 
berry and  apricot." 
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"  What  has  brought  you  to  town,  Frank," 
asked  Sir  Felix. 

"  Oh,  a  wild-goose  chase  !  you'd  only  laugh  at 
me,  I  dare  say ;  but  I've  been  much  affected  by 
an  advertisement  in  the  paper  about  a  clergy- 
man (evidently  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of 
honour),  in  great  distress ;  and  I  want  to  see 
what  can  be  done." 

Sir  Felix  laughed — a  little,  pitying,  sneering 
laugh ;  and  Undermine  faintly  joined.  "  And 
are  you  come  fifty  miles  on  such  a  fool's  errand, 
Frank? — such  ineffable  humbug.  Sure,  quite 
sure,  to  be  some  impostor,  that  ought  to  be 
transported." 

*'  Oh,  quite  sure,"  echoed  Undermine ;  it's  a 
regular  trade." 

"  Ah,  not  in  this  case  !  there's  an  air  of  truth 
in  this,  that  goes  to  my  heart,  and  I  think  will 
to  yours."     .... 

(Not  very  likely,  as  they  had  none.) 

He  took  out  a  little  paragraph,  cut  from  a 
paper,   and  read  : — 
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''  A  clergyman  in  great  distress,  and  who  fears 
he  \vill,  ere  long,  be  in  greater  still,  wishes  to 
borrow  £200  to  enable  him  to  pay  some  tor- 
menting debts,  and  devote  his  time  to  a  rehgious 
work  of,  he  humbly  hopes,  some  promise  of 
usefulness.  He  has  only  personal  security  to 
offer,  and  his  repaying  the  £200  (with  interest) 
must  depend  on  the  success  of  his  work.  The 
advertiser  has  a  wife  and  family ;  and  so  bank- 
rupt is  he,  in  hope  as  well  as  purse,  that  none 
but  the  warmly  benevolent  would  dream  of 
assisting  him;  address,  ^  B.  D.,'  Smith's  Li- 
brary, Oxford  Street." 

"  A  fool,  as  well  as  a  knave,"  said  Sir  Felix. 

"  Ah !  that  simplicity  is  a  mere  take  in. 
Anything  new,  in  the  old  trade  of  begging,  is 
likely  to  go  down  now-a-days,"  said  Undermine. 

''  Nous  verrons,^''  said  Frank,  "  I  believe  that 
man  is  bona  fide  what  he  says,  and  I'm  de- 
termined to  see ;  and  if  he  is,  I  thought  you. 
Uncle,  as  a  fellow  author,  might  help  me  to  lend 
lend  him  the  £200  he  wants." 
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*'  There's  a  valgar  old  saying,  bat  a  very  true 
one/'  said  Sir  Felix,  mechanically  buttoning  up 
his  pockets,  " '  That  a  fool  and  his  money  are 
soon  parted.'     I  am  no  fool,  Frank." 

''  Capital ! "  said  Undermine. 

"  And  new,"  said  Frank;  "  but  surely,  uncle, 
you  would  devote  to  such  a  cause  some  part  of 
the  profits  of  your  '  Essay  on  Taste  ?'  "  Frank 
knew  that  his  uncle  was  two  hundred  pounds 
out  of  pocket  by  that  same  Essay. 

Sir  Felix  reddened.  "  A  very  bad  joke, 
young  man !  you  know  very  well,  that  owing  to 
the  inefficiency  of  the  publishers,  and  the  poli- 
tical excitement  so  injurious  to  literature,  which 
existed  at  the  moment  of  publication,  that  work, 
advertised  as  it  was  in  the  papers,  caused  me  to 
be  two  hundred  pounds  out  of  pocket." 

"  Why,  I  thought,  uncle,  it  was  only  a  fool 
and  his  money  which  were  soon  parted  ?  But 
the  carriage  you  invented?"  (that,  too,  had 
failed)  "  and  the  mine  you  worked?"  (a  dead 
failure  too  \) 
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"Nonsense!"  said  Sir  Felix,  smarting  un- 
der his  nephew's  good-humoured  raillery. 
"  He  can  never  be  said  to  succeed  who  has 
never  had  courage  to  attempt.  My  Essay,  my 
Barouchette,  and  my  Copper  mine,  if  they  have 
not  brought  wealth  into  my  coffers,  have  fur- 
nished employment  to  Industry;"  and  with 
this  Johnsonian  peroration  Sir  Felix  proposed 
they  should  take  coffee  in  the  library,  and  look 
in  at  the  new  opera. 

Frank  despatched  a  note  to  "  B.  D.,"  request- 
ing an  interview,  and  then  gave  himself  up  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  hour,  with  all  the  zest  of  an 
unsatiated  and  warm-hearted  enthusiast  of  three- 
and-twenty.  While  Sir  Felix  Archer,  more  in- 
veterate against  him  than  ever,  turned  over  in 
his  own  mind  again  and  again  how  he  should 
prevent  one  who  had  dared  to  ridicule  the 
Barouche tte,  the  Essay  on  Taste,  and  the  Cop- 
per mine,  from  lording  it  one  day  in  Felix  Park 
and  Portland  Place. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


Frank  Stanley  was  a  fine  and  noble-hearted 
fellow  :  in  him  were  united  those  rare  gifts  (rare, 
even  apart,  but  much  rarer  together),  genius,  and 
warmth  of  heart ;  thus  every  source  of  enjoy- 
ment, both  in  the  intellectual  and  the  actual 
world,  was  open  to  him.  He  was  a  first-rate 
scholar,  and  a  man  of  real  taste  ;  a  boundless 
philanthropist,  disposed  to  see  all  things  en 
beau,  and  through  a  rose-coloured  veil ;  simple 
and  even  hardy  in  his  habits,  blest  with  robust 
health;  and  though  with  a  heart  overflowing 
with  aifectionate  sympathies,  as  he  had  no  near 
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and  dear  relations  (his  nearest  being  the  cold 
and  unendearing  Sir  Felix)  he  had  no  other 
selveSy  in  whose  pains  and  perils  to  suffer  more, 
tenfold,  than  in  his  own.  He  often  thought  how 
he  should  have  loved  and  revered  a  tender 
mother — how  doted  on  a  sweet  and  sympa- 
thizing sister.     But,  like  Cowper's  goldfinch — 

"  That  delight  he  never  knew, 
And  therefore  never  missed." 

Then,  too,  how  would  he  have  felt  their  sorrows  ! 
with  how  incurable  a  grief  would  he  have  be- 
wailed their  loss !     .     .     .     . 

He  was  romantic — what  young  man  of  in- 
tellect and  warm  heart  is  not  ?  And  yet  he 
had  never  been  in  love ;  with  great  fastidi- 
ousness of  feeling  and  of  taste,  he  had  not  yet 
met  that  woman,  who  could  realise  his  poet- 
dream  of  beauty,  satisfy  his  intellectual  cra\4ng 
for  a  gifted  companion,  and  come  up  to  his  high 
moral  standard  for  warmth  of  heart,  and  true 
benevolence   of  feeling  !     It  was  much  to   re- 
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quire  —  beauty  of  a  rare  and  poetical  order ; 
genius — for  no  woman,  with,  the  imperfect  and 
unintellectual  education  given  to  the  sex — no 
woman  is  a  gifted  and  bright  companion  unless 
she  have  genius  (genius,  the  power  that  rends 
all  fetters,  triumphs  over  all  opposition,  and 
turns  every  material  to  account).  Beauty, 
genius,  and,  rarer  still — truth,  tenderness,  and 
charity  of  heart !  ...  all  these  he  requires. 
To  the  woman  who  unites  these,  and  whose 
Urst  love  he  can  win  (for  that  is  a  sine  qua 
non),  Frank  means  to  offer  all  the  boundless 
and  hoarded  tenderness  of  his  heart.  But  should 
so  rare  a  being  exist,  will  she  love  him  ?  and  for 
himself  alone  ?    Ah  !  there  is  the  doubt ! 

Though  elegant  and  pleasing,  with  a  stately 
form,  and  an  open,  manly  face,  Frank  has  no 
gaudy  beauty  to  boast.  His  candid  and  straight- 
forward manner  is  not  very  poj:)ular  "vvith 
women,  and  as  yet  he  has  never  been  dis- 
tinguished by  any  preference  which  he  could 
believe    disinterested.      His   eight    hundred   a 
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year  (moderate  and  mere  competence  as  it  was, 
and  his  expectation  of  a  Baronetcy  and  estates, 
doubtful  as  they  were),  these  had  been  admired 
and  courted.  But  Frank  wished  to  be  loved  en- 
tirely and  solely  for  himself,  and  had  often  con- 
templated a  Mr.  Burchell  scheme  of  trying  his 
powers  as  a  ruined  man,  whenever  he  should 
meet  Avith  a  "  Sophia  "  worthy  of  the  risk, 
exertion,  and  annoyance,  of  such  an  enter- 
prise. 

And  now,  Sir  Felix  Archer's  perfect  equipage 
(not  his  barouchette,  but),  a  softly  cushioned 
landau,  with  the  most  delicate  and  buoyant 
of  motions,  bears  them  thi'ough  cool,  deserted 
Portland  Place,  into  the  busy  world  of  Re- 
gent Street.  How  much  pomp :  and  how 
much  misery !  .  .  .  .  How  easily  glide  the 
plumed  and  jewelled  fair,  dra■^^^l  by  the  proud 
and  glossy  steeds !  How  limj^  the  ragged, 
lean,  and  shaggy  wretches,  eagerly  (when 
some  slight  delay  occurs,  and  the  splendid 
carriages  halt  for  a  few  minutes)  watching  for 
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one  look  of  pity  from  tlic  proud  beauties 
Avitliin,  one  jewelled  and  white  hand  extend- 
ing the  smallest  boon — and  vain  that  watch! 
Dives  and  Lazarus  at  every  step.  Ah,  heart- 
less sons  and  daughters  of  Mammon !  a  bitter 
reckoning  awaits  you.  Ye  slighted  children 
of  Want,  your  day  Avill  come.  Oh,  the  lavish 
affluence  of  those  palace-like  shops,  and  the 
lean,  wolf-eyed  Famine,  glaring  in  upon  them  ! 
Poor  Frank  !  in  spite  of  Sir  Felix's  open,  and 
Undermine 's  suppressed,  ridicule,  he  tcould 
listen,  would  succour,  would  even  let  in  a 
draught  of  air  on  Sir  Felix,  to  flinga  shilling  to 
a  ragged,  famished  mother,  bearing  in  her  lean 
arms  a  skelteon  babe  1 

At  length  they  reach  the  Opera:  a  broad 
daylight  still  glares — on  scornful  beauty,  and 
importunate  famine — on  Old  Age,  hideous  with 
rouge,  pearl  powder,  jewels,  golden  locks, 
and  utter  selfishness,  propped  up  by  velvet 
cushions,  and  in  pursuit  of  Pleasure ;  and  on 
Old  Age,  bent,  ragged,  barefoot,  extending  the 

VOL.  I.  F 
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lean  hand,  and  murmuring  the  disregarded 
prayer,  pleading  for  bread — and  lo  !  the  for- 
mer seemed  the  more  revolting  picture  of  the 
two  !  Yes,  it  was  still  broad  day  without,  and 
all  the  stern  realities  of  life  within,  by  arti- 
ficial light,  one  listened  to  art's  triumphs,  and 
gazed  on  gracefully-fictitious  wo.  Sir  Felix, 
unexcitable  and  unexcited,  lounged  back  in  an 
arm-chair,  in  the  little  crimson  prison,  made 
as  luxurious  as  the  "  prison  discipline"  of  the 
Queen's  Theatre  admitted,  and  through  his 
Opera  glass  he  began  to  review  thehouse  ;  and 
many  a  mother's  heart  beat,  and  alas !  many 
a  daughter's  bounded,  as  the  wealthy  and 
widowed  Baronet  (a  professed  connoisseur) 
deliberately  scanned  the  fair  features  of  the 
"  demoiselles  a  marierT  Undermine,  in  true 
parvenu  style,  pushed  liimsclf  forward,  eager 
that  friends  in  pit  and  gallery  should  see  him 
in  the  Opera-box  of  Sir  Felix  Archer,  Bart. ! 
And  Frank  Stanley,  to  whom  the  Opera  was 
a  new  and  rare  delic^ht,  sat  in  the  back  of  the 
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boxj  thrilling  to  Grisi's  passionate  personation 
of  Lucrezia  Borgia. 

It  was  one  of  that  brilliant  theatre's  most 
brilliant  nights ;  the  scattered  aristocracy  of 
the  three  kingdoms  was  assembled  there ; 
many  that  were  stars  of  first-rate  magnitude, 
in  their  own  peculiar  sphere,  found  them- 
selves lost  in  the  brilliant  galaxy  of  the  Lon- 
don firmament  of  fashion  ;  and  faintly  twinkled 
they  and  their  hereditary  but  old-fashioned 
sets  of  diamonds,  from  remote  boxes  in  the 
fourth  or  fifth  tier.  Many  a  lauded  country 
belle,  and  courted  county  member,  and  many 
a  nobleman  (not  quite  of  the  elite)  learnt  a 
bitter  lesson,  and  shrank  into  insignificance. 
Dukes,  Marquises,  and  Earls  were  so  rife, 
that  even  they  lost  something  of  their  self-im- 
portance and  their  pride.  There  had  been  a 
Drawing-room  in  the  morning,  and  forests  of 
ostrich  feathers  waved  to  the  warm  air,  and 
mines  of  gems  glistened  unheeded ;  fair  necks 
were  arched,  and  proud  heads  tossed,  in  vain ! 

f2 
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there  was  a  very  mob  of  Beauty  and  High- 
birth.  One  only,  "  the  Fn-st  Lady  in  the 
Land/'  lost  nothing  by  the  lavish  pomp  and 
splendour  around ;  of  all  those  proud  ones,  she 
was  still  the  Queen  ! 

In  all  the  simplicity  of  real  Majesty  she 
sate,  her  presence  making  that  spot  a  throne ; 
her  vii'tues  dignifvdng  it  into  a  shrine.  Rouged, 
and  plumed,  and  jewelled  heads,  bowed  be- 
hind her ;  no  ornament  bound  her  classic  head 
and  silken  braided  hair,  save  the  "  white  and 
red  rose,"  blent  in  her.  Beside  her  was  the 
chosen  of  her  young  heart,  partner  of  all  her 
cares,  father  of  England's  future  King  !  She 
Avas  pale,  save  when  some  exquisite  strain 
awoke  some  echo  in  her  heart  and  his;  and 
then  their  eyes  met,  and  the  rose  of  England 
blushed  upon  her  cheek.  And  faithless  wives, 
and  shameless  cecisheos,  and  callous  husbands, 
saw  that  a  Queen  did  not  disdain  to  love  and 
honour  him  whom  she  had  chosen ;  that  conju- 
gal tenderness  sate  upon  a  thi'one  ;    that  faithful 
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bosoms  beat  beneath  a  star ;  and  tliey  began  to 
doubt  whetber  they  themselves  were  not  only 
bad,  but,  what  they  heeded  more,  "bad  ton.'''' 

During  the  entre  acte,  to  a  small  box,  far 
away  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hou;se,  Frank 
often  directed  his  Opera-glass,  and  each  suc- 
cessive time  dwelt  longer  and  more  intently 
on  some  object  there.  That  box  contained  a 
plain,  deformed  woman,  a  dowdy  chaperon,  a 
pert-looking,  sandy-haired  boy,  and  a  very 
Psyche  in  form  and  face,  with  glittering  au- 
burn hail',  and  youth's  first  bloom  upon  her 
cheek — in  a  word,  Lucilla  Temple  ! 

It  is  about  a  fortnight  since  she  began  her 
daily  visits  to  Miss  Trueblue ;  and  a  warm  and 
sincere  regard  has  sprung  up  between  them. 
Many  little  attentions,  wealth  can  make  accept- 
able, if  united  to  tact  and  delicacy,  the  poor 
deformed  pupil  has  paid  to  her  beautiful  young 
teacher ;  and  so  much  has  her  kindness  won 
\\\)0\\  the  hearts  of  Lucilla's  parents,  that  they 
have  consented  to  her  going  to  the  Opera  with 
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Miss  Trueblue,  chaperoned  by  an  old  Scotch 
aunt  of  that  lady's,  and  attended  by  Tom. 

Lucilla's  wild  and  new  delight,  in  tliis  her 
first  Opera,  might  be  seen  in  her  varying  colour, 
her  tearful  eyes,  her  animated,  yet  soft  expres- 
sions. It  was  certainly  Lucilla's  beauty  that  had 
attracted  Frank's  glass  to  that  box ;  but  yet  it 
often  wandered  to  the  pale,  pensive,  and  amiable 
features  of  Miss  Trueblue ;  for  in  Miss  True- 
blue,  Frank  has  recognised  an  early  friend. 
Old  Trueblue  once  had  a  son,  and  he  was  at 
school  with  Frank,  in  a  remote  spot  by  the  sea- 
side, where  old  Trueblue  had  a  villa,  when 
there  were  yet  hopes  that  sea  aii-  and  bathing 
might  restore  his  afflicted  daughter.  Young 
Trueblue  was  a  cripple,  too — perhaps  some  he- 
reditary disease  caused  the  infirmity  of  both 
brother  and  sister.  However,  a  cripple  at  school 
*  is  much  to  be  pitied,  and  Frank  was  almost  the 
only  friend  poor  little  Trueblue  foimd.  He 
alone  never  mocked,  never  bullied,  never  teased 
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him,  but  always  defended,  even  at  fearful  odds, 
and  a  frightful  risk. 

He  often  spent  a  holyday  at  Trueblue  Villa, 
and  once  a  whole  Christmas  vacation.  An  inti- 
macy had  long  subsisted,  but  Frank  had  di'opped 
it  when  both  he  and  Miss  Trueblue  grew  up, 
because  he  fancied  something  more  than  friend- 
ship in  the  susceptible  heart  of  the  poor  little 
hunchback.  However,  as  he  watched  her  now, 
he  saw  her  smile  and  sigh,  and  blush  and  glance ; 
and  following  the  direction  of  her  eyes,  he 
found  them  settle  in  the  pit,  on  a  young  man 
whose  striking  beauty  of  form  and  face  only 
made  his  vulgarity  and  mauvais  ton  the  more 
remarkable.  There  was  no  expression  in  his 
countenance,  which  was  very  much  that  of  one 
of  the  handsomest  of  the  wax  heads  in  a  hair- 
dresser's shop ;  his  glossy  black  hair,  parted  in 
the  middle,  was  curled  on  a  white  but  rather 
retreating  forehead ;  his  features  were  Grecian ; 
his  eyes,  large,  black,  but  very  unmeaning  ;  his 
complexion  2^ink  and  white ;  his  whiskers  black 
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and  glossy  as  his  hair ;  and  he  constantly  drew 
aside  his  scarlet  lips  in  a  weak  smile,  for  no 
other  purpose  but  to  show  his  dazzling  teeth. 
His  figure  was  very  tall  and  fine,  and  his  dress 
as  absurd  as  gaudy  taste  (which  his  peculiar 
circumstances  enabled  him  to  exercise  ad  libitum) 
could  make  it.  No  practised  eye  could  for  a 
moment  mistake  him  for  a  gentleman,  but  to 
Miss  Trueblue  he  seemed  perfection ! 

Twenty  thousand  ]30unds !  .  .  .  .  that 
is  his  one  idea,  as  he  gazes  at  IMiss  Trueblue ; 
for  of  that  sum  she,  by  the  will  of  her  uncle, 
is  in  actual  possession.  As  her  father's  sole  heir, 
her  expectations  are  boundless ;  but,  silly  as 
Frederick  Vernon  Smirk  is,  he  knows  ofifended 
fathers  can  marry  again,  or  leave  their  wealth 
to  public  charities,  to  vent  their  private  pique. 
Can  Frederick  Vernon  Smirk,  so  proud  of 
what  a  wiser  man  would  blush  to  own — his 
illegitimate  descent  from  a  nobleman,  who  spurns 
him — he,  the  admii'ed  of  milliners,  and  adored 
of  mantua-makers,  who  has  broken  three  straw- 
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bonnet  makers'  hearts,  made  a  lady's  maid  throw 
herself  into  the  Serpentine,  from  which  she  was 
pulled  out  by  a  policeman,  whom  she  afterwards 
married,  and  a  pastry-cook  damsel  take  poison, 
and  send  for  the  stomach-pump — can  he,  Fre- 
derick Vernon  Smii'k,  with  gentle-blood  in  his 
veins — for  his  father  teas  a  noble  scamp,  and  his 
mother  the  fond,  credulous,  and  beautifid  or- 
phan of  a  poor  subaltern,  toiling  away  life  as 
a  nursery  governess  in  the  haughty  Vernon 
family ! — in  love,  and  unprotected — can  he  sell 
his  matchless  charms  for  twenty  thousand 
pounds !  He  is  sorely  tempted ;  he  thinks 
of,  and  mutters  over  to  himself,  '  'Untcrs, 
'ounds,  clever  'acks — a  villa  at  'Ornsey,  a 
season  in  Paris — my  cab,  my  tiger,  my  groom  ! ' 
— and  as  the  mitre  acte  begins,  he  rises,  redo- 
lent of  musk  and  amber,  resolved  to  pay  his 
respects  to  Miss  Trueblue. 

As  he  moves  with  a  vulgar  swagger,  some 
men  of  fashion  indulge  in  an  almost  audible 
laugh  as  he  passes  them  :  "  I'm  sure  that  cursed 

F  3 
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fellow's  a  tailor/'  says  one,  little  deeming  that 
he  was  right. 

"  Yes,  by  Jove,  he  is,  for  he's  given  me  a 
^stitch'  in  the  side.  Why  he's  an  incarnation  of 
his  own  goose.  Look  at  the  fool — nine  of  such 
make  a  man  !  ninety  conld'nt  do  it." 

^'  Well,  I  think  he's  a  perfumer,  fresh  from 
the  Civet  Cat  in  the  Strand.  Just  see  his  hair ! 
Oh,  he  must  be  a  hair-dresser.  Why  his  bust 
would  do  admirably  to  stick  in  his  own  shop. 
I'm  sure  I've  seen  him  in  a  white  apron  some- 
where, curling-tongs  in  one  hand,  and  comb  in 
the  other." 

"  No,  no,  Plinlimmon;  ten  to  one,  he's  to 
be  seen  somewhere  in  the  East,  tmrolling  his 
book  of  patterns  with  a  practised  jerk.  He's 
not  a  West-end  tailor — I  don't  mean  that. 
But  by  George,  the  fellow's  insolent !  See, 
he's  actually  stuck  his  eye-glass  into  his  eye, 
and  is  staring  my  cousin  out  of  countenance. 
Now,  Plin.,  now  for  some  fun ; "  and  the  silly 
fellows,  all  a  little  elevated,  and  fresh  fi.'om  the 
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*'  mess/'  prepared  for  a  laugh,  which  they  were 
not  too  refined  to  call  a  "  lark." 

Frederick  Vernon  Smirk  had  very  adroitly 
stuck  his  eye-glass  into  his  eye,  and  was  glaring 
through  it  on  vacancy,  quite  innocent  of  any 
design  in  what  he  did. 

'^  Go  it,  Featherhead  !  go  it,  Featherhead !  " 
said  some  of  the  loungers  ;  "  he'll  be  off — he's 
on  the  go." 

'^  I'd  thank  you  to  remove  your  eye-glass. 
Sir,"  said  Featherhead,  insolently,  yet  colouring, 
from  a  mixture  of  conceit  and  bashfidness. 

Frederick  made  no  answer,  but  his  height- 
ened coloiu'  showed  he  heard  the  affront. 

"  Go  it,  Featherhead !  go  it ! "  said  the 
chorus. 

"  If  you  don't  remove  that  glass  yourself,  I 
shall  be  compelled  to  do  it  for  you ;  you  annoy 
my  cousin !"  said  Featherhead,  to  Smirk. 

*^  I  never  suffer  any  one  to  remove  my  eye- 
glass, but  myself.  Sir  ! "  said  Frederick,  with  an 
air  of  dignity  extremely  ludicrous ;  and  as   he 
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spoke,  he  removed  it  from  his  eye  ^vitli  an  air  of 
importance,  and  swaggered  out  of  the  pit,  amid 
the  laughter  of  all  concerned  in  the  attack.  As 
he  retreated,  the  words,  "  snob,"  "  cool  hand," 
"  cad,"  and  "  had  the  best  of  it,  though,"  tingled 
in  his  wounded  and  burning  ears  ;  and  little 
Plinlimmon,  and  little  Featherhead,  flaxen- 
headed  youths  in  the  Guards,  looked  very  silly 
and  very  "  small."  Much  as  they  despised  our 
poor  Frederick  Yernon  Smirk,  they  would  have 
given  a  good  deal  to  exchange  theii'  little  insig- 
nificant figures  and  pale  faces  for  his  Narcissus- 
like bust  and  Antinous  figure ;  but  then,  in 
their  class  of  life,  such  beauty  would  have  been 
invaluable ;  art  would  have  refined,  education 
have  polished,  and  patrician  bearing  have  ren- 
dered it  irresistible  ;  while  in  a  "  snob,"  it  only 
rendered  vulgarity  remarkable,  and  awakened 
regret.  Then,  too,  proud  as  they  were,  they 
would  not  have  desj^ised  Frederick's  chance  of 
fifty  thousand  j^ounds  do^ii,  and  boundless 
wealth  at  paralytic  old  Trueblue's  death !  Grand 
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as  they  think  themselves,  they  are  all  in  debt, 
and  would  jump  at  Miss  Trueblue,  or  rather  at 
her  wealth,  while  she  would  scorn  all  the  Plin- 
limmons  and  all  the  Feathcrheads  that  ever 
accepted  a  bill,  even  if  they  brought  her  coro- 
nets in  exchange  for  her  dowry,  and  yet  deem 
herself  blest  to  follow  her  Frederick  in  beggary 
through  the  world.  So  cheer  up,  poor  Frede- 
rick, all  tailor  as  thou  now  art,  and  "  snob  "  as 
thou  must  ever  be ;  thy  beauty  is  not  so  useless 
to  thee  after  all. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Frank  kept  an  anxious  watch  upon  the  box 
that  held  Lucilla  and  his  old  friend  Miss  True- 
blue  ;  the  longer  he  gazed  on  the  young  Lu- 
cilla, the  more  eager  did  he  feel  to  renew  his 
old  friendship  with  her  companion. 

He  beholds  his  heau  ideal  of  womanly  loveh- 
ness  realized,  and  that  for  the  first  time  !  He  is 
romantic,  and  is  half  in  love  already  with  a  giid 
he  has  only  seen  through  an  Opera-glass,  and 
across  the  Opera-house  !  But,  then  there  is 
something  so  chaste  and  simple  in  her  dress  (by 
the  way,  a  white  Indian  muslin.  Miss  Trueblue 
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had  induced  her  to  accept) ;  the  one  white 
camelia  in  her  hair,  Avith  its  glossy  dark 
leaves,  was  so  tasteful!  so  becoming! — (the 
poor  little  hunchbank,  had  fixed  it  among  her 
young  friend's  shining  ringlets).  Then  there 
was  something  so  patrician  in  her  beauty,  so 
modest  in  her  manner  ! 

Alas  !  already  many  glasses  are  levelled  at 
her ;  Frank  grows  fretful !  jealous !  anxious ! — 
he  positively  dreads  lest  his  uncle  should  dis- 
cover his  prize,  and  fix  his  cold  and  odious  gaze 
on  that  lovely  face ;  he  would  so  hate  it  to  be 
scanned  by  the  cold  connoisseur ;  but  luckily, 
Sir  Felix  does  not  seem  to  have  discovered 
her. 

A  be\'y  of  handsome  damsels  in  the  pit  seems 
to  engross  his  attention  for  a  time ;  their  black 
eyes  flash,  their  parted  lips  show  their  white 
teeth,  their  gaze  is  fixed  on  Sir  Felix  Archer's 
box.  The  old  dandy  simpers,  gazes,  glances 
tenderly  at  them,  and  then  eager,  as  he  thinks 
that  Undermine  should  see  his  conquests,  says, 
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"  By  Jove,  Undermine !  those  are  some  fine 
girls,  staring  and  smiling  at  one  of  us.  Do  you 
think  they're  quite " 

"  They  are  smiling  at  me.  Sir  Felix,"  said 
Undermine,  who  had  long  been  in  a  fidget. 

"  At  you ! "  and  Sir  Felix  arched  his  brows. 

"  Yes,  Sir  Felix ;  the  silly  young  gigglers 
are  my  sisters ;  their  first  Opera — home  for  the 
holydays.  They  have  just  found  me  out,  and 
are  smiling  and  nodding  to  me." 

^^  They  are  very  fine  girls !  you  must  intro- 
duce me  some  day,"  said  Sir  Felix,  coldly,  and 
he  turned  his  glass  elsewhere.  Now,  Under- 
mine had  been  in  a  fidget  even  since  he  first 
detected  his  sisters  in  the  j)it^  chaperoned  by 
their  mamma,  a  vulgar,  ovcrbloAvn  city  dame. 
He  had  formed  a  sort  of  plan  for  making  one 
of  them  Lady  Archer,  and  he  did  not  at  all 
wish  that  Sir  Felix  should  see  liis  sisters  for  the 
first  time  in  the  pit  of  the  Opera,  hot,  crowded, 
jostled,  and  ill-dressed.  Still,  it  could  not  be 
helped.     It  would  not  do  to  let  him  fancy  they 
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were  questionable  girls,  of  very  forward  man- 
ners. He  must  make  the  best  of  it,  and  trust  to 
some  lucky  chance  of  a  favourable  introduc- 
tion. 

Frank  was  a  very  long  time  making  up  his 
mind  to  the  simple  step  of  proceeding  to  Miss 
Trueblue's  box,  to  renew  his  acquaintance  with 
her;  but  the  new  and  fretful  feeling  in  his 
heart  is  a  very  timid  one.  At  length,  however, 
he  can  bear  suspense  no  longer ;  he  must  get 
nearer  to  his  unknown  idol  of  an  hour. 

He  hurries  along  the  empty  passages,  the 
quiet  corridors,  and  up  the  deserted  steps. 
Grisi  is  engrossing  the  house,  and  all  is  still, 
save  her  exquisite  and  silver  roulades.  What 
little  mean  doors  are  alone  between  him  and 
the  jewelled  queens  of  fashion  !  At  length,  he 
reaches  the  distant  tier,  in  which  is  Miss  True- 
blue's  box.  He  has  looked  in,  for  it  is  partly 
open ;  all  is  right — that  haunting  face  was 
turned  smilingly  round ;  he  saw  it  distinctly ; 
lovelier,  a  thousand-fold,  than  he  had  deemed  it 
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from  his  box.  He  caught  a  silver  laugh,  and  the 
low,  musical  tones  of  the  sweetest  voice  he  had 
ever  heard.  He  will  walk  up  and  down  to  gain 
courage,  and  quiet  his  beating  heart.  He  has 
so  much  at  stake — fond  fool !  Who  enters  the 
lobby,  and  moves  before  him,  swaggering  along, 
and  poisoning  the  air  with  musk  and  amber  ? 
A  being,  "  of  coxcombry's  worst  coxcombs,  e'en 
the  pink ! "  He  turns  round  on  Frank  his  hand- 
some, unmeaning,  vulgar  face.  He  struts,  he 
hums,  and  conceitedly  opening  the  door  of  that 
box,  which  is  to  Frank  a  shrine,  a  voice  of  wel- 
come is  heard,  the  door  is  closed,  and  all  is  still. 
Frank  retires,  disheartened  and  disappointed ; 
he  cannot  seek  admittance  where  such  a 
*^  snob"  is  welcomed.  That  wretch,  e\ddcntly,  in 
his  opinion,  one  of  the  swell  mob,  to  sit  beside 
his  Psyche — perhaps  her  accepted  lover  !  Oh 
that  he  had  never  seen  her !  he  feels  jealous, 
injured,  angry — almost  tearful.  Alas  !  alas ! 
Frank  is  in  love. 


CHAPTER  X. 


Poor  Prank  was  quite  mistaken  in  his  notion 
that  the  beautiful  head  and  face  of  Lucilla  had 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  professed  connoisseur 
and  lady-killer.  Sir  Felix  Archer.  No  !  at  his 
first  deliberate  glance  round  the  house,  he  re- 
cognised her,  but  he  was  not  at  all  anxious  to 
point  her  out  to  his  nephew,  whom  he  knew 
to  be  as  headstrong  and  romantic  as  he  him- 
self was  cold  and  calculating.  Besides,  he  was 
always  on  his  guard,  and  never  introduced  any 
man  who  might  become  a  rival  to  any  woman 
on  whom  he  had   any  views,  however  vague 
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and  remote.  His  first  impression  was  re- 
vived concerning  Lucilla.  Animated,  elegantly- 
dressed,  and  in  her  best  looks,  her  present  ap- 
pearance put  to  flight  the  memory  of  that  she 
presented  at  her  odious  dinner-party.  Under- 
mine's  advice  and  his  nephew's  taunts  were  in 
his  ear  !  What  joy  for  him,  if  a  son  and  heir- 
apparent  were  to  cut  out  his  detested  heir-pre- 
sumj)tive,  and  j^resumptuous,  for  ever.  But 
then,  to  link  himself  with  people  so  odiously 
poor  as  the  Temples !  And  if  his  third  mar- 
riage were  unblest  with  children !  To  a  man 
of  pleasure  a  wife  is  always  an  incumbrance ! 
He  must  think  about  it ;  there  was  no  hui'ry ; 
at  any  time  he  was  sui'e  of  her  joyful  accept- 
ance. Why,  she  had  made  a  thousand  little 
advances  on  the  di-eadful  day  of  the  dinner,  in 
Pleasant  Row.  Besides,  what  girl  in  her  senses, 
situated  as  she  was,  could  reftise  a  Baronet  with 
five  thousand  a  year,  Felix  Park,  a  house  in 
Portland  Place,  and  Archer  Coui't,  in  York- 
shire ?    He  had  some  doubt  about  the  propriety 
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of  pointing  out  Lncilla  to  Undermine ;  but  if 
the  client  was  cunning,  the  lawyer  was  doubly 
so.  He  had  remarked  her,  and  remarked,  too, 
Sir  Felix  Archer's  notice  of  her ;  he  saw  that 
Sir  Felix  regarded  her  Avith  an  interest  which 
he  could  scarcely  help  sharing ;  for  every  man, 
however  vulgar,  has  an  innate  sense  of,  and 
love  for,  the  beautifLil.  Of  course  his  own 
account  of  their  intercourse  was  a  garbled  one. 
It  was  true  that  old  Undermine,  who  had  the 
stewardship  of  the  estate  of  Temple's  flither, 
had  profited  largely  by  that  gentleman's  ruin, 
and  risen  in  wealth  and  importance  in  pro- 
portion as  he  sank ;  and  it  was  true,  too,  that 
he  would  not  have  sanctioned  his  son's  address- 
ing the  daughter  of  a  ruined  man ;  and  true 
was  it  also,  that  young  Undermine  could  take 
good  care  of  his  detestable  self,  and  that  a 
sort  of  girlish  intimacy  had  subsisted  between 
Lucilla  Temple  and  her  namesake,  Lucilla 
Undermine,  whose  name  had  been  given  her 
some  twenty  years  before,  with  a  silver  goblet, 
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and  a  coral  and  bells,  when  Mr.  Temple,  senior, 
yielded  to  the  prayer  of  the  then  hiunble  Un- 
dermines, and  condescended  to  stand  as  god- 
father to  their  infant  daughter.  All  this  was 
true,  but  the  colouring  was  false. 

Mr.  Temple  was  a  gentleman,  and  he  felt  it — 
old  Undermine  a  parvenu,  and  he  felt  it.  All  the 
Undermines  felt  they  were  parvenus ',  all  the 
Temples  knew  they  were,  however  poor,  how- 
ever slighted,  of  ancient  birth,  and  gentle  blood. 
The  Undermines  could  not  look  down  on  the 
Temples — they  could  not  help  a  sort  of  de- 
ference of  manner  towards  them.  Mrs.  Under- 
mine, in  her  rich  lavender  satin,  could  not  help 
addressing  Mrs.  Temple,  in  her  tui'ned  and 
faded  silk,  as  "ma'am."  And  however  tliread 
bare  Mr.  Temple's  coat,  still  to  old  Undermine 
he  was  "  sir."  No  di'css  could  crive  the  Miss  Un- 
dermines  the  air  of  Lucilla,  and  they  felt  it.  And 
as  for  Renard  Undermine,  with  all  his  boasts, 
and  conceited  inuendoes,  he  had  often  decked 
himself  out,  and  brushed  his  wiry  brown  hair 
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bolt  upriglit,  and  sported  rings  on  his  clumsy 
fingers,  and  bored  Lucilla  with  bis  legal  puns, 
jokes,  and  quibbles  ;  but  never,  to  use  his  own 
phrase,  could  "  get  on  loith  her  "  at  all.  She 
treated  him  with  a  chilling  hauteur,  very  diifer- 
ent  from  the  agaceries,  of  all  his  sisters'  other 
friends — misses  who  lived  in  large,  handsome 
houses  in  Bedford  Row,  Gower  Street,  Russell 
Place,  and  other  such  professional  purlieus,  and 
who  all  agreed  that  Renard  Undermine  was,  in 
their  own  language,  "  a  nice  young  man,  a 
genteel  young  man,  a  marrying  man  too ;  but 
very  higJi,  very  severe,  and  such  a  quiz !" 

But  then  he  knew  such  "  high  people."  In 
speaking  of  the  nobility,  he  called  them  by  pet 
names  (which  to  their  minds,  betokened  great 
intimacy).  "  There  goes  Sir  Bob,  tired  to  death ; 
he  told  me  he  should  be  worn  out  before  night. 
Ah  !  there's  sweet  Lady  Clem. ;  pale,  by  Jove  ! 
that  last  ice  upset  her,  or  perhaps  the  last  waltz  ! 
the  dear  creature  said  it  would."  He  would 
then  hazard  a  bow  or  a  nod,  pretending  it  was 
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in  return  for  one  from  the  haughty  head  of 
some  belle  of  the  season.  And  who,  among  the 
incessant  bowing,  nodding,  smiling,  ogling,  and 
greeting,  of  a  crowd  in  Hyde  Park,  or  Ken- 
sington Gardens,  could  detect  Renard  Under- 
mine's  ruse  ? 

Perceiving  Sir  Felix  Archer  had  no  inten- 
tion of  pointing  out  Lucilla,  and  determined 
to  be  in  his  confidence,  he  said — "  Look,  Sir 
Felix,  that  is  Lucilla  Temple,  I  do  believe  ! 
If  I  remember  right,  that  toss  of  the  head  is 
hers." 

Sir  Felix  coloured  slightly  (a  wonderful 
evidence  of  emotion  for  him  !)  "  By  Jove  !  I 
believe  you're  right,  Renard,"  he  said,  affecting 
a  little  surprise.  "  All  the  glasses  in  the  om- 
nibus are  levelled  at  her  too  !  I  coLildn't  think 
what  so  completely  engrossed  Ogle  and  Love- 
lace— and  TrelaT\aiey  too,  by  Jove  !  I  hope  they 
won't  set  their  heads  together  to  get  hold  of 
her !  they'll  run  her  down  if  they  do ;  and 
Temple    being  in   the   chiuch,   they'd  be  safe 
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enougli.  I  declare  I'm  very  mucli  tempted  to 
make  her  Lady  Archer  at  once,  before  she's 
blown  upon.  What  an  effect  she'd  pro- 
duce!" 

"  But,  Sir  Felix,  you  could  never  go  court- 
ing to  Pleasant  Row,  St.  Pancras?" 

"  I  fancy  I  should  not  have  to  court  much," 
said  Sir  Felix,  coldly.  "  Courting  is  very  well  in 
the  lower  and  middle  classes,  but  in  a  certain 
set  there  is  very  little  courting.  Still,  I  don't 
wish  to  visit  Pleasant  Row  again,  and  Temple 
bores  me  !  Besides,  it  may  come  to  nothing  ! 
I'm  as  changeable  as  a  woman,  Renard !  fasti- 
dious as  Byron,  and  uncertain  as  the  wind.  I 
was  half  in  love  with  her  the  first  time  I  saw 
her ;  the  next,  I  didn't  think  her  worth  a  look. 
Now  I'm  rather  struck  with  her  again  ;  perhaps 
next  time  I  may  think  nothing  of  her :  intimacy 
always  wearies  and  disgusts  me.  Then  the 
women  are  so  ready  !  I  quite  envy  you  fellows, 
(who  have  your  way  to  make)  the  excitement  of 
the  chase.    Now  we  never  know  the  luxury  of  a 
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chase  ;  we  are  never  allowed  a  doubt  or  a  wish. 
And  as  tlie  old  song  says — 

"  The  fruit  that  will  fall  without  shaking, 
Indeed  is  too  mellow  for  me  !" 

"  Capital,"  said  Undermine  \  "  too  mellow 
— capital !" 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  Undermine ;  you  can 
oblige  me,  if  you  will." 

''  Oh,  Sir  Felix !  tell  me  how !"  and  tears  of 
plausibility  filled  Eenard's  eyes. 

"  Well,  then,  I  want  to  see  a  little  more  of 
this  girl,  without  encountering  the  horrors  of 
Pleasant  Row,  or  raising  hopes  I  may  never 
realize.  Your  house  would  be  neutral  ground  ; 
there,  unsu.spected,  I  could  meet  her,  and  judge 
of  her,  escape  Temple,  and  not  commit  myself. 
Can  you  contrive  it,  without  giving  any  one  a 
hint,  think  you?" 

"  Oh  yes.  Sir  Felix,  I  am  sure  I  can." 

*^3^ell,  get  her  to  dine  with  your  sisters  quite 
671  families  and  let  me  drop  in  miexjjectedl^" 
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''  Oh,  Sii'  Felix,  you  do  us  so  mucli  honour  !" 

'^  No,  no,  I  have  an  object — you'll  manage 
it,  then?" 

"  I  shall  be  but  too  happy  to  do  so."  But 
the  curtain  rose_,  and  the  ballet  of  "  Undine  " 
bewitched  even  the  accustomed  eyes  of  Sir 
Felix  Archer. 

At  length  it  was  all  over.  Lucilla,  giddy 
with  delight,  took  Miss  Trueblue's  arm,  while 
Tom  proudly  offered  his  to  the  old  aunt,  pur- 
blind and  purdeaf,  whose  turbaned  head  shook 
like  a  mandarin's  in  a  tea  shop. 

Frederick  Smirk  had  yielded  to  a  whispered 
entreaty  of  Miss  Trueblue's,  who  di'eaded  the 
watchful  eye  of  some  friend  of  her  father's — he 
was  gone. 

It  was  long  before  our  party  joined  the 
moving  mass,  hurrying  towards  their  carriages. 
Much  were  they  shoved,  pushed,  squeezed,  and 
jostled;  and  constant  were  the  exclamations 
and  remarks  excited  by  Lucilla's  beauty.  Her 
eyes  sparkled  Avith  gratified  vanity  and  innocent 
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deliglit ;  and  when  tlic  sound  "  Miss  Trueblue's 
carriage  stops  the  way,''  reached  her  ear,  and 
the  footman,  who  daily  opened  the  door  to  the 
"Daily  teacher,"  touched  his  hat,  three  or  four 
damsels  cried  out,  "  Lucilla ! "  She  looked 
round,  and  recognised  the  Undermines. 

They  were  fond  of  Lucilla  ;  and  seeing  her 
so  elegantly  di'essed,  and  remarking  the  foot- 
man, they  were  proud  of  her  too. 

"  How  are  your  Mar  and  Par,  Miss  Tem- 
ple ?"  said  Mrs.  Undermine,  bowing.  "  Do  you 
still  reside  in  Pleasant  Row  ? " 

"  Do  fix  a  day  to  dine  with  us,  Lucilla  ;  do, 
dear,"  said  one  of  the  guis. 

"  Oh  do  ;  you  must — you  shall" — said  her 
friend  and  namesake. 

"  Come  quite  song  ceremonee^  my  dear,"  said 
Mrs.  Undermine  ;  "  come  and  take  pot  luck 
with  us.''^ 

"  Come  and  spend  a  long  day,  do  ! " 

"  Well,  if  papa  and  mamma  consent,  I  shall 
rejoice  to  do  so." 
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^*  Say  wlien  :  to-morrow  ? " 

"  No"  (that  was  one  of  Miss  Trueblue's 
days)  :  "  to-morrow  I  am  engaged." 

^^  Monday,  then ;  you  know  the  old  house. 
No.  14." 

"  Monday,  then.     Good-by,  dear." 

"  Farewell,  love.  My  respectful  compliments 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Temple.  Ah,  Tom !  how  you 
are  grown.  Ill  weeds  groio  apace.  I  hope  that 
don't  hold  good  with  you,  Tom.  You  must 
come  too,"  said  Mrs.  Undermine.  "  You're  the 
very  picture  of  your  Par,  Lucilla,"  she  added. 
"  Do,  pray,  bring  your  sister  on  Monday, 
Tom!"    Tom  was  delighted. 

"  Ah,"  thought  Lucilla,  "  if  they  knew  I  was 
only  the  daily  teacher  of  the  mistress  of  this 
fine  carriage  and  tall  footman,  they  would  have 
cut  me  at  once,  and  now  how  they  comt  me. 
Oh,  this  world,  this  world." 

Frank  had  watched  and  waited  till  he  saw 
Lucilla  into  the  carriage,  and  had  actually  se- 
cured  a  rose-bud,  which  had  fallen  from  her 
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bouquet.  Sii'  Felix  and  Undermine,  beliind 
in  the  crowd,  heard  the  day  fixed,  and  the  for- 
mer agreed  to  drop  in  as  if  by  chance. 

''  Let  no  one  dream  I  am  coming,"  said  Sir 
Felix.     '^  I  trust  to  your  honour,  Renard." 

The  honour  of  Renard !  All  his  own  family 
did  not  dream  Sir  Felix  was  coming,  but  knew 
it  as  a  grand  and  important  certainty,  and  of 
course  were  all  in  a  state  of  high  preparation 
accordingly. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


Frank  was  lounging  over  a  late  breakfast  at 
Hatchard's  Hotel,  Piccadilly,  and  was  busily 
consulting  the  Court  Guide,  and  the  London 
Directory,  for  the  abode  of  his  old  school- 
fellow's father,  Matthew  Trueblue,  when  he 
was  informed  a  gentleman  wished  to  see  him, 
and  came  by  appointment. 

Frank  then  remembered,  for  the  first  time, 
that  he  had  fixed  that  very  hour  for  the  visit  of 
the  Clergyman  whose  advertisement  had  so  in- 
terested him.  The  door  was  thrown  open,  and 
a  very  elegant  man,  about  forty,  advanced  into 
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the  room.  He  was  deadly  pale  when  first  lie 
met  Frank's  eye,  but  the  vivid  flush  of  shame 
rose  to  his  very  temples,  when  Frank,  with  a 
colour  almost  as  much  heightened  as  his  owti, 
offered  him  a  chair. 

The  stranger's  coat,  carefully  brushed,  was 
much  worn,  and  his  linen  had  the  yellow  tinge, 
peculiar  to  "washing  at  home;"  his  white  tie 
betrayed  the  Clergyman,  as  did  a  something 
unworldly  and  resigned  in  his  noble  features. 
His  hat  was  very  old  and  rusty,  and  his  shoes 
were  patched;  but  Intellect  and  Truth  were  (at 
least  so  Frank  thought)  enthroned  on  his  brow ; 
and  there  was  a  melancholy  sweetness  in  his 
smile,  that  went  at  once  to  Frank's  heart. 

"  My  name  is  Tem]3le ;  I  am  Cui-ate  at  St. 

's  Chapel,  St.  Pancras,  and  was  a  Fellow  of 

King's  College,  Cambridge,"  he  said.  "  I  came 
hither  with  some  misgivings  ;  poverty  is  so  often 
made  the  butt  of  thoughtless  ridicule  in  this 
great  city,  and  the  step  I  took  was  so  question- 
able,  that  I  did  not  feel   sui'e  I  might  not  be 
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exposing  myself  to  a  hoax ;  but  I  am  satisfied 
now — you.  Six,  I  see,  are  in  earnest." 

"  I  am,  indeed ;  the  interest  your  advertise- 
ment excited  in  me  is  now  increased  tenfokl.  To 
save  you  all  suspense,  I  may  as  well  say  at  once, 
I  tvill  advance  you  the  sum  you  need  as  a  loan. 
Were  my  resources  greater,  I  would  call  it  a 
subscription." 

Mr.  Temple  tried  to  speak,  but  his  emotion 
choked  his  voice.  He  had  come  prepared  per- 
haps to  find  the  ansAver  a  hoax,  or  at  best  to  be 
questioned,  censui-ed,  ridiculed,  asked  for  refer- 
ences, security,  interest,  and  probably  disap- 
pointed after  all. 

One  glance  at  Frank  assiu'cd  liim  he  was  a 
gentleman ;  and  as  he  marked  the  deference  of 
his  manner  to  one  so  unfortunate,  and  the  bene- 
volence beaming  in  his  eyes,  he  felt  certain  he 
was  a  good  man. 

Poor  Temple  tried  to  say,  "  I  thank  you," 
but  he  could  not  do  it ;  the  unexpected  trust, 
sympathy,  and  to  liim^  immense  assistance,  over- 

g3 
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came  him.  His  tears  gushed  forth ;  he  took  out  a 
thin  old  handkerchief,  evidently  from  the  same 
home  wash,  but  carefully  folded,  and  its  worn 
surface  exhibiting  many  a  patch  and  many  a 
darn,  and  turned  away.  Frank  saw  by  the  con- 
vulsive movement  of  his  tall  figure,  that  the 
strong  man  was  weeping  like  a  young  girl. 

Frank,  nobly  considerate,  left  the  room ;  and 
when,  in  about  ten  minutes,  he  returned.  Tem- 
ple was  pale  and  composed;  he  was  looking 
over  a  manuscript,  and  as  Frank  entered,  he 
said,  with  a  faint  smile,  but  without  trusting 
himself  to  look  up—"  I  have  brought  a  few 
chapters  of  the  work  from  which  I  hope  so 
much,  now  that  I  am  enabled  to  complete  it. 
Tell  me  frankly,  I  beg — would  it  weary  you  to 
■hear  some  portion  of  it  ?" 

"  It  would  delight  me,"  said  Frank ;  "  but 
first,  as  I  know  from  experience  how  poor  a 
breakfast  one  makes  when  the  mind  is  ill  at 
ease,  and  I  have  done  no  justice  to  this  good 
cheer,  let  us  make  our  first  advance  towards 
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the  intimacy,  which  I  hope  will  date  from  this 
day."  So  saying,  Frank  rang  for  hot  coffee, 
hot  rolls,  and  hot  cutlets.  And  Mr.  Temple, 
who  that  morning  had  only  taken  one  cup  of  a 
wretched  decoction  of  British  tea,  and  one  sHce 
of  singed  bread,  and  that,  with  a  sickly,  throb- 
bing heart,  now  fall  of  hope  and  peace,  made 
the  best  repast  he  had  done  for  many  years. 

He  then,  at  Frank's  request,  proceeded  to 
the  delightful  task  of  reading  the  best  portions 
of  his  work,  to  an  attentive,  discriminating, 
and  delighted  listener.  It  was  a  luxury  he 
could  appreciate  ;  for  it  had  often  been  his  fate 
to  cast  the  pearls  of  thought  before  the  swine, 
who  either  gobbled  them  up  unheeding,  or 
turned  to  rend  him— to  rend  the  sensitive 
feelings  of  the  anxious  author— by  the  coarse 
ridicule  or  flippant  sarcasm,  often  betraying  a 
total  inattention  to  all  the  arguments  that  had 
preceded  some  eloquent  deduction. 

No  ;  when  he  timidly  raised  his  eyes  at  some 
favourite   passage  of  his  own,   panting  under 
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his  assumed  calm,  to  see  its  effect  on  his 
hearer,  he  did  not  find  Frank's  gaze  vacant, 
and  wandering,  but  fixed  upon  him  vnth.  a 
corresponding  emotion,  a^vake  to  every  beauty, 
touched  by  every  noble  sentiment,  and  con- 
vinced by  every  close  argument  and  true  de- 
duction. Often,  fi'om  bis  otvti  varied  stores 
of  classic  reading,  he  brought  in  some  apt 
quotation,  or  modestly  suggested  a  slight  alte- 
ration, which  Temple  at  once  felt  would  be  an 
improvement. 

This  pleasing  occupation  did  not  cease  till 
Temple  had  gone  faii'ly  thi'ough  all  the  por- 
tions of  his  MS.  he  had  brought  mth  him. 
And  then  Frank  said,  "  If  there  is  taste  left 
in  the  public,  or  justice  in  the  scholars  of 
England,  that  work,  INIr.  Temple,  "vHll  make 
you  famous ;  and  when  you  are  the  Lion  of  the 
day,  you  wil  not  forget  the  poor  Mouse,  who 
nibbled  away  the  net  of  dJificulties  that  fettered 
such  powers !" 

"  I   should    have   little    penetration,"    said 
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Temple,  "  if  I  did  not  recognise  a  scholar  in 
you.  But  enough:  will  you  let  me  dedicate  to 
you  the  work,  which  will  owe  its  publication  to 
your  generous  aid  ?" 

"  I  shall  glory  in  your  doing  so,"  said 
Frank ;  "  and  when  that  work  is  out,  I  shall 
feel  myself  a  sort  of  Lion." 

They  then  proceeded  to  the  pecuniary  part 
of  the  arrangement. 

Frank  carried  off  Mr.  Temple's  simple  note 
of  hand,  and  address,  and  Temple  rcpaii'ed 
home,  with  two  hundred  pounds  in  his  pocket, 
to  his  anxious  and  enraptured  wife,  who  was 
now  able  to  sit  up  in  an  arm-chair,  and  who 
made  him  tell  her  again  and  again,  though 
each  time  her  tears  flowed  afi'esh,  every  detail 
of  his  interview  with  the  noble  stranger. 

''  And  though  so  learned  and  so  good,  you 
say  he  is  young,  handsome,  and  engaging  ?" 

"  To  me  he  looked  an  angel !"  said  Temple ; 
"  but  of  course  I  can  hardly  judge  liim  calmly. 
But  I  think,  in  the  eyes  of  the  most  indifferent 
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he  must  be  interesting.     Young,  he  certainly 


is." 


*'  And  by  his  lending  such  a  sum  so  readily, 
he  must  be  rich.  Ah,  my  love,  what  a  hus- 
band were  he  for  our  Lucilla !  Did  you  invite 
him  ?" 

"  I  did;  but  with  some  misgivings.  You 
remember  all  the  horrors  of  Sir  Felix  Archer's 
visit?" 

"  I  do,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Temple,  with  a 
shudder ;  "  but  that  supercilious,  selfish  epi- 
cure and  coxcomb,  he  is  the  very  opposite  in 
everything  to  the  delightful  creature  you 
describe.  I  hope  poor  Lucilla's  having  be- 
come a  daily  teacher  would  not  lower  her  in 
his  eyes.  Some  men  are  so  proud  on  such 
points — excellent  men  too  !  How  I  long  to  see 
him,  and  for  him  to  see  Lucilla.  And  so  his 
name  is  Stanley;  a  pretty  name  enough.  Mrs. 
Stanley — how  I  long  to  tell  Lucilla  !" 

"  Nay,  my  love !  do  not  hint  at  your  hopes 
and  wishes ;  you  did  so  in  the  case  of  Sir  Felix 
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Archer,  and  I  never  saw  our  poor  girl  so  con- 
strained, and  looking  to  such  disadvantage,  as 
on  that  odious  day;  indeed  she  exerted  her- 
self so  to  please  him,  that  the  natural  grace  of 
her  manner  was  quite  lost.  She  looked  flushed, 
anxious,  uncomfortable,  and  yet  she  told  me 
that  she  would  refuse  liim,  if  he  were  an  Em- 
peror. No,  no,  leave  things  to  chance,  or 
rather  Providence — matchmaking  never  an- 
swers— remember  Sir  Felix!"  So  saying,  he 
turned,  high  in  hope,  and  with  renewed  ener- 
gies, to  his  laborious  work;  and  Mrs.  Temple, 
while  her  fingers  were  engaged  on  a  beautiful 
embroidered  pelerine  for  her  daughter,  amused 
herself,  by  weaving  a  fanciftd  web,  in  which  the 
thread  of  her  destiuy,  and  that  of  her  husband's 
generous  young  benefactor,  were  closely  en- 
twined; and  thus  they  were  engaged,  when 
Lucilla,  blooming  from  her  long  walk,  and 
escorted  by  Tom,  rushed  in,  her  day's  toil  over, 
to  cheer  their  spirits,  and  enliven  their  modest 
dinner,  by  vivid  accounts  of  the  Opera,  and  of 
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all  she  had  seen  in  her  walk  to  and  from  the 
Trueblues.  But  not  undivided  were  her 
honours ;  Tom,  too,  would  be  heard,  and  Tom's 
account  of  everything  was  so  different ;  a  boy  of 
fifteen,  and  a  gu'l  of  seventeen,  see  everything 
through  such  a  diifercnt  medium.  Tom  hated 
the  Opera,  and  delighted  in  the  Ballet.  Lu- 
cilla  could  find  no  words  to  paint  the  AA-itchery 
of  the  Opera,  but  had  been  shocked  beyond 
measure  at  the  Ballet. 

Then  Tom  began  to  ridicule  the  tailor  dandy, 
and  declared  he  had  felt  inclined  "  to  kick  him 
out  of  the  box:"  the  idea  of  people  of  their 
family  sitting  in  the  same  box  with  a  tailor !  — 
he  was  ashamed  to  see  Lucilla  bow  to  liim ! 

But  Lucilla  reminded  him,  it  was  tlii'ough 
the  dandy  tailor  they  got  access  to  Miss  True- 
blue,  and  that  any  rudeness  to  him  would  have 
been  ungratefiil  and  mean ;  that  no  one  among 
the  thousands  in  the  Opera-house  knew  or  cared 
for  Lucilla  and  Tom  Temple.  He  was  the  only 
person  there  who  had  done  them  a  kindness. 
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"  Why/*  said  Tom,  "  how  delighted  the  Un- 
dermines were  to  see  you,  Lncilla,  and  how 
they  pressed  ns  to  dine  there.  How  very  kind 
they  were  !  I  was  so  glad  that  horrid  tailor  was 
gone  before  they  saw  us." 

^'  Do  you  know,  Tom,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
Undermines'  great  kindness  ?  " 
^^No,  do  you?" 

''  Yes ;  to  Miss  Trueblue's  tall  footman." 
"  Nonsense,  Lucy  ! " 

''  Yes,   principally  to  him,   and  a  little  to 
two  persons  whom  you  would  think  less  im- 
portant still." 
"Who?" 

"  Miss  Trueblue's  two  magnificent  grays  !" 
"  Nonsense,  Lucilla ! " 

"  Even  so,  Tom ;  and  Miss  Trueblue's  beau- 
tiful chariot,  though  it  is  only  an  inanimate 
object,"  she  added,  arclily, "  had  more  to  do 
with  their  kindness  than  any  merits  of  ours. 
Do  you  remember  how  they  got  out  of  our 
way  once,  and  would  not  see  us,  when  we  were 
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in  Kensington-gardens,  very  badly  di'essed,  and 
they  very  fine,  with,  a  gay  party  ? " 

"  Oh !  I  remember — nasty  things  !  you  had 
on  your  old  cloak  and  beaver  bonnet,  and  I 
my  turned  jacket,  while  they  were  decked  out 
in  feathers  and  flounces  ! " 

"  Well,  they  got  out  of  our  way  then,  Tom  : 
last  night,  they  saw  us  with  a  lady  who  had  a 
tall,  showy  footman,  both  of  us  well  di'essed ; 
they  have  no  idea  of  the  secret  of  our  connexion 
with  Miss  Trueblue,  and  so  they  thought  us 
worth  noticing.  They  were  very  kind  directly 
they  saw  the  footman ;  but  when  they  came  out 
to  get  into  a  hackney-coach  themselves,  and 
saw  a  splendid  carriage  awaitiQg  us,  they  be- 
came positively  fond.  Miss  Undermine  almost 
shed  tears  of  tenderness,  and  Mrs.  Under- 
mine's  inquiries  after  our  Ma  and  Pa  became 
innumerable." 

"  Oh,"  said  Tom, ''  I  hope  they'll  never  find 
out  you're  only  Miss  Trueblue's  teacher ! " 

"  Well,  I  would  rather  they  did  notj  cer- 
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tainly;  but  if  tliey  do,  and  withdraw  their 
favour  in  consequence,  I  do  not  think  they 
are  very  much  to  be  regretted.  Do  you, 
Tom?" 

"  No,  indeed  !  If  you  were  a  housemaid,  and 
I  a  tiger,  I  should  think  we  were  above  them ; 
but  if  they  were  to  find  you  out  and  cut  you, 
I'd  be  even  with  them,  Lucy;  I'd  frighten 
them  out  of  their  wits,  if  I  could  get  Jock  to 
help  me.  But  we  are  going  to  dine  there,  Lu- 
cilla?" 

"  Certainly,  if  mamma  can  spare  us,  and 
papa  has  no  objection." 

The  mamma,  unselfish  and  kind,  was  de- 
lighted her  children  should  have  a  little  re- 
creation; and  Mr.  Temple,  who  still  owed  the 
Undermines  the  last  instalment  of  a  once  huge 
lawyer's  bill,  was  glad  to  conciliate  them  by 
giving  his  consent. 

"  Although  they  are  vulgar  and  time-serv- 
ing," said  Mrs.  Temple,  "  they  are,  as  all  par 
venus  are,  rather  amusing." 
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"  And  good-natured/'  said  Lucilla ;  "  they 
always  take  one  to  see  exhibitions,  and  always 
contrive  some  novelty  to  entertain  one.  In 
one  day  I  remember  they  took  me  to  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  Royal  Academy,  the  Industrious 
Fleas,  the  Talking  Canary,  Madame  Tussaud's, 
the  Diorama,  and  the  Polytechnic." 

"  They  didn't  pay,  though,"  said  Tom. 
"  E-enard  had  admissions  from  newspapers. 
It  didn't  cost  them  sixpence." 

"  I  have  heard  he  writes  for  the  Backbiter, ^^ 
said  Mr.  Temple,  '^  furnishing  scandal  of  the 
nobility,  into  many  of  whose  houses  he  has 
contrived  to  get  access." 

"  How  can  people  of  rank  endure  him, 
papa?  I  think  him  such  a  vulgar,  forward, 
boasting  creature ;  I  cannot  bear  him,"  said 
Lucilla. 

"  Be  sure,  my  love,  he  is  neither  forward, 
boasting,  nor  flippant  with  them.  How  he 
manages  it  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  met  him  the 
other  day,    coming  out  of  H House,  and 
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he  told  me  he  had  just  been  lunching  there  ;  he 
had  with  him  a  little  French  poodle,  which 
he  said  had  just  been  given  him  by  Lady 
'  Cis.,^  as  he  familiarly  called  her — Lady  Ce- 
cilia, I  presume,  one  of  the  Earl's  daughters ; 
and  he  was  then  on  his  way  to  Lord  Lumber- 
ton's.  I  saw  him  to  the  garden  gate ;  he  seems 
hand  and  glove  there,  for  he  let  himself  in 
smis  ceremoiiiey 

"  Well  papa !"  said  Tom,  "  with  all  his  fine 
acquaintances  and  fine  Ladies,  I  think  he  very 
much  admires  our  Lucy ;  and  I  do  believe,  if 
she  were  not  so  proud  to  him,  he'd,  what  Jock 
calls,  keep  company  with  her  !" 

Mr.  Temple  reddened.  "  He  would  never 
presume  to  raise  his  eyes  to  Lucilla,"  he  said 
(from  the  imj)ulse  of  inborn  pride  of  birth). 
Then  remembering  himself,  he  smiled  faintly, 
and  said — "  Ah,  I  forgot,  what  wc  arc,  and 
what  he  is — I  was  thinking,  for  a  moment,  of 
what  he  was,  and  what  we  were." 

"  I  assure  you,  papa,"  said  Lucilla,  "  with- 
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out  forgetting  what  we  are,  and  what  he  is,  I 
should  think  it  great  presumption  in  him  to 
think  of  me!  He  is,  it  is  true,  a  wealthy 
lawyer,  and  I  am  a  poor  teacher,  but  the 
blood  of  the  Temples  flows  in  my  veins,  and 
that  of  the  Undermines  in  his.  Think  by 
what  grovelling  meannesses ,  his  odious  ■s\^ealth 
has  been  amassed;  think  how  Ids  father,  the 
creature  of  poor  grandpapa's  bounty,  profit- 
ing by  the  distress  of  yourSy  induced  him  to 
mortgage  his  estates,  and  sell  his  reversions, 
for  sums  which  he  swallowed  up  in  his  own 
charges.  If  I  were,  as  Tom  says,  a  housemaid, 
I  should  still  look  down  on  E-enard  Under- 
mine." 

As  she  spoke,  her  fine  hazel  eyes  flashing, 
her  rich  cheek  glowing,  and  her  graceful  form 
drawn  up,  the  father  thought  she  would  shed 
lustre  on  a  coronet,  or,  what  he  would  prefer 
for  her,  win  the  heart  of  his  young  benefactor, 
Frank  Stanley.  He  then  took  her  into  his 
own  room,  to  tell  her  in  confidence  the  result 
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of  his  interview  with  that  generous  being. 
Tom  was  not  to  know  it,  both  because  he 
would  look  on  two  hundred  pounds  as  bound- 
less wealth,  and  be  idle  and  extravagant  in 
consequence,  and  because  he  might,  in  the  joy 
of  his  heart,  confide  the  secret  to  his  very- 
questionable  friend  Jock,  the  tiger. 

He  remained  with  his  mamma,  delighting 
her  maternal  heart  with  accounts  of  all  the 
remarks  he  had  heard  made  about  Lucilla,  as 
she  proceeded  from  the  Opera-box  to  the 
carriage.  Nor  did  he  forget  to  add,  how  he 
had  shoved  an  old  beau  that  was  staring  at  her, 
and  frighted  by  his  frown  a  young  one  who 
pressed  closely  against  her.  "  I  don't  know 
what  Lucy  would  have  done  without  me,"  he 
said.  ^'  One  thing  is  clear  to  me — she  mu  st 
never  go  into  public  without  me ;  and  when 
next  I  have  sixpence,  I  should  like  to  have  a 
good  stout  stick.  A  pistol  would  be  a  capital 
thing,  mamma ;  I  spoke  to  Jock  about  it ;  he 
can  make  powder  and  bullets,  and  he  knows  of 
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a  pistol  at  a  pawnbroker's — and  a  life-preserver 
too  !  I  could  get  the  pistol  for  twenty-five 
shillings,  mamma.  Don't  you  think  it  would 
be  a  very  good  thing  ?" 

"  No,  indeed ;  I  think  it  would  be  a  very 
dreadful  thing ;  and  I  forbid  you  to  tliink  of 
such  a  horrible  weapon.  And  if  Jock  puts 
such  ideas  into  your  head,  I  will  not  have  you 
associate  with  him  at  all.  I  have  a  great  mind 
to  tell  your  papa,  Tom!"  and  Mrs.  Temple  was 
pale  with  terror. 

"  Oh,  don't  tell  papa,  there'll  be  a  regular  row. 
I  haven't  even  sixpence  to  buy  a  stick,  so  how 
could  I  buy  a  pistol  ?  Pretty  mamma !  she  won't 
get  her  o^wn  Tom  into  a  scrape  for  nothing.  I 
only  wanted  to  consult  you  about  it,  for  Lu- 
cilla's  safety.  If  you  think  she's  safe  Tvithout,  its 
different,  only  Jock  doesn't.  Jock  saw  a  gentle- 
man follow  us  home  once,  and  says  he  sees 
odd-looking  people  walk  up  and  down,  looking 
up  at  our  windows.  Now,  if  that  is  true,  mamma, 
you  must  see  the  use  of  my  having  a  pistol." 
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"  No,  indeed,  Tom ;  but  I  see  the  danger 
of  your  shooting  some  innocent  scavenger,  or 
some  tradesman  looking  out  for  oui'  house." 

"  But,  mamma,  if  any  one  should  try  to  carry 
Lucilla  off?  I  suppose  you  would  be  glad  then 
that  I  should  have  a  pistol  ?" 

"  No,  indeed,  I  think  you  would  be  quite  as 
likely  to  shoot  her,  as  her  assailant ;  but  what 
can  have  put  such  ideas  into  your  head,  Tom  ? 
Have  you  been  reading  any  novels  ?" 

Tom  coloured  up. 

"  Ah,  I  see  you  have !  Now  tell  the  truth, 
and  tell  me  what  they  are,  and  where  you  got 
them." 

"  Well  I  will,  if  you'll  promise  not  to  tell 
papa." 

"  Not  if  you  will  listen  to  me,  and  do  as  I 
bid  you." 

"  Well  I  will,  mamma,  and  you  must  not  scold 
Jock." 

"  Jock  again  !  No,  then,  I  will  not  scold 
Jock,  if  you  will  always  consult  mc  about  any- 

VOL.   I.  K 
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thing   Jock  wants  you  to  do.     But  is  Jock  a 
literary  character  ?" 

"  Oh,  he  reads  a  great  many  novels,  and  he 
thinks  he  could  write  a  novel,  and  has  a  great 
mind  to  try." 

Mrs.  Temple  laughed.  "  And  pray,  what 
books  has  he  lent  you  ?" 

"  He's  lent  me  '  The  Bleeding  Nun,'  '  The 
One-Fingered  Monk, '  and  '  Fatherless  Fanny,' 
and  ^  Clarissa  Harlowe,'  and  '  Sir  Charles 
Grandison.'  And  indeed,  mamma,  both  Clarissa, 
and  Harriet  Byron  were  carried  off  by  force, 
and  I'm  sure  they  were  not  prettier  than  Lu- 
cilla,  and  Jock  thinks  so  too." 

"  And  where  does  Jock  get  these  books?" 
asked  Mrs.  Temple,  her  heart  somewhat  soft- 
ened by  Jock's  tribute  to  Lucilla's  charms. 

"  He  pays  a  penny  a  volume ;  and  when  he's 
done,  he  lends  them  to  me.  Look  mamma," 
and  Tom  took  from  under  a  chair  cushion  a  torn, 
worn,  dog-eared  old  volume,  of  wliich  the  thin 
pages  were  almost  worn  away,  with  the  constant 
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thumbing  of  the  "great  unwashed/'  and  of 
which  the  paper  was  very  little  whiter  than  the 
print.  Mrs.  Temple  shuddered,  as  Tom,  half 
detaining  it  as  a  treasure,  held  it  to  her  to 
examine  its  contents  ;  it  was  the  ninth  volume 
of  Clarissa  Harlowe. 

*^  Ah,  Tom  ! "  she  said,  "  no  wonder  your 
father  complains  that  you  learn  nothing.  My 
dear  boy,  if  you  spend  all  your  time  now  in 
such  idle  follies,  how  will  you  ever  help  him  or 
maintain  yourself?  what  comfort  will  you  ever 
be  to  me  ?  what  protection  to  Lucilla  ? " 

"  Why,  I.would  soon  contrive  to  earn  twenty- 
five  shillings  to  buy  the  pistol  to  protect  her, 
if  you  would  let  me,"  said  Tom,  returning  to 
the  one  darling  idea,  "  and  then  you  would 
be  safe  if  you  wanted  to  walk  out  at  night, 
if  I  went  with  you." 

"  But  I  never  do  want  to  walk  out  at  night, 
Tom.  The  protection  we  shall  one  day  want 
from  you,  is  that,  a  sensible,  clever  young  man 
can  always  afford  a  mother   and  sister.     If  he 
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is  a  good  scholar,  he  can  maintain  them,  Tom ; 
many  have  done  so,  do  so  daily ;  but  no  one 
becomes  a  good  scholar  by  reading  novels. 
Indeed,  no  one  can  be  a  good  scholar  who 
does  not  study  very  hard.  Will  you  promise 
me  not  to  read  any  more  of  these  books  with- 
out my  leave  ? 

"  You  must  just  let  me  finish  this,  and  then 
I  will ;  for  Jock's  going  to  withdraw  his  de- 
posit, and  not  read  any  more,  but  spend  his 
leisure  time  in  writing  his  Life  and  Adventures ; 
and  he  means  to  call  it '  The  Tale  of  a  Tiger,' 
and  says  it's  sure  to  sell ;  but  he  can't  write  a 
good  hand  enough.  So  perhaps  I — but  here 
comes  papa ;  remember  your  promise,  mamma.' 

"  And  you  youi's,  Tom  ! " 

Lucilla  was  pale  and  thoughtful,  and  her 
cheek  was  wet  with  recent  tears.  Her  father's 
account  of  the  stranger  had  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  her  heart ;  she  so  loved  her  father, 
she  was  so  proud  of  him;  if  she  could  not 
quite    appreciate   the    depths    of  his   research, 
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and  the  perfection  of  his  scholarship,  she  coukl 
and  did  the  brilliancy  of  his  genius,  and  the 
eloquence  of  his  diction.  His  clerical  character, 
too,  was  so  much  like  that  she  had  often  dwelt 
on,  through  rising  tears,  in  the  good  and  great 
poet  Cowper's  description  of  a  Christian  minis- 
ter. In  times  of  great  distress  at  home  she  had 
knoTVTi  him  deny  himself  a  dinner  in  order  that 
he  might  be  able  to  allow  his  poor  parishioners 
their  expected  and  excellent  supply  of  soup ; 
and  that  he  did  without  any  parade,  any  affec- 
tation, cheerfully  proposing  tea  early  instead 
of  dinner.  No  fatigue,  no  danger,  deterred  him 
from  the  sick  and  needy ;  and  all  the  virtues 
he  preached  from  the  pulpit  he  practised  at 
home.  Lucilla  not  only  loved,  she  revered  her 
father,  in  naivete  and  endearing  simplicity  ;  he 
appeared  to  her  a  younger  Vicar  of  Wakefield ; 
the  man  who  had  so  befriended  him  seemed  to 
her  an  angel.  She  had  so  often  wept  in  silence, 
to  see  him  wearing  out  his  life  in  hopeless  toil 
— toil  that  even  he  owned  to  be  hopeless,  and 
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now  and  then,  and  at  rare  intervals,  succeeding 
perhaps  in  getting  some  powerful  and  classical 
article  into  magazines,  where  writers  without 
a  hundredth  part  of  his  learning  and  taste  were 
courted  to  write,  and  handsomely  remunerated, 
and  where,  had  he  but  made  a  name,  the  same 
articles  would  have  been  so  welcomed !  And 
now  she  sees  him,  high  in  hope,  hastening  with 
a  glad  heart  to  what  seems  a  task  no  longer. 
Visions  of  fame,  of  competence,  of  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  learned,  pass  before  his  eyes 
whenever  he  closes  them  from  sheer  bodily 
fatigue.  Some  few  long-coveted  comforts  cheer 
his  exhausted  frame ;  and  better  still,  his  be- 
loved wife  is  supplied  with  all  that  can  accele- 
rate her  recovery.  On  her  beautiful  cheek  the 
rose  of  health  is  unfolding  pgain.  Hope  is  such 
a  cordial  both  to  body  and  mind !  Ah !  well 
may  Lucilla  bless,  with  all  the  energy  of  her 
enthusiastic  nature,  him  who  has  done  all  this  ; 
well  may  she  wish  she  could  die  to  reward  him ; 
and  such  proofs  of  devotion  being  obsolete,  well 
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may  she  indulge  in  a  maiden-dream  of  the  rap- 
ture of  living  to  bless  him. 

"While  she  is  pondering  on  what  she  has 
heard,  and  her  father  is  reading  a  new  chapter 
of  his  work  to  his  admiring  and  delighted  wife, 
Tom  has  stealthily,  and  on  tip-toe,  glided  out, 
with  his  volume  of  Clarissa,  resolved  (for  Tom 
is  very  honourable)  that  it  shall  be  his  last  peep 
into  the  fairy-land  of  fiction.  There,  seated  on 
his  little  flock  bed  in  his  garret  (untidy  den !) 
where  marbles,  tops,  whips,  half-made  fire- 
works, the  gorgeous  kite,  paste,  brushes,  paints, 
and  shreds  of  paper,  make  hideous  confusion — 
there  he  sits,  devouring  the  old  novel — nothing 
to  him  long  or  dull ;  he  would  not  miss  a  word 
— delights  in  every  detail !  Happy  age  !  when 
everything  is  new,  when  no  weary  experience 
has  taught  us  how  things  will  end,  and  what 
people  will  turn  out — when  the  fancy  is  so 
fresh,  that  every  impression  is  lively  and  deep. 
The  evening  closed  in,  and  Tom  read  on  by 
the  fast-waning  light,  and  strained  his  eyes  till 
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they  ached,  to  read  the  last  pages  by  the  rising 
moon.  At  length  it  was  done  ;  Tom  was  called 
for  the  third  time  to  tea ;  and  still  agitated  and 
excited  with  the  denouement,  he  went  down 
stairs  to  take  his  part  in  the  discussion,  as  to 
what  was  to  be  worn  and  done  "wdth  reference 
to  the  visit  to  the  Undermines. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


Tom's  toilette  was  a  much  more  tedious    and 

elaborate  concern  than  Lucilla's.     His  red  hair 

was  privately  papered  and  pinched   with  the 

kitchen  tongs,  by  the  maid  of  all- work,  Norah, 

a   good-natured,     affectionate     creature    (from 

"  County  Cork"),  whose  broad  face,  Moorish 

eyes  and  skin,  and   dazzling  teeth,  confirmed 

some  popular  theories  as  to  the  original  invaders 

of  the  South  of  Ircland. 

Though  Tom,  with  all  his  squibs  and  squirts, 

his  tricks  and  dandyism,  was  the  plague  of  her 

life,  she  doted  on  him  with  all  the  warmth  of  a 
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true  Irish  heart.  Tom  and  Norah  were  always 
on  the  warmest  terms,  sometimes  of  affection, 
sometimes  of  wrath  and  defiance — Love  or 
War — they  knew  no  intermediate  state;  and 
luckily,  on  this  important  morning.  Love  was 
the  presiding  deity.  At  a  very  early  hour, 
Norah  was  up  engaged  in  ironing  a  showy  shirt, 
white  waistcoat,  and  white  trousers,  for  Tom. 
They  were  all  ready;  but  still  a  shade  of  great 
anxiety  might  be  traced  on  Tom's  freckled  face, 
and  in  his  light-blue  eyes. 

Jock,  who  in  his  earliest  boyhood  had  been 
apprentice  to  a  cobbler — Jock  has  undertaken 
to  raise  Tom  two  inches,  by  means  of  a  pair  of 
heels  to  his  Wellingtons ;  they  were  to  have  been 
brought  home  the  night  before,  but  oh  !  faithless 
Jock !  neither  Jock  nor  the  Wellingtons  have 
appeared ;  and  it  is  almost  time  to  set  out  for 
the  Undermines." 

"  Make  your  mind  aisy,  a  cuishla  macree," 
said  Norah,  her  heart  boiling  with  all  the  impa- 
tience for  the  appearnce  of  the  boots,  and  all  the 
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wrath  against  Jock,  which  made  the  fiery  Tom 

literally  tremble  with  passion.     "  Och,  and  it's 

a  pity  you  ever  spoke  to  the  little  baste ;  I  niver 

thought  no  good  of  him ;  and  now  where's  the 

butes  to  the  fate  o'ye,  mavourneen  ?     Och !  by 

the    blissed  Virgin    and    all    the    saints,    it's 

myself  '11  give  him  a  good  bating  when  next  he 

darkens  these  doors."     As  she  spoke,  with  true 

Hibernian  energy  she  snatched  the  tongs  from 

the  fire,  twitched  the  curl  she  was  pinching 

somewhat  too  tightly,  and  as  Tom  flinched,  she 

accidentally  touched  his  irritable  head  with  the 

burning  tongs.     Tom  started  up,  roaring  with 

pain.     A  frizzing  noise  was  heard ;  a  smell  of 

burning  followed ;  and  the  next  moment,  one  of 

Tom's  forelocks,  paper  and  all,  came  off,  and 

was  held  by  the  aghast  and  disconsolate  Norah 
between  the  tongs. 

Tom,  in  a  violent  rage,  darted  at  her  to  com- 
mence a  battle-royal  for  the  injui*y  done  him;  but 
Norah,  instead  of  the  vigorous  resistance  she 
generally  made,  only  said,   sobbing  violently. 
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"  Bate  me,  bate  me  masther  Tom ;  it's  myself 
deserves  a  bating  tbis  day.  Och  hone  !  och 
hone  !  the  carelessness  of  me;  I'm  the  ruin  o'yer 
head,  I'll  not  deny  it.  Och,  it's  myself  'ull  do 
penance  for  the  same.  Och  hone  !  Och  hone  ! 
Och  hone!" 

Her  tears,  and  her  wild  Irish  howl,  softened 
Tom;  he  quite  forgave,  and  tried  to  comfort  her. 
Certainly  the  accident  was  a  disfigui-ing  one, 
and  no  parting,  brushing  or  oiling,  could  quite 
conceal  it ;  but  whenever  Tom's  wrath  rose  (as 
it  always  did  after  he  had  examined  liis  head- 
dress in  the  little  broken  kitchen  glass),  No- 
rah's  howl  of  repentant  anguish  rose  too.  Sadly 
and  slowly  Tom  completed  his  toilette,  Lucilla 
having  twice  called  to  announce  she  was  wait- 
ing for  him.  His  eyes  brightened  a  little,  as 
from  the  immense,  worm-eaten,  old  black  oak 
chest,  which  served  Norah  as  band-box,  ward- 
robe, and  chiffonier,  and  had  so  served  her 
great-grandmother,  Norah  took  out  a  large  old 
mourning  brooch,  of  oval  form,  in  the  centre 
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of  which  was  a  mat  of  the  sandy  hah*  of  the 
lover  of  Norah's  girlhood,  poor  Pat  Mahony, 
now  no  more.  The  dates  of  his  birth  and  death 
were  recorded  behind  ;  but,  as  Norah  said,  "  If 
Master  Tom  kept  his  own  counsel  no  person 
would  be  the  wiser ;  and  the  brooch  was  so  illi- 
gant,  and  such  raal  goold,  the  Queen  herself 
need'nt  be  ashamed  to  wear  it  at  coort.  "  And 
the  hair  was  illigant  too — pure  Pat !  he  died 
from  a  cut  with  the  shillelay  on  his  head. 
Great  Red  Rory  Roche,  the  baste,  had 
spoken  rude  to  myself,  Norah  Donovan,  at  a 
fair,  and  Pat  overheard  him;  and  though  he 
wasn't  half  his  weight  or  size,  he  fit  him ; 
but  first,  he  (pure  Pat,  rest  his  sowl!)  gave  my- 
self all  he  had  in  the  world — four  golden  guineas 
— and  bade  me,  if  he  fell,  as  was  like  enough, 
with  such  a  crool  great  fighting  baste  as  Red 
Rory,  consither  it  all  mine,  as,  sure,  his  parents 
would  be  only  too  proud  and  too  glad  to  give 
him  an  illigant  wake !  And,  och  hone!"  said 
Norah,    "  he   was   kilt,    sure    enouG^h ! — and  I 
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spint  the  money  in  this  illigant  brooch;  so 
take  care  of  it,  a  cuishla.  It'll  make  some 
amends  for  the  curl  I've  burnt  clane  off,  and 
you'll  bring  it  me  safe  again,  Master  Tom, 
darlint  ?  For,  och !  now  father  and  mother's 
gone  after  Pat  Mahony,  the  brooch  is  all  I 
have  left  me,  barring  the  masther  and  mis- 
thress,  and  Miss  Lucilla,  and,  above  all,  yerself 
darlint." 

Even  Tom,  boy  as  he  was,  could  not  forbear 
smiling  at  the  specimen  of  national  character 
poor  Norah  had  given,  in  spending  all  her 
lover's  little  legacy  on  this  keepsake.  The 
curious  mixture  of  extravagance  and  devotion 
struck  even  him. 

Tom,  in  examining  the  brooch  (which  cer- 
tainly contained  ten  times  the  gold  generally 
seen  in  such  ornaments),  forgot  his  recent 
disaster,  and  even  Jock's  cruel  and  fliithless 
desertion.  With  a  little  bergamot,  from  a  little 
phial  in  the  same  old  oak  chest,  Norah  has 
scented   Tom's    Scotch   cambric  handkerchief. 
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He  takes  a  last  gaze  at  himself — Lucilla  calls 
again,  from  the  head  of  the  kitchen  stairs — he 
is  about  to  depart — when  in  rushes  Jock,  in 
his  hand  the  Wellingtons,  shining  like  jet,  and 
with  heels  at  least  two  inches  high.  Tom 
clapped  his  hands  in  ecstasy ;  and  Norah,  in 
spite  of  all  her  former  abuse  of  Jock,  hugged 
him  in  her  sympathetic  delight.  Jock  had  sat 
up  all  night  to  complete  them,  having  been 
engaged  the  whole  previous  day  shopping  with 
his  mistress,  and  waiting  at  a  tea-party  of  his 
young  ladies.  Tom,  a  little  tilted  forwards  by 
his  very  high  heels,  miserably  uncomfortable 
(for  the  boots,  always  tight,  now  felt  doubly  so), 
but  proud  as  a  new  knight,  after  an  affec- 
tionate leave  of  Jock  and  Norah,  strutted 
up  stairs.  Jock  followed,  to  whisper  on  the 
kitchen  stairs — "  If  any  one  offers  to  tip  you, 
Master  Tom,  as  they  sometimes  do  our  young 
squires  from  Harrow,  don't  refuse ;  remember 
that  'ere  inwaluable  pistol !" 

Tom   had  his  own  reasons  for   not  wishinsr 
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to  go  up  stairs  and  subject  himself  to  the  scru- 
tiny of  his  papa  and  mamma  before  setting  off. 
His  curled  hair,  the  burnt  lock,  the  brooch,  the 
high  heels,  and  the  bergamot,  all  were  so  many 
delicate  secrets,  he  did  not  wish  to  have  dis- 
covered and  ridiculed.  Luckily,  his  mother  had 
not  left  her  room ;  his  papa  was  deep  in  a  clas- 
sical discussion  in  his  work — so  deep,  that  he 
did  not  look  up  when  Lucilla  bade  him  good-by, 
and  mechanically  answered  "  Farewell,  love." 
Lucilla  fondly  kissed  his  hot  and  throbbing 
forehead,  and  in  all  the  witchery  of  her  Indian 
muslin  robe,  her  lace  mantilla,  and  a  simple 
white  drawn-silk  bonnet,  trimmed  with  violets 
(a  surprise  from  her  fond  mother),  she  hurried 
down  stairs,  and,  looking  like  Psyche,  dressed 
d'la-mode,  she  hastened  after  the  eager  and  im- 
petuous Tom,  who,  on  his  high  heels,  and  with 
his  large  stick,  was  strutting  along  with  great 
apparent  nonchalance,  and  great  real  pain  and 
discomfort. 

Many,  as  usual,  were  the  gibes  and  jeers  he 
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met  with  from  the  ill-dressed,  sarcastic,  and 
envious  boys — so  many,  that  he  was  much  re- 
lieved when  at  the  first  coach-stand  Lucilla 
requested  him  to  call  a  coach,  her  mother 
having  desired  her  so  to  do,  and  furnished  her 
with  the  means,  dreading  the  exposure  of  her 
lovely,  unprotected  child,  when  dressed  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  show  off  her  beauty  and 
attract  attention. 

Poor  Tom!  he  had  never  felt  a  sense  of 
more  exquisite  relief  than  when  he  was  able  to 
withdraw  his  pinched,  burning,  and  tortured 
feet  from  the  hard  and  hot  flag-stones,  and  to 
sit  down  in  the  shady,  softly-cushioned  old 
rumbling  coach,  which  in  its  day  had  borne  a 
Duchess  to  many  a  Drawing-room  and  regal 
banquet.  But  with  the  prospect  of  strutting 
about  all  day  in  those  tight  and  tilted  boots,  and 
with  every  now  and  then  a  twitch  of  pain, 
even  while  he  sat  quiescent,  he  was  in  no  humour 
to  bear  patiently  any  jokes  of  Lucilla's  about 
his  brooch  or  his  burnt  hair,  his  high  heels  or 
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his  strongly-scented  handkerchief.  She  soon 
found  this  out ;  for  having  playfully  rallied  him 
on  them,  he  suddenly  turned  round,  and  said, 
"  Don't  you  attempt  to  make  fun  of  me,  Lu- 
cilla ;  if  you  do,  I'll  tell  the  Undermines  all 
about  you." 

"  All  about  me,  Tom?" 
"  Yes,  that  I  will  !  all  about  your  drawing 
Renard  Undermine  in  my  book.  I'll  make  out 
you're  in  love  with  him,  and  I'll  tell  of  your 
tight  lacing,  and  leaving  off  your  petticoat  to 
look  slim." 

''  Oh,  but  Tom,  that  was  so  very  long  ago  ; 
that  was  when  I  was  a  very  siUy  little  girl." 

"  Well,  I  only  tell  you,  if  you  make  fan  of 
me,  there,  I  will  of  you  ;  that's  all.  Your  hair's 
quite  out  of  curl  already,  and  so  you're  jealous 
of  mine  ;  and  you've  got  no  brooch,  so  you're 
envious  of  mine.  And  with  these  boots  I'm  as 
tall  as  you ;  and  you  don't  like  that,  either.  I 
shan't  interfere  with  you,  if  you  don't  with  me ; 
but  if  you   do,   I'll   tell  ever}'thing  I  can   re- 
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member  about  you,  however,  long  ago  ;  your 
dressing  up  in  my  things,  and  your  squirting 
water  at  Norah,  from  behind  the  kitchen  door, 
and  burning  puss's  tail,  and  starving  the  ca- 
nary." 

"  But  the  two  last  things  you  mention  were 
sad  accidents,  as  you  know,  Tom ;  and  how 
often  I  have  cried  about  poor  Catalani,  my 
darling  bird.  And  sui*ely  you,  Tom,  my  only 
protector — you  who  ought  to  sliield  me  £i*om 
ridicule,  even  for  the  follies  of  my  youth — would 
never  expose  me  to  it,  for  those  of  my  infancy  ? 
Oh,  Tom,  I  am  much  disappointed  in  you. 
And  so  you  really  would  amuse  the  Under- 
mines at  my  expense,  and  set  such  a  little, 
vulgar  fellow  as  Kenard  Undermine  to  annoy 
me?" 

"  No  Lucilla,  I  would'nt,"  said  poor  Tom, 
trying  to  repress  his  tears ;  "  but  the  fact  is, 
I'm  in  such  pain  with  these  detestable  boots, 
I  don't  know  what  I  do  or  say ;  and  when  I 
think  of  bearing  them  all  day,  and  being  in 
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company  all  the  while,  I  declare  I'm  half  mad 
— I'd  rather  be  a  dwarf,  that  I  would  !" 

"  Don't  fret,  Tom,"  said  Lucilla ;  "  would 
you  really  take  them  off  if  you  could  ?" 

"  Oh,  gladly  !"  said  Tom ;  "  to  be  sure,  they 
look  very  well,  and  make  me  very  tall.  If  I 
had  but  a  silk  sock!" 

"  That  would  do  no  good,  Tom.  Listen  : 
mamma  has  given  me  a  few  shillings,  in  case 
of  our  wanting  to  play  cards,  or  anything  else. 
Now,  if  you  really  are  in  pain,  we  will  stop 
at  the  first  shoemaker's,  and  buy  a  pair  of  com- 
fortable shoes.  I  assure  you,  any  one  can  see 
those  absurd  heels,  so  you  will  get  no  credit 
for  your  height,  Tom." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  think  that.  However,  if  you 
wish  it,  I  agree." 

Lucilla  smiled,  but  as  long  as  she  could 
make  Tom  comfortable  she  was  content.  A 
pair  of  suitable  shoes  was  bought,  and  the 
boots  ordered  to  be  sent  home.  Tom  red- 
dened,   as   he   saw  the    shoemaker's  practised 
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eye  twinkle  and  his  lip  curl,  as  he  examined 

the  enormous  heels  Jock  had  stuck  on,  more 

firmly  than  neatly. 

"  Rough  work  sir,"  said  the  shoemaker;  but 

Tom   did  not  seem   to   hear   him.      The   new 

shoes  were    well   shaped,    and   had    moderate 

heels.     Tom  cast  one  regretful  glance  at  the 

boots ;  but  as  he  walked  out  in  perfect  ease  and 

comfort,  he  thought  of  his  late  anguish :   his 
spirits  rose — Tom  was  in  Elysium ! 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


Dismissing  their  hackney-coach,  at  the  corner 
of  the  street,  Lucilla  and  Tom  made  theii'  vray 
to  the  Undermines'  abode.  It  was  a  lai-ge, 
handsome  house,  with  a  good  entrance ;  but.  to 
the  Miss  Undermines'  great  annoyance,  their 
papa  wouki  have  his  name  on  the  door,  on  a 
brass  plate,  and  in  very  large  letters ;  he  had 
often  found  the  device  bring  him  a  stray  client, 
but  tlie  Misses  Undermine  thought  it  looked 
so  professional  !  Every  ray  emitted  by  the 
brass  plate,  which  was  burnished  by  the  or- 
ders of  the   best  of  house"s\dves,  Mrs  Under- 
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mine,  so  that  it  formed  quite  a  mirror  for  the 
sun — yes,  every  reflected  and  refracted  ray, 
shot  anguish  into  the  aspiring  eyes  of  the 
would-be-fashionable  Misses  Undermine.  If 
it  had  been  dingy,  it  might  have  been  un- 
noticed; but  no  metal  in  Mrs.  Undermine's 
menage  was  dingy,  from  the  steel  grate  of  her 
best  drawing-room,  down  to  the  kitchen  candle- 
sticks and  savealls  ;  everything  shone  like  a  new 
needle.  The  practical  details  of  the  menage 
were  her  delight.  If  her  dignity  as  mistress  had 
not  forbidden  it,  it  would  have  been  a  luxury 
to  her  to  rub  and  scrub,  scour  and  polish, 
herself ;  she  revelled  in  those  times  generally  so 
deprecated — times  of  taking  carpets  up,  and 
cui'tains  down;  and  it  was  but  natural  she 
should  multiply  the  pursuits  she  delighted  in ; 
and  so  she  did.  What  was  an  annual  annoyance 
to  most  housekeepers,  was  a  quarterly  gala  to 
her.  No  miscreant  of  the  insect  race  ever 
experienced  her  hospitality  for  a  night.  She 
estimated  people  almost  entirely  by  their  clean- 
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liness,  order,  and  scrupulosity  in  Aviping  and 
scraping  their  shoes,  and  their  care  not  to  dis- 
turb and  injure  anything  in  her  sparkling  and 
fragrant  abode.  Nay,  she  once  seriously 
offended  an  important  client,  a  young  spend- 
thi'ift  Lord,  with  long  hair,  by  requesting  him 
not  to  lean  his  head,  against  the  white  satin 
paper  of  her  dra^\dng-room.  It  was  a  sad 
thing,  for  he  was  an  excellent  client  (most 
wealthy  spendthrifts  are),  and  he  had  sho"v\'n 
a  great  propensity  to  flirt  with  Miss  Under- 
mine. But  she  could  not  help  it ;  she 
owned,  in  her  own  emphatic  language,  she 
must  have  spoken  or  have  burst.  She  saw  a 
dark  mark  on  the  delicate  pape,  and  before  his 
head  returned  to  make  it  indelible  she  took 
the  fatal  step,  which  lost  Mr.  Undermine  a 
valuable  client,  and  Miss  Undermine  perhaps 
a  coronet.  Mrs.  Undermine  was  an  immensely 
tall,  raw-boned,  square-built  woman,  -with 
large  hands,  and  feet  of  the  useful  genus. 
Her  birth  and  parentage  were  hidden  in  the 
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most  impenetrable  obscurity,  and  could  only 
be  guessed  at  from  her  (perhaps)  hereditary 
tastes.  She  was  a  very  excellent  and  industrious 
plain-worker,  a  painfully  early  riser,  never 
knew  a  moment's  idleness,  and  had  hardly  ever 
had  a  day's  illness. 

The  ablutions  and  scrubbings  so  lavislily  be- 
stowed on  her  house  and  furniture  were  ex- 
tended to  herself;  no  matter  what  the  weather, 
what  the  season,  morning  and  night,  she 
plunged  head  foremost  into  a  cold  bath,  glory- 
ing in  lathers  of  soap,  and  rubbings,  which 
made  her  housemaids'  arms  and  hearts  ache. 
Owing  to  this  discipline,  at  forty-eigh^  her  hair 
was  as  black  and  abundant  as  at  twenty,  no 
gray  intruders  having  dared  to  appear.  Her 
teeth  were  white  and  perfect  from  ear  to  ear, 
and  her  clear  brown  complexion  tinged  on  her 
firm  cheeks  with  the  hue  of  a  ruddy  apple. 
How  erect  was  her  form !  how  firm  her  step  ! 
how  muscular  her  frame.  Perpetual  motion,  and 
perpetual  cold  ablutions,  these  were  her  secrets ; 

VOL.  I.  I 
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on  this  plan  she  had  brought  up  her  children 
while  their  age  justified  her  directing  them ; 
and  in  consequence,  her  daughters  were  tall, 
straight,  and,  except  when  compared  with  her, 
active  women.  Even  the  London  air  had  had 
no  power  to  pale  the  rich  red  roses  of  their 
cheeks.  They  wanted,  perhaps,  delicacy,  variety 
of  expression,  and  intellectual  brightness,  the 
greatest  charms  woman  can  possess;  but  for 
rich  hair,  bright  complexions,  dazzling  teeth, 
Dian-like  forms,  and  exhaustless  strength  and 
spirits,  the  Misses  Undermine,  first  of  Ked  Lion 
Court,  Fleet  Street,  and  then  of  Bedford  Row, 
might  have  defied  all  the  county  belles  and 
mountain  nymphs  that  ever  inhaled  that  truest 
of  elixirs,  fresh  country  air. 

The  greatest  sorrow  of  Mrs.  Undermine's 
active  and  buoyant  spirit  was,  that  she  had 
never  been  able  to  conquer  in  the  little  attorney, 
her  husband,  his  natural  dread  of  cold  water  ; 
yet  it  had  been  one  of  the  great  objects  of  her 
life.    He  consented,  when,  in  their  early  married 
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life,  he  was  extremely  fond  of  her — he  con- 
sented that  baths  should  be  erected,  springs 
bored  for,  and  every  convenience  supplied  at 
great  expense ;  he  allowed  herself,  her  children, 
her  servants,  down  to  the  very  dogs  and  cats, 
as  many  ablutions,  scrubbings,  and  rubbings,  as 
she  chose ;  but  with  regard  to  himself,  he  was 
resolute;  he  declared,  that  to  the  best  of  his 
beHef,  no  Undermine,  since  the  Deluge,  had 
ever  been  in  a  cold  bath,  or  a  bath  of  any  kind. 
He  vowed  he  had  a  natural  antipathy  to  cold 
water  in  any  shape,  as  his  father  had  before 
him ;  but  as  the  little  shivering  fellow,  whose 
greatest  delight  was  to  sit  in  his  little  close 
office,  perched  on  a  high  stool,  the  little  room 
heated  like  an  oven  with  poisonous  coke,  was 
very  good-natured,  and  hated  to  give  his  buxom 
wife  pain,  he  at  last  consented  to  a  weekly 
warm  bath ;  and  with  this  concession  she  was 
fain  to  content  herself. 

Certainly  her  system  was  a  kill-or-cure  one  ; 
where  it  answered,  its  benefit  was  immense  ;  and 

i2 
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with  her  four  daughters  and  E-enard  it  had  an- 
swered. Renard  was  a  very  puny,  sickly, 
ricketty  child,  and  had  grown  up  into  a  very 
tolerably  healthy  man.  True,  two  little  wizen, 
and  one  deformed  child  had  perished ;  but  Mrs. 
Undermine  had  a  strong,  bold  mind,  and  no 
useless  sensibilites ;  she  consoled  herself  with 
the  recollection,  that  for  the  weakly  and  de- 
formed, life  is  a  great  burden — often  one  long 
illness — and  that  they  are  a  souixe  of  nothing 
but  grief,  fatigue,  and  anxiety  to  their  relatives. 
In  her  opinion,  childi'en  who  could  not  bear 
cold  water  were  better  in  Heaven ;  and  so  she 
soon  dried  her  few  natural  tears,  and  pre- 
pared literally  to  wash  away  her  grief  and  her 
regrets. 

Mrs.  Undermine  found  it  very  difficult  to 
suit  herself  with  servants,  as  that  class  has  a 
real  antipathy  to  cold  water.  Yet  all  Mrs.  Un- 
dcrmine's  maids  were  compelled  to  the  use  of  a 
cold  bath,  and  all  her  men  requhed  to  bathe  in 
the  Serpentine.  This  the  latter  professed  to  do. 
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and  probably,  in  hot  summer  weather,  did ;  but 
as  there  were  no  means  of  ascertaining  that 
he  did  so  in  winter,  it  is  probable  the  shiver- 
ing idlers  cheated  at  once  their  mistress  and 
themselves. 

Akhough,  for  some  years,  the  Misses  Un- 
dermine had  been  emancipated  from  their 
mother's  government,  yet  habit  had  become 
second  nature  with  them;  and  they  were, 
besides,  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  bloom  and  strength,  nor  to  the 
open  admiration  their  buxom  charms  excited 
whenever  they  appeared  in  pubHc,  among 
the  ]3ale  and  chilly  belles  of  London.  They 
were  famous,  both  as  pedestrians  and  eques- 
trians; and  if  they  did  not  rise  as  early  or 
walk  as  far  as  their  mother,  they  were  by  no 
means  contemptible  off-shoots  of  that  tough 
parent  stem. 

They  lived  a  happy  and  a  merry  life,  did 
Mrs.  Undermine  and  her  daughters  ;  the  evil 
fairy  had  not  cursed  them   at  their  birth  with 
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any  acute  or  delicate  sensibilities ;  and  with 
nerves  braced  by  constant  cold  bathing  and 
violent  exercise,  they  set  all  atmospheric  in- 
fluences and  sentimental  sorrows  at  defiance ; 
the  ills  of  life  passed  lightly  over  their  erect 
and  daring  heads.  Head-aches,  tears,  hys- 
terics, swoons,  and  all  the  long  etceteras  of 
woes  that  wait  on  nervous  ladies,  were  un- 
known to  them;  they  had,  both  mother  and 
daughters,  some  ambition,  and  abundant  ener- 
gies (the  strong-winged  bird  delights  to  soar). 
The  daughters  wished  to  marry  well — in  Mrs. 
Undermine's  homely  phrase,  "  to  better  them- 
selves ;"  and  their  mother  was  ready  to  lend 
her  strong  helping  hand.  Mrs.  Undermine 
received  Lucilla  and  Tom  with  great  favour. 
If  not  quite  such  worshippers  of  the  Water- 
God  as  herself,  they  were  by  no  means  back- 
ward in  their  homage  to  him,  and  they  both 
had  that  clean  fresh  look  which  some  favoured 
few  never  lose,  even  in  London.  Added  to 
this,    Lucilla,    whose    universal    kindness    of 
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heart  and  quickness  of  perception  made  her 
attentive  even  to  the  prejudices  of  others, 
never  failed  strictly  to  comply  with  Mrs.  Un- 
dermine's,  and  to  make  Tom  do  so. 

Tom  and  Lucilla  were  welcomed  with  all 
the  hearty  energy  of  those  blessed  with  rude 
health  and  high  spirits,  and  were  quickly  seated 
at  a  table  spread  with  a  very  substantial  lun- 
cheon. 

Renard  had  not  yet  made  his  appearance, 
and  the  papa  Undermine  was  at  his  office, 
where  he  toiled  like  a  spider  in  a  dark  corner, 
spinning  the  web,  in  which  the  idle  flies  and 
flutterers  of  fashion  were  caught  for  ever. 

How  hard-working  a  race  are  the  attorneys 
of  London !  and  how  little  do  they  enjoy  the 
splendid  fortunes  they  amass !  They  live 
in  dark  dens,  perched  on  high  stools,  and 
doing  all  the  dirty  work  of  that  great  tyrant 
the  Law,  while,  dressed  like  a  Duchess,  the 
lady  of  the  poor  prisoned  drudge  takes  the 
air    in    'blazoned   chariot,   drawn    by  pawing 
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steeds,  often  passing  in  her  gay  equipage 
haughtily  by  some  little  ricketty  street  cab, 
in  which  her  husband,  (as  a  great  piece  of 
luxury)  and  his  blue  bag,  are  borne  along 
to  the  legal  purlieus  of  Lincoln's  Inn  or  the 
Temple. 

Were  he  to  ask  to  be  set  down  an}n;v'here, 
the  lady  and  her  bedizened  daughters  (if  she 
has  any)  would  be  amazed,  and  such  incon- 
venient presumption  would  be  checked.  Truly, 
these  poor  fellows  remind  one  of  the  water- 
carriers  of  the  East,  who  toil,  ragged  and  ex- 
hausted, in  the  broiling  sun,  that  their  \vives 
may  loll  in  silken  luxury  and  jewelled  splen- 
dour at  home ! 

However,  Mrs.  Undermine  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  no  luxurious  loUer  or  lazy  lounger,  but, 
in  her  own  way,  more  industrious  than  even 
her   toiling  little    husband. 

"  Make  a  hearty  lunch,  my  dears,"  she 
said,  after  she  had  drmik  at  one  da-aught 
about  a  pint  of  cold  water,   "for  we  are  not 
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going   to  dine    till   seven ;   in    short,    we    ex 
pect !— " 

Here  a  sharp  nudge  from  Lucilla  Under- 
mine checked  her.  Remembering  herself,  she 
continued — "  We  expect  you  to  go  sight-seeing, 
my  dears ;  and  as  we've  given  up  the  horses 
now  the  season's  over,  you'll  be  obliged  to  walk. 
I  hope  you  feel  equal  to  a  good  brisk  walk  ; 
there's  nothing  like  it — plenty  of  walking,  and 
plenty  of  cold  bathing  !  Look  at  me ;  I'm  forty- 
eight,  and  I  havn't  a  wrinkle  or  a  gray  hair, 
nor  have  I  ever  lost  a  tooth  !  Every  morning 
at  five,  and  every  evening  at  eight,  in  I  plunge, 
head  foremost,  souse,  swill,  scrub  and  rub,  as 
do  the  girls.  By  the  by,  my  dear  Miss  Temple, 
would  you  like  a  cold  bath  ?  I'll  have  it  got 
ready  directly." 

"  No,  I  thank  you — not  to-day  ! " 
"  Very  bracing,  and  you  look  so  delicate  !" 
"  Not  to-day,  thank  you." 
"■'  Well,  what  say  you,  Master  Tom  ?" 
Tom,  who  liked   a   cold  bath,  and  revelled 

I  3 
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in  any  kind  of  fun,  started  up,  declaring  he 
should  be  delighted. 

"  There's  a  fine  sensible  lad,"  cried  the 
energetic  Mrs.  Undermine,  giving  him  a  most 
resounding  slap  on  the  back ;  "  come  along 
with  me." 

Tom  started  up  ;  the  lady  ushered  him  into  a 
somewhat  rudely-constructed  bath-room ;  but  as 
the  bath  was  full  of  icy  cold  water,  and  the 
month  was  July,  Tom,  as  soon  as  he  was  alone, 
plunged  gladly  in,  and  continued  for  some  time 
revelling  in  "  the  glassy,  cool,  translucent  wave;" 
he  then  retired  into  a  little  partition  to  dress 
himself.  While  there,  screened  by  the  wall,  he 
suddenly  heard  the  door  open,  and  the  next 
moment  a  plunge  arrested  his  attention ;  peep- 
ing carefully  out,  he  perceived  it  was  Kenard 
Undermine,  for  whom,  doubtless,  the  bath  had 
been  prepared.  To  Tom's  surprise,  he  saw  a 
very  natural-looking  toup^  on  a  shelf,  and  that 
the  top  of  Renard's  head  was  quite  bald.  A 
phrenologist  would  have  discovered,   that  nei- 
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ther  benevolence  nor  veneration  had  any 
place  in  the  prematurely  bald  head  of  the 
young  attorney,  Tom  felt  much  annoyed  at 
being  an  unintentional  spy.  However,  Renard 
was  no  genuine  amateur  of  cold  water ;  he 
soon  came  out,  popped  on  his  toupe,  wrapped 
himself  in  a  huge  flannel  gown,  and  darted 
off  at  full  speed,  without  having  perceived 
Tom. 

Nor  had  he  completed  his  toilette,  and 
appeared  in  the  drawing-room,  when  Tom 
joined  his  sister  there.  He  found  her  listen- 
ing to  a  duet  sung  by  the  two  Lucillas,  Miss 
Undermine 's  Stentorian  voice  almost  devour- 
ing the  sweet  bird-like  notes  of  Lucilla  Temple. 
And  as  they  stood  together,  the  one  so  fair  and 
delicate,  the  other  so  robust  and  rosy,  Tom 
thought  their  persons  were  as  great  a  contrast 
as  their  voices. 

At  length,  Renard  Undermine  made  his  ap- 
pearance, an  ultra-dandy  in  dress,  and  assuming 
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in  manner  a  little  of  the  supercilious  indiffer- 
ence to  everything,  and  the  universal  hauteur, 
he  had  observed  in  noblemen  on  whom  he  had 
occasionally  served  writs,  or  of  whose  nurseries 
he  had  the  entree. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


Renard  was  a  little  startled  out  of  his  assumed 
nonchalance,  when  he  came  close  to  Lucilla, 
who  bowed  very  coldly  to  him,  and  did  not 
offer  her  hand.  He  was  one  of  that  very  nu- 
merous class  who  become  courteous  and 
empresse,  just  in  proportion  as  they  are  treated 
with  reserve  and  indifference,  but  who  are  very 
cool  and  off-hand  with  those  who  are  very 
cordial  and  polite  (an  odious  and  very  large 
class,  the  total  extinction  of  which  would  be  a 
benefit  to  that  part  of  the  community  blessed 
or  cursed  with  hearts).    E-enard  had  not  been  in 
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the  same  room  wdth  Lucilla  for  two  years,  and 
he  was  literally  startled  at  the  great  improve- 
ment those  two  years  had  made  in  her  form 
and  face  (for  at  the  Opera,  he  was  too  far  off 
to  judge  her  fairly);  from  a  pretty  girl  she 
seemed  to  have  burst  into  a  bewitchingly  beau- 
tiful woman. 

She  was  very  journaliere — one  must  use  the 
French  word,  as  there  is  no  English  one  for  it  ; 
and  as  the  French  say — 

"  Les  heautes  joumalieres  sont  les  plus  seduisantes.''' 

We  hope  she  will  be  forgiven  what,  never- 
theless, we  must  think  a  great  disadvantage, 
and  would  greatly  prefer 

"  The  beauty  unchangingly  bright." 

Certainly,  on  this  important  day,  being  quite 
in  what  is  vulgarly  called  her  best  looks,  she 
did  not  appear  like  the  same  Lucilla  who 
had  so  completely  disenchanted  Sir  Felix 
Archer,   at   the   odious   little   dinner-party   in 
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Pleasant  Row.  Now,  Renard  Undermine  had 
felt  a  great  disposition  to  fall  in  love  with  Lii- 
cilla  two  years  before,  when  she  was  a  mere 
girl ;  there  was  a  certain  inexplicable  magnet 
in  her  which  attracted  the  iron  heart  even  of 
E-enard  Undermine.  He  knew  she  had  no  for- 
tune, no  available  connexions ;  and  so,  as  even 
Love  could  not  quite  stifle  the  voices  of  interest 
and  caution  in  his  breast,  he  began  to  cal- 
culate what  value  her  beauty,  her  grace,  and 
her  aristocratic  bearing  would  be  of,  in  making 
him  friends,  procuring  him  clients,  and  pushing 
his  interests. 

While  pondering  on  this,  watcliful  and  cal- 
culating, he  had,  in  the  depths  of  his  reverie, 
mechanically  seized  a  pen  and  stuck  it  behind 
his  ear.  Lucilla  was  laughing  and  talking 
with  the  Misses  Undermine,  when,  suddenly, 
she  caught  his  keen  attorney  eyes  fixed  upon 
her.  A  slight  and  inexplicable  shudder  suc- 
ceeded, which  she  concealed  by  a  laugh,  and 
a  remark  that,  what  with  his  shrewd  glance, 
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and  the  pen  behind  his  ear,  he  struck  her  as  a 
perfect  pictm-e  of  a  lawyer. 

"  At  your  service,  fair  lady/'  he  said,  bow- 
ing playfully ;  "  and  if  ever  I  can  be  of  any 
use  to  you  in  a  case  of  'Breach  of  Promise^ 
or  anything  in  that  line,  pray  command  me." 

All  laughed,  all  scorned  the  idea  of  sueing 
for  money  the  man  who  should  have  disdained 
their  love.  The  two  Lucillas  vied  wdth  each 
other  in  expressions  of  contempt  for  such  cu- 
pidity. 

"  Nous  verrons,^^  said  Renard,  "  if  such  a 
thing  should  ever  come  to  pass — if  any  fair  one 
in  this  room  ever  should  sue  for  damages  a 
perjured  deceiver,  who  had  rejected  her  hand, 
then  let  this  day  be  remembered,  xlnd  now, 
shall  we  forth  ?  By  George !  how  like  Miss 
Temple  is  to  Lady  '  Cis.,'  Lord  Potherton's 
beautiful  and  accomplished  daughter,  and  my 
most  intimate  friend ;  I  was  dining  there  yes- 
terday. By  the  by,  the  dear  soul  forced  these 
hon-hons  on   me,   because  I  coughed;    she    is 
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such  an  affectionate  creature — and  such  eyes  ! 
they  look  you  through ;  a  Avhite  rose-leaf  com- 
plexion, so  pure,  so  patrician,  and  hair,  the 
gold  of  Ossian,  hanging  on  her  shoulders. 
You  mustn't  betray  me,  but — "  and  he  took 
out  a  pocket-book — "  no,  I  ought  not  to  show 
it — but,  it  is  such  surpassing  hair;  the  very 
shade  of  yours,  Miss  Temple." 

"  Oh,  you  must  show  it,  Renard,"  shouted 
Lucilla  Undermine. 

"  You  shall  show  it,"  shrieked  Marcia. 

"  We'll  make  him  show  it,"  cried  Hebe. 

Renard  was  grappled  with,  and  soon  sub- 
dued by  the  three  Amazons. 

"  Necessity  has  no  law.  Miss  Temple,"  he 
said;  "  and  what  I  must  do,  I  may  as  well  do 
graciously,  but  I  depend  on  secresy ;"  so  say- 
ing, he  unfolded  a  piece  of  paper,  and  a  long, 
thick,  golden  lock  of  hair,  fine  as  floss  silk, 
and  not  much  darker  than  that  taken  from  the 
silk  worms,  waved  before  the  admiring  eyes 
of  Lucilla  and  his  sisters.      It  was  tied  with 
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blue  riband ;  and  the  piece  of  paper  it  was 
wrapped  in  was  a  sheet  of  small  note  paper, 
with  the  Potherton  coronet. 

"  How  beautiful !"  cried  Lucilla;  "  I  never 
saw  such  hair." 

"  It  is  very  like  your  o^^ti,  only  lighter, 
Miss  Temple." 

"  Oh,  no !  mine  is  coarse  and  dark  in  com- 
parison.    How  is  old  Lady  ?...." 

''  Lady  '  Cis.  ? '  Nay,  I  can't  say — I  never 
presume  to  judge  of  ladies'  ages ;  old  enough 
to  be  fii'm  in  friendship,  as  I  can  answer,  and 
fond  in  love,  I  doubt  not ;  but,  on  my  honour, 
we  are  not  lovers,  not  engaged,  not  even  flirts. 
Nay,  if  there  were  anything  serious  between 
us,  I  would  have  died  on  the  spot  rather  than 
have  shown  this  beautifid  lock  of  haii',  given 
me  by  herself.  Look  here."  Li  a  very  delicate 
female  hand,  was  written  on  the  paper — "  A 
lock  of  Lady  Cicely  Bouverie's  hair,  for  her 
own  dear  friend,  Renard ! — Potherton  House." 

Lucilla  sate  for  some   time  in  mute   admi- 
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ration  and  wonder :  that  exquisite  hair,  that 
graceful  hand- writing ;  the  coronetted  paper, 
with  its  delicate  scent !  How  could  the  daughter 
of  a  nobleman  give  such  a  token,  to  so  for- 
ward and  vulgar  a  person  as  Renard  Under- 
mine ?  How  could  he  be  on  terms  of  inti- 
macy with  such  a  lady  as  the  owner  of  that 
exquisite  hair,  the  writer  of  that  graceful  in- 
scription ? 

Her  wonder  would  have  ceased  had  she 
known  that  Lady  "  Cis.,"  beautiful  as  a  poet's 
dream,  and  whose  abundant  golden  locks  fell 
to  her  waist,  was  not  quite  seven  years  old  ; 
that  Lord  and  Lady  Potherton  were  in  Italy, 
and  that  Miss  Trevor  her  governess,  a  ro- 
mantic and  clever  spinster,  half  in  love  with 
Renard,  and  well  disposed  to  change  her  con- 
dition, had  severed  the  beautiful  lock  from  the 
head  of  Lady  "  Cis.,"  and  written  the  inscrip- 
tion which  had  so  mystified  Lucilla. 

Renard  was  in  high  good  humour  at  the 
success  of  his  stratagem,  and  so  very  attentive 
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and  amiable,  that  Lucilla  could  not  be  repulsive 
without  rudeness.     They  set  out. 

"  Mamma  proposed  we  should  go  to  the 
Dulwich  Gallery/'  said  Marcia ;  "  it  is  such  a 
good  walk ;   I  should  like  it ! " 

"  Walk ! "  said  Renard,  who  sported  tight 
boots;  "it's  a  day's  journey,  Regent  Street 
will  be  quite  far  enough ;  or  at  the  best,  let  us 
go  to  the  Coliseum.  "Where  is  mamma?  is  she 
not  coming  after  all?" 

"  No ;  the  fruiterer  at  Kilburn  has  sent  home 
some  bad  strawberries;  and  mamma  has  just 
stepped  off  to  him  to  make  him  change  them." 

"  Stepped  off  to  Kilburn !  at  least  six  miles ! 
Why  its  death,  in  this  weather." 

"  Yes,  to  you  Renard!  but  not  to  mamma." 

"  Look,"  cried  Hebe,  clajDping  her  chubby 
red  hands,  "  there  goes  mamma." 

Yes ;  there,  neaidy  at  the  end  of  the  row, 
with  a  step  very  much  like  a  canter  (so  springy, 
buoyant,  and  fleet  was  it),  sped  Mrs.  Under- 
mine; while  a  strong,   raw-boned  housemaid. 
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with  a  basket  on  her  arm,  tried  vainly  to  keep 
pace  with  her. 

"  See  panting  '  Ann'  toils  after  her  in  vain," 
said  Renard,  offering  his  arm  to   Lucilla.      She 
unwillingly  took  it. 

"  I  saw  you  at  the  Opera  the  other  night. 
Miss  Temple.  I  was  with  Archer,  my  friend 
and  crony;   Fehx,  as  I  call  him  in  general." 

"Do  you  mean  old  Sir  Felix  Archer?" 
asked  Lucilla. 

"  Old  Sir  Felix  Archer !  capital,  delightful ; 
why  you'd  be  the  death  of  my  poor  friend,  as 
you  will  be  of  me ;  only  he'd  die  of  dismay, 
and  I  of  laughing.  Old  Sir  Felix  Aixher  !  capi- 
tal !  the  great  Catch-match !  the  idol  of  all  the 
Misses,  and  the  pet  of  all  the  Mammas.  Why, 
he  fancies  he's  in  his  first  bloom ;  that  he's 
quite  irresistible." 

"  I  dare  say  his  fortune  is,  to  those  who  care 
much  for  wealth  and  its  advantages." 

"  And  [do  not  you?"  (Renard  spoke  ten- 
derly, and  gently  pressed  Lucillu's  arm.) 
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She  reddened,  and  drew  up.  "  One  tiling," 
she  said,  "  I  do  value  in  wealth :  it  awes  imper- 
tinence. Poverty  invites  the  familiarity  of  those 
who  reverence  a  lady  in  proportion  to  the  style 
in  which  she  lives,  and  the  thousands  she  has 
at  her  banker's.  What  awe  is  excited  by,  and 
deference  shoAvn  to,  an  heiress,  whatever  her 
bu'th !  while  every  coxcomb  thinks  a  portion- 
less girl,  however  well  born,  is  honoured  by  his 
attentions,  and  ready  to  encourage  them,  when 
perhaps  she  would  reject  him  T\dth  scorn  were 
he  to  propose.     Have  you  not  remarked  it?" 

Lucilla  spoke  so  calmly  and  smilingly,  that 
E-enard  was  in  doubt  whether  or  not  her  re- 
mark was  meant  at  him.  He  strongly  suspected 
it  was,  and  being  vindictive,  he  noted  it  dovm. 
in  an  account  against  her,  to  be  balanced  some 
day  or  other. 

"  Ah,  there  goes  Bobby !  how  do  !  how  do  ! " 
and  he  waved  his  hand  fixmiliai'ly,  as  a  car- 
riage dashed  past  them. 

"  Who  is  Bobby?"  asked  Lucilla. 
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''  Oil,  Bobby  Peel  (Sir  Robert,  as  the  world 
calls  him),  full  of  care  and  thought,  as  usual 
— ^hardly  knew  me.  By  Jove,  Miss  Temple, 
when  you  smile  you  are  so  like  Lady  ^  Cis.' — " 
At  this  moment,  another  carriage  passed  (a 
coronetted  carriage) ;  in  it  were  several  chil- 
dren, and  a  middle-aged  lady,  very  thin,  and 
elegantly  dressed.  She  coloured  on  seeing  Re- 
nard,  and  pulled  the  check-string." 

"  Excuse  me  a  moment,"  he  said,  and  darted 
to  the  carriage  door. 

The  lady  gave  her  hand,  and  remained  a 
few  minutes  in  earnest  conversation  with  Re- 
nard,  and  when  they  parted  she  kissed  her 
hand  to  him ! 

"  La,  Renard,  who  was  that?"  asked  Miss 
Undermine.     ^^  What  an  elegant  carriage  !" 

"  And  what  a  sweet  woman ! "  he  added. 
"  That's  the  Honourable  Miss  Trevor,  a  most 
accomplished,  lovely  being  ! " 

"  And  whose  childi'cn  were  those  ?" 

"  Those  ?     Oh,  hers  ! " 
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"  Hers !  What  the  Honourable  Miss  Tre- 
vor's, Renard?" 

"  Xo ;  no,  he  replied,  colouring  at  his  over- 
sight (liars  constantly  get  into  such  scrapes). 
I  meant  they  are  her  brother's  children.  She 
wanted  me  to  drive  with  her ! " 

"  Oh,  what  a  pity  you  did  not  go  ! "  said  Lu- 
cilla,  inadvertently. 

"Do  you  think  so?"  asked  Renard,  senti- 
mentally ;  but  he  noted  down  that  speech  too, 
in  the  account  against  Lucilla. 

The  lady  certainly  was  Miss  Trevor,  but 
Renard  had  fitted  her  up  with  the  Honour- 
able, which  gave  such  dignity  to  her  name ; 
for  she  was  the  sentimental  governess  before 
alluded  to,  and  the  carriage  was  full  of  Lord 
Potherton's  children,  the  identical  Lady  "  Cis." 
being  among  the  number ! 


CHAPTER  XV. 


All  this  time,  Tom  strutted  on  in  front, 
between  Lucilla  and  Hebe  Undermine,  full 
of  boasts  of  family  consequence  and  his  own 
prowess.  They  were  soon  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  fire-works,  the  plots  of  the  novels 
he  had  read,  and  the  existence  of  the  much- 
coveted  pistol,  at  the  pawnbroker's.  Jock,  too, 
much  embelhshed  and  exalted,  was  introduced 
to  their  notice,  and  a  very  highly-coloured  ac- 
count given  them  of  the  grand  dinner,  to 
which  they  had  invited  Sir  Felix  Archer. 
They   soon   arrived   at   the    Coliseum.       How 

VOL.  I.  K 
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Lucilla  luxuriated  in  the  conservatory,  and 
Tom  in  the  confectioner's,  where  he  was  libe- 
rally treated  by  the  good-natured  Undermine 
girls,  who  always  had  an  appetite  ready,  and 
ran  a  race  with  him  in  eating  queen-cakes  and 
raspberry  tarts,  and  drinking  ginger-beer. 

Lucilla  was  at  that  age,  when  the  pleasures 
of  Reality  pale  before  the  bright,  but  indis- 
tinct visions  of  a  half  passionate  Fancy. 

Queen-cakes,  raspberry  tarts,  and  ginger- 
beer,  had  few  charms  for  Lucilla ;  but  flowers 
and  music,  and  the  marble  images  of  forms, 
which,  inanimate  as  they  were,  she  could 
almost  love  for  their  pure  and  noble  beauty — 
these,  when  she  could  escape  the  cockney 
and  officious  attentions  of  Renard  Undermine, 
these  rendered  an  hour  at  the  Coliseum  one 
of  varied  and  poetical  delight  to  her ;  but  it 
was  not  while  gazing  on  the  Apollo  and  the 
Endpnion  that  the  snub-nosed  and  cockney 
Renard  was  likely  to  find  favour  in  her  eyes, 

Tom  and  the  Misses  Undermine  were  play- 
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ing  a  boisterous  game  of  hide-and-seek  be- 
hind the  statues,  and  in  the  Swiss  cottage,  the 
conservatory,  and  the  African  glen,  dashing 
their  favourite  element  over  each  other  from 
the  fountains ;  laughing,  romping,  and  squall- 
ing. 

Renard  had  drawn  one  of  his  sisters  aside, 
to  consult  her  about  some  arrangement  for  the 
evening,  and  Lucilla  was  contri\dng  to  gratify 
her  curiosity,  by  peeping  at  a  drawing  a  young 
artist  was  taking  from  one  of  the  statues. 

As  with  girlish  archness  she  was  trying,  un- 
seen, to  see,  the  artist  suddenly  turned  round, 
and  politely  handed  the  drawing  for  her  in- 
spection.    Lucilla  blushed — 

"  Not  his  theform^  nor  his  the  eye^ 
That  youthful  maidens  wont  to  fly. ^^ 

There  was  something  foreign  in  his  dress,  for 
he  wore  an  Apollo  cap,  from  beneath  which  fell 
ringlets  of  a  hue 

"  Whose  glossy  black  to  shame  might  bring 
The  plumage  of  the  raven's  wirtg.^" 

k2 
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A  small  black  moustacliio  was  on  his  upper  lip, 
but  his  large  sloping  eyes  were  of  a  rich  blue, 
and  his  complexion  pale ;  his  form  was  stately, 
graceful,  and  perfect,  as  that  of  any  of  the 
marble  dreams  around  [him;  and  there  was 
a  frank  and  gentle  deference  in  his  man- 
ner, which  made  Lucilla  forget  the  impro- 
priety of  looking  at  his  di-awing,  and  com- 
mending it. 

He  spoke  in  Italian,  and  so  rapidly,  that 
Lucilla,  though  well  acquainted  with  the 
language,  found  some  difficulty  in  following 
him. 

Seeing  this,  he  continued  in  French — spoke 
of  himself  as  an  artist,  anxious  to  rise  in 
England  as  a  portrait-painter ;  but  with  no 
connexions,  no  patrons,  and  little  hope. 

Lucilla  listened,  as  woman  listens  when  for 
the  first  time  she  hears  a  voice  which  her  pro- 
phetic heart  tells  her  she  could  love,  and  sees  a 
face  which  she  feels,  once  seen,  is  seen  for 
ever. 
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She  thought  of  Miss  Trueblue,  and  gently 
said,  she  would  mention  him  to  a  friend. 

He  immediately  produced  a  card,  and  said, 
in  very  correct  English,  but  with  a  slight  ac- 
cent, "  My  mother  was,  like  you,  a  daughter 
of  Beauty,  and  of  England ;  so  I  am  half  your 
compatriot,  lady !"  He  gave  the  card.  Lucilla 
crimsoned  as  she  took  it.  Every  artist  gives  his 
card,  she  thought;  and  as  she  put  it  in  her 
reticule,  she  dropped  a  rose  bud  and  a  pink. 
The  artist  respectfully  presented  her  with  the 
former,  but,  as  if  in  absence  of  mind,  detained 
the  latter. 

The  loud  laughter  of  the  Undermines  was 
heard.  Lucilla,  blushing  deeply,  bowed,  and 
hurried  to  meet  them. 

She  longed  to  be  alone,  to  look  at  the  ad- 
dress of  the  interesting  artist.  But,  after  all, 
a  foreigner,  a  portrait-painter,  and  so  forward 
too,  what  was  he  to  her !  Ah,  what  indeed  { 
Why  is  she  so  absent,  so  impatient?  Why 
does  Renard  seem  so  much  greater  and  more 
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officious  a  bore  than  before  ?  Why  does  she 
so  long  to  see  Miss  Trueblue  ?  Why  does  she 
repeat  to  herself  every  word  the  young  artist 
said  ?  Why  try  to  recall  his  every  glance  and 
smile  ?  Poor  Lucilla !  but  she  was  only  seven- 
teen! 

As  the  morning  was  to  be  devoted  to 
sight-seeing,  they  were  wound  up  in  the  box 
for  that  pui'pose,  to  see  the  Panorama  of  Lon- 
don. Lucilla  could  hardly  believe  but  that 
it  was  the  actual  Metropolis  of  the  World  on 
which  she  gazed.  Yes,  there  they  were — the 
streets  of  palaces  and  the  streets  of  hovels ; 
The  abodes  of  guilty  Poverty  and  those  of 
scarce  less  guilty  Wealth.  There  were  the 
suburbs,  dotted  with  villas ;  there  the  many 
temples  consecrated  to  God,  but  so  often  de- 
secrated by  Mammon  and  by  Vanity.  While 
Lucilla  was  gazing  at  St.  Paul's,  the  Tower, 
the  Monument,  and  many  other  places  of  his- 
toric interest,  Tom  was  entirely  bent  on  find- 
ing  his  own  home,   the  Misses  Undermines', 
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Miss  Trueblue's,  Jock's,  and  even  the  pawn- 
broker's, where  dwelt  the  pistol !  Meanwhile, 
Renard  was  taken  up  in  finding  out  the  abodes 
of  his  aristocratic  friends. 

"  By  Jove !  that's  Potherton  House ;  I  could 
almost  fancy  I  see  Lady  '  Cis.'  on  the  balcony. 
There's  Portland  Place— 1,  2,  3,  4,  5— that's 
Felix's ;  there's  Sir  Bob's ;  there's  York  House. 
How  I  shall  get  scolded  when  I  reappear  there  ! 
And  there's  Lord  Hauteville's — ^havn't  left  a 
card  on  him  for  an  age  !  But,  come ;  we've  nO 
time  to  lose.  The  Zoological  Gardens  next, 
I  think ;  then  the  Singing  Canary,  the  In- 
fant Sappho,  the  Polytechnic;  and,  both  last 
and  least,  General  Tom  Thumb.  If  we  get 
through  all  that,  it  will  be  a  good  day's  work. 
I  hope  we  shan't  meet  the  Honourable  Miss 
Trevor,  the  Bouveries,  or  Lady  *  Cis.,'  they 
do  detain  me  so  Ah,  my  dear  Miss  Tem- 
ple, the  little  great  are  so  exigeant:  there's 
Miss  Trevor  wants  me  here — Lady  ^  Cis.' 
there  ! — the  Bouveries,  everywhere  !" 
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Lucilla  smiled,  and  said,  "  Indeed !  *'  because 
she  saw  she  was  expected  to  say  something ;  but 
her  mind  was  too  absent  even  for  her  to  be 
alive  to  Kenard*s  vain  and  cockney  boasts.  She 
was  thinking  of  the  poor  young  artist,  and  the 
haunting  eloquence  of  his  eyes  and  smile.  Not 
quite  so  valiant  and  well-trained  a  pedestrian  as 
the  Misses  Undermine,  Lucilla,  by  the  time  she 
had  reached  the  Gardens,  began  to  feel  rather 
tired.  Not  so  her  companions;  they  rushed 
about,  followed  by  Tom  ;  now  teasing  the  stately 
lion  and  royal  Bengal  tiger,  who  looked  at  them 
with  the  calm  contempt  of  Majesty  in  bonds ; 
then  playing  with  the  monkeys,  feeding  the  large 
old  Polar  bear,  who,  blind  and  lonely,  seems  to 
try,  by  his  perpetual  and  impatient  motion,  to 
drive  away  the  memory  of  the  snowy  wastes 
and  dear  familiar  icebergs,  which,  poor  wretch ! 
he  has  exchanged  for  a  close  hot  cage,  a  broil- 
ing sun,  the  grinning  cockney  faces  of  beings 
he  longs  to  hug  with  that  hug  which  is  death, 
and  an   occasional  bun,  for  which   paltry  and 
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inefficient  reward  he  has  again  and  again  to 
climb  an  odious  pole.  The  Misses  Undermine 
delighted  in  taunting  and  teasing  the  now  sub- 
dued and  captive  tyrants  of  the  forests.  It  was 
a  pleasant  excitement  to  them,  to  see  how  far 
they  might  go,  poking  slumbering  leopards  with 
their  pink  parasols,  tapping  the  horny  coat  of 
mail  of  the  silent,  sulky  rhinoceros,  grin- 
ning in  teasing  imitation  of  the  snarling  and 
sarcastic-looking  hyaena,  and  snatching  back, 
just  as  he  had  deigned  to  accept  it,  some  con- 
temptible little  cake  from  the  stately  elephant.. 
As  for  Lucilla,  her  poetical  fancy  wandered  to 
the  distant  and  varied  scenes,  whence  came 
these  strangely  varied  beings,  alike  in  one  thing 
only — the  now  blighted,  useless  capacities  of 
enjoyment,  the  lasting  power  to  pine,  to  suffer, 
and  to  endure.  Yes,  as  she  gazed  at  them,  ima- 
gination led  her  now  to  the  gorgeous  East, 
now  to  the  frozen  North,  with  the  sublime 
scenery  of  each ;  and  then  she  thought  of  the 
sunny  wastes  and  wild  jungles,  the  frozen  plains 
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and  snowy  mountains,  contrasted  with  the  little 
neat  gardens,  the  trim  gravel  walks,  the  con- 
fined cages,  and  the  niggard  meal. 

Lucilla's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  raising 
them  suddenly,  she  met  those  of  the  young 
artist,  fixed  intently  upon  her. 

He  approached  her,  and  said,  gently — "  Ah, 
lady,  you  pity  the  exile  and  the  captive. 
There  is  an  exile  more  cruel  than  that  of  the 
forest's  king  from  his  wild  jungle  to  this 
cockney  garden;  there  are  chains  it  is  more 
impossible  to  break  than  any  that  gall  these 
victims.  The  exile  I  speak  of  is  that  from  the 
presence  of  what  we  love ;  the  chains  I  allude 
to  are  those  of  an  adored  but  unapproachable 
beauty." 

The  melancholy  tone,  and  the  foreign  accent, 
struck  Lucilla.  She  felt  it  was  wrong  to  listen 
to  such  language  from  one  unknown ;  all  her 
prejudices  were  enlisted  against  foreigners  in 
England ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  it  is  in  ge- 
neral   the   worst   specimen  of  foreigners    tliat 
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is  to  be  found  prowling  about  the  cheap  public 
places  in  England,  and  trying,  by  music,  mous- 
tachios,  and  mummery,  to  find  un  hon  parti 
among  the  blooming  and  easily-gulled  daugh- 
ters of  Croesus  and  of  Albion.  But  the  pre- 
judices of  seventeen  are  not  very  strong,  and 
are  seldom  proof  against  a  melancholy  and  ad- 
miring gaze,  and  a  romantic  sentiment  uttered 
in  a  plaintive  voice.  If  a  confirmed  old  bache- 
lor has  frequently  found  his  stifFest  opinions 
and  firmest  resolves,  with  the  frost  of  time  upon 
them,  melt  beneath  the  sunny  glance  of  some 
young  coquette,  who  can  wonder  that  Lucilla 
at  seventeen  began  to  think  a  prejudice  against 
foreigners  was  very  illiberal ;  that  truth  might 
be  spoken  in  Italian  as  well  as  English ;  and 
that  there  was  no  reason  why  the  descendants 
of  ancient  Rome  should  be  impostors  and  vaga- 
bonds ? 

But  he  had  passed  away  after  he  had  spoken, 
and  Renard  Undermine  came  running  up  to 
Lucilla ;     and    having    ascertained     that    the 
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foreigner  was  quite  out  of  hearing,  he  assumed 
a  martial  air,  and  began  to  bluster  a  little. 

"  Excuse  me,  my  dear  Miss  Temple,"  he  said, 
"  for  leaving  your  fair  side  unguarded.  I  came 
up  as  fast  as  I  could,  leaving  the  girls  in  a  sad 
state,  but  I  thought  I  saw  that  moustachioed 
scoundrel  speak  to  you.  By  Jove,  if  he  had  ! — " 

^'  He  did !"  said  Lucilla,  calmly. 

"  Well,  he'd  better  not  do  it  again,  that's  all 
I  have  to  say  ;  I  hope  you  checked  his  imperti- 
nence?" 

"  I  know  how  to  check  impertinence  when  I 
meet  it,"  said  Lucilla,  ^'  but  he  offered  me  none. 
He  is  a  foreigner,  and  I  dare  say  unacquainted 
with  our  etiquette. ^^ 

"  Then  I  should  like  to  teach  him,"  said  Re- 
nard,  growing  very  martial,  and  flourishing  his 
cane.  By  Jove  !  Miss  Temple,  if  I  had  him  here 
now. — Do  you  know  his  name?" 

"  Signor  Moricini,  an  artist." 

"  And  a  scamp,  of  course,"  he  said,  poking 
a   caged   and   slumbering   lion  with  his   stick. 
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Signor  Moricini,  indeed !  some  fortune-hunt- 
ing, swiadling,  daubing,  guitarring  scamp  :  he'd 
better  never  let  me  catch  him,  Signor  di 
Moricini,  indeed." 

"  At  your  service,  Sare,"  said  a  deep  voice 
behind  him,  which  seemed  to  echo  the  growl  of 
the  insulted  lion. 

Renard  turned  deadly  pale,  and  quivered  in 
every  limb  ;  the  bully  and  the  coward  were 
revealed,  as  he  stammered  forth — "  I  beg  your 
pardon;  I  have  not  the  honour  of  kno"vving 
you." 

"  It  is  to  confer  that  honour  upon  you,  Sare, 
that  I  am  here,"  said  Signor  di  ^loricini,  in 
correct  and  fluent  English,  but  with  a  foreign 
accent.  ^'  When  you  do  know  me,  you  wdll 
find  I  am  one  wid  whose  name  you  can  take 
not  de  slightest  leeberty.  De  presence  of  a 
lady  may  prevent  what  would  be  a  great  mu- 
tual satisfaction,"  he  added,  in  a  hissing  whis- 
per, in  E-enard's  startled  and  palsied  ear, 
while    Miss   Temple,    alarmed   at    the    scene, 
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was  looking  eagerly  out  for  the  rest  of  her 
party. 

"  I  cannot  leave  this  lady  unprotected,"  said 
poor  Renard,  who  himself  found  a  sort  of 
protection  in  Lucilla's  presence,  and  who, 
having  once  raised  his  scared  and  distended 
eyes,  saw  in  Signor  di  Moricini  (magnified  as 
he  was  by  E-enard's  terror)  a  ferocious  and 
moustachioed  giant  of  martial  air,  and  grinning 
hate  and  vengeance,  instead  of  a  slight  and 
elegant  young  man,  of  gentle  bearing,  and 
whose  anger  was  concealed  by  a  winning  smile 
and  most  courteous  address.  So  winning  in- 
deed was  his  smile,  and  so  gentle  his  manner, 
as  he  whispered  in  Renard's  ear,  that  Lucilla 
began  to  fancy  he  might  be  inviting  him  to  sit 
for  his  portrait,  not  to  stand  up  and  be  shot, 
and  with  instinctive  delicacy  she  moved  a 
little  away. 

"  You  must  surely  be  as  anxious  as  I  am, 
Sare,"  said  Signor  di  Moricini,  "  to  have  this 
little  afiair  settled — you  are  a  man  of  honour." 
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"  Oh  no !  oh  no !  I  beg  your  pardon,"  fal- 
tered Renard,  not  knowing  what  he  said ;  "  I 
am  a  man  of  business,  I'm  an  attorney." 

"  Exactly ;  and  every  attorney  is  by  law  one 
gentleman,  and  every  gentleman  is  one  man  of 
honour.     To  morrow  morning,  if  you  please  !" 

"  Oh,  yes,  to-morrow  morning,"  said  Re- 
nard,  determined  in  the  mean  time  to  make 
some  apology,  however  humble ;  to  give  him 
in  charge — to  do  anything  rather  than  fight. 

"  Ah,  my  dear  Sare,  why  delay  ?  It  would 
be  so  nice  to  get  this  over  at  once.  Let  us 
lead  de  lady  back  to  her  party,  and  den  come 
at  once  wid  me  to  my  friend  de  Ambassador ; 
he  will  tell  you  who  I  am.  Two  attaches  "wdll 
act  as  seconds,  and  in  an  hour  it  will  all  be 
over.  Oh  yes,  it  is  so  we  manage  in  my  dear 
Italy.     Come." 

"  Come  !"  faltered  poor  Renard,  now  blue 
and  moist  with  terror,  and  clinging  inadvert- 
ently, in  his  wild  alarm,  to  the  bars  of  the  lion's 
cage — "  come,  indeed!" 
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"  I  await  you,  Sare  ! "  said  Di  Moricini — but  at 
that  moment  a  loud  yell  startled  all  within  hear- 
ing. The  disregarded  lion  had  suddenly  and  an- 
grily extended  a  claw,  and  before  the  howling 
Renard  could  withdraw  his  hand  he  had  reeivecd 
a  wound  from  which  the  blood  flowed  freely. 

"  Oh,  it  is  nothing,  it  is  nothing,"  said  Di 
Moricini,  as  Lucilla  hui'ried  up  with  wild 
alarm,  and  prepared  with  her  handkerchief  to 
bind  the  wound.  "  It  is  nothing,  lady,"  he  said, 
adroitly  retaining  Lucilla's  poor  little  Scotch 
cambric  handkerchief,  and  substituting  a  very 
handsome  one  of  his  own,  to  stanch  the  blood. 
But  on  Miss  Temple's  the  magic  word  "  Lu- 
dUa  "  was  wi'itten  in  her  own  delicate  hand, 
and  Di  Moricini  either  thought,  or  pretended  to 
think,  that  word  made  the  poor  little  kerchief 
worth  a  monarch's  ransom. 

"  Do  not  fret,  my  dare  Sare,"  said  Di  Mori- 
cini to  the  half  fainting  Renard ;  "  it  is  a  mere 
scratch,  and  luckily,  only  your  left  hand  ;  so  it 
need  not  delay   our  mutual  satisfaction.     But 
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time  presses — ^here  comes  your  party.  Farewell, 
Mr.  Eenard  Undermine ;  you  shall  hear  from 
me.     Adieu/*  and  he  hastened  away. 

"  Is  he  gone?"  asked  Renard,  the  colour  re- 
turning to  his  cheek,  and  the  bravado  to  his 
manner.  "  Ah,  Miss  Temple,  what  pretend- 
ers and  bullies  all  those  fellows  are.  I  was 
just  going  to  be  fool  enough  to  meet  him,  when, 
finding  I  was  in  earnest,  and  resolved  to  chastise 
him,  off  he  cuts,  just  like  them ;  but  I  vow  I 
should  like  to  wing  him.  Ah,  here  they  come, 
and,  by  Jove  !  Sir  Felix  with  them.  I  wish  he 
had  come  in  time  to  see  me  frighten  away  the 
moustachioed  monkey.  Wasn't  it  a  capital 
scene  ? " 

Miss  Temple  answered  by  a  look  of  surprise 
and  supreme  contempt ;  and  that  look  Kenard 
noted  down  in  the  items  against  her.  Poor  Lu- 
cilla!  the  list  is  growing  long  ;  do  not  fancy, 
because  E-enard  is  a  coward,  he  will  not  harm 
you — none  but  a  coward  would.  He  is  a  cow- 
ard, and  he  knows  it,  and  that  you  know  it  too. 
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When  the  Undermines,  Sir  Felix,  and  Tom 
came  up,  Lncilla  and  Renard,  for  reasons  of 
their  own,  abstained  from  all  mention  of  Di 
Moricini.  All  had  a  catalogue  of  disasters  to 
recount ;  a  giraffe  had  bent  his  long  neck  over 
the  fence,  and  mistaking  for  verdure,  a  plume 
of  green  feathers  in  Miss  Undermine's  hat,  had 
removed  and  devoured  the  (to  her)  valuable 
ornament. 

Tom  had  ridden  on  the  elephant,  and  been 
carried  by  him  into  the  pond,  where,  frightened 
by  a  goad  from  some  wicked  boy,  also  on  his 
back,  the  noble  son  of  Siam  had  so  curvetted 
and  bounded,  as  to  give  all  his  riders  a  good 
splashing. 

A  dreadful  cock-a-too  had  bitten  Hebe  Un- 
dermine's \i])  very  severely,  and  an  ape  had 
carried  off  Lucilla  Undermine's  little  reticule. 
Sir  Felix  alone,  who  always  kept  his  distance 
from  all  doubtful  characters,  was  in  statu  quo, 
and  neat  as  if  just  stepped  from  a  band-box. 

The  disasters  of  the   day  liad   engrossed   so 
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much  tinie,  that  any  further  exhibitions  were 
out  of  the  question.  Sir  Felix  having  accepted 
(as  if  now  given  for  the  first  time)  an  invitation 
from  Renard  to  dinner,  announced  that  his  car- 
riage was  in  waiting.  Miss  Temple  and  Lucilla 
Undermine,  with  the  wounded  E-enard,  availed 
themselves  of  it.  Tom,  who  hated  Sir  Felix, 
and  the  other  two  Undermine  girls,  who  had 
not  had  half  exercise  enough  to  suit  their 
tastes,  declined,  and  the  whole  party  left  the 
Gardens. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


The  active,  enterprising,  and  energetic  Mrs. 
Undermine  (the  robust  disciple  of  exercise  and 
cold  water),  had  returned  triumphant  from 
the  Kilburn  fruiterer's,  her  indomitable  spirit 
haying  had  its  due  influence  with  him  (a  weakly 
and  enervated  spirit  drinker).  She  had  su- 
perintended, and  even  assisted,  in  gathering  of 
some  of  the  finest  fruit  in  his  gardens,  while 
Mr.  Seedling,  the  votary  of  brandy-and- 
water,  afflicted  with  a  kind  of  delirium  tremens, 
could  only  look  on  in  wonder  and  dismay, 
vainly  trying  to  raise  his  palsied  hand  and  trem- 
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bling  voice,  unheeded  even  by  his  own  men, 
all  of  whom  yielded  to  the  energetic  influence 
of  Mrs.  Undermine.  By  the  time  our  party 
returned  with  their  honoured  and  secretly-ex- 
pected guest.  Sir  Felix  Archer,  Mrs.  Under- 
mine, having  by  a  plunge  into  her  cold  bath, 
restored  and  renewed  her  energies,  had  super- 
intended all  the  preparations  and  arrayed  her 
own  buxom  person.  The  little  lawyer,  her 
husband,  was  still  at  his  office,  to  him  a  dear 
and  safe  retreat  from  the  never-wearied  efforts 
of  his  lady  to  pour  cold  water  upon  him. 

Yes,  there  in  her  showy  drawing-rooms,  glis- 
tening with  cleanliness,  and  arranged  with 
matchless  neatness,  if  not  taste,  sate  Mrs,  Un- 
dermine, erect  and  stately.  She  required  no 
pillows  .  to  prop  up  her  form,  no  '  couches 
to  loll  upon ;  no  dainty  fancy-work  employed 
her  fingers — actively  they  plied  the  large  knit- 
ting needles,  which  with  her  were  ever  at  work 
in  the  manufacture  of  strong  and  useful  socks 
and  stockings ;  while  the  young  ladies  retire  to 
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their  rooms  to  make  their  toilettes,  and  Renard 
Undermine,  very  uneasy  in  his  mind,  to  plan 
what  he  had  best  do  in  case  the  fire-eating  "  Di 
Moricini"  sends  that  worst  of  foes,  in  such 
a  case  named,  as  in  derision,  '^^  Ms  friend. ^^ 

Sir  Felix  found  himself,  to  his  great  dismay, 
left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  one  he  disliked  be- 
yond all  other  people  in  the  world — Mrs.  Un- 
dermine. 

The  Sybarite  elevated  his  eye-brows,  shud- 
dered a  little,  and  unwillingly  yielded  his  white, 
weak  hand,  to  the  bold  and  hearty  grasp  of 
Mrs.  Undermine. 

Mrs.  Undermine,  like  most  people  of  strong 
nerves  and  robust  health,  was  very  good  hu- 
moured and  hospitable,  but  she  was  sadly  de- 
ficient in  tact ;  and  having  no  inconvenient  sen- 
sitiveness or  susceptibilty  herself,  she  made 
no  allowance  for  such  feelings  in  others.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  observation,  natural  philo- 
sophy, and  even  some  rude  eloquence,  in  Mrs. 
Undermine.     She  had  not  much  time  for  read- 
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iiig,  but  what  she  did  read  she  understood  and 
remembered.  She  was  good-natured,  and  felt 
so  vividly  in  herself  the  wonderful  benefits  of 
her  system,  that  she  never  lost  an  opportunity 
of  broaching  and  urging  them.  She  was  a 
mother — a  good  one  too — and  had  formed  a  sort 
of  wish  to  see  one  of  her  girls  Lady  Archer ; 
but  that  wish  would  have  been  increased  ten- 
fold could  she  have  succeeded  in  making  Sir 
Felix  a  disciple  of  the  water  cure. 

"  Excuse  my  going  on  with  my  work,  Sir 
Felix,"  she  said  ;  "  I  never  lose  a  moment." 

"  I  marvel  that  in  this  hot  weather  you  have 
energy  to  be  so  industrious,  madam!" 

"  Ah,  you  wouldn't  marvel  at  it,  Sir  Felix, 
if,  like  me,  you  had  plunged  twice  to-day  into 
the  coldest  spring  water,  soused  and  scrubbed 
yourself  thoroughly,  and  then  been  rubbed  till 
you  were  as  red  as  a  lobster,  and  as  warm  as  a 
toast." 

Sir  Felix  shuddered,  and  then  said — "  This 
new  system  of  quackery,   tliis  Hydropathy,  or 
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Cold-water  cure,  is  certainly  all  the  rage ;  it  has 
driven  the  Homoeopathists,  whom  I  much  pre- 
fer, quite  out  of  the  field." 

"  And  a  good  thing  too,"  said  Mrs.  Under- 
mine, in  a  loud,  clear  voice,  strongly  contrasted 
with  the  weak  tones  of  her  fashionable  guest's. 
*'  I  look  upon  it  as  an  interposition  of  Provi- 
dence, Sir  Felix,  to  save  and  restore  this  ener- 
vated and  drug-ridden  country.  But  I  am  no 
disciple  of  a  new  system;  I  rejoice  to  see  the 
water  cure  gaining  ground ;  but  I  was  a  Hydro- 
pathist  from  my  cradle,  as  my  mother  was 
before  me.  Before  the  name  was  coined,  we 
were  the  thing  itself;  and  now  look  at  me,  and 
then  look  at  yourself;  we're  both  on  the  shady 
side  of  forty  "  (Sir  Felix  winced)  ;  "  and  now, 
just  look  at  my  head  of  hair  !"  With  a  strong 
hand  the  lady  plucked  off  her  turban,  threw  it 
on  the  ground  beside  her,  twitched  out  a  comb, 
and  unloosed  a  volume  of  strong,  black,  "v\dry 
hair. 

"  There,    what    do    you    say  to    that,    Sir  ? 
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seeing's  believing."    (Mrs.  Undermine  was  very- 
fond  of  an  admixture  of  proverbs.) 

"  Oh,  pray  replace  your  turban,  madam,  I 
beg ;  you'll  take  cold." 

"  Cold,"  laughed  the  lady,  "  not  I ;"  and 
seizing  the  turban,  she  strode  to  a  glass  and 
replaced  it,  before  the  wondering  eyes  of  the 
son  of  etiquette.  "  Cold !  there's  nothing  in 
nature  that  could  give  me  cold:  you  would 
never  hear  me  sneeze,  if  you  lived  twenty 
years  with  me." 

Sir  Felix  thought  he  would  much  rather 
spend  the  same  time  in  purgatory. 

"  Ah,  Sir  Felix,"  said  the  lady,  with  a  sud- 
den burst  of  enthusiasm,  "  you're  a  fine  man 
for  your  time  of  life,  there's  no  denying  that ; 
you've  the  outline  still,  but  you've  ruined  the 
filling  up.  I  hear  you  are  a  votary  of  the  hot 
bath.  Well,  I'm  such  a  worshipper  of  clean- 
liness, that  I'd  rather  my  friends  used  the  hot 
bath  than  none  at  all ;  but  I'm  not  blind  to  its 
effects.     Now  you've   seen   my  hair — compare 

VOL.  I.  L 
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that  hair  which  is  hardly  ever  quite  dry,  sum- 
mer or  winter — compare  it  with  the  thin, 
sickly,  languid  crop  you  so  carefully  adjust  to 
conceal  a  daily  increasing  baldness." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam,"  said  Sir  Felix, 
pale  with  passion :  "  your  eyes  deceive  you  ; 
my  hair  is  ample." 

"  My  eyes  deceive  me !"  shouted  the  lady, 
"  why  I  can  see  as  well  as  I  did  at  twenty.  I 
can  see  even  here  as  I  sit,  where  you've  frizzed, 
and  coaxed,  and  trained  a  few  poor  weak  locks, 
to  cover  a  part  that's  as  bald  as  the  back  of  my 
hand;  but  don't  be  angry"  (even  Mrs.  Un- 
dermine saw  an  expression  of  deadly  rage  in 
Sir  Felix's  face) ;  "  I  only  tell  you  for  your  good ; 
dip  your  head  twice  a  day  in  cold  water,  my 
dear  Sir,  scrub  and  rub  it  with  a  flesh-brush, 
till  it  burns  and  tingles,  and  I'll  be  bound  in  a 
year  you'll  have  a  head  of  hair  that'll  astonish 
you — no  one  will  know  you.  With  regard  to 
teeth — once  gone,  they  cannot  be  recovered, 
but  use  cold  water   still ;  mine  are  all  as  sound 
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as  a  roach.  I  never  use  your  pastes  and  odon- 
tos,  and  powders  and  trash — all  catch-pennies, 
meant  to  bring  one  at  last  into  the  dentist's  arm- 
chair. Cold  water  and  plenty  of  brushing; 
gargle  and  rince — rince  and  gargle.  And  then 
for  the  skin,  and  the  muscles,  feel  my  cheek, 
and  then  feel  yours ;  why  mine's  as  firm  and  as 
red  as  an  apple,  and  yours  feels  like  a  squeezed 
lemon,  I'll  be  bound.  Then  show  me  a  wrinkle 
in  my  face." 

*'  Nay,  madam,  I  would  not  be  so  ungallant." 
"  Oh,  as  to  that,  if  I  had  them  I  should  not 
be  ashamed  of  them ;  they  would  be  the  ho- 
nourable stamp  of  Time,  not  the  vile  traces  of 
Dissipation ;  but  even  where  I  sit,  though  you've 
your  back  to  the  light,  I  can  see  twenty  light 
crows'-feet  and  several  deep  lines  :  cold  water 
would  get  them  out  yet." 

"  Really,  Madam,"  said  Sir  Felix,  rising,  "  I 
have  hardly  strength  of  mind  to  bear  this  cata- 
logue of  personal  discrepancies.  I  think  I  had 
better—" 

l2 
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"  No :  there  it  is  !  strength  of  mind  falls  a 
victim  to — to — the  enervating  system  of  hot- 
bathing.     But  where  are  you  going?" 

'^  I  remember  a  prior  engagement,"  said  Sir 
Felix,  with  great  hauteur,  '^  and  beg  to  wish 
you  a  very  good  evening." 

*^  You  remember  no  such  thing,"  said  Mrs. 
Undermine,  starting  up  in  great  alarm  ;  and 
seeing  him  still  bent  on  departure,  she  darted 
after  him,  and  with  the  arm  of  an  Amazon 
tugged  him  back,  and  forced  hun  into  an  arm- 
chair. '^  You  wish  me  a  good  evening  !  a  fine 
evening  I  should  have  of  it  "udth  Undermine, 
and  Renard,  and  the  girls,  and  Lucilla  Temple, 
if  I'd  frightened  you  away,  as  I  have  so  many 
of  them.  Why  I'm  a  motherly  woman,  and 
speak  for  your  good.  '  I  tell  you  that  wliich  you 
yourself  do  know,'  as  the  man  in  the  play  says." 

But  seeing  that  Sir  Felix  continued  to  but- 
ton his  gloves,  and  look  very  angry,  ]Mrs.  I'n- 
dermine  changed  her  tactics. 

"  Why,  dear  me,  you  don't  mind  a  lecture 
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from  the  mammas  when  all  the  girls  are  pulling 
caps  for  you,  do  you  ?  There  are  my  lassies 
declare  you're  the  finest  man  to  be  seen  on  a 
summer's  day ;  and  I  believe  Miss  Temple  is  of 
the  same  opinion,  and  ready  to  cry  because  she 
hasn't  an  evening  di-ess  to  show  off  in  to-day." 

"  Sir  Felix's  features  relaxed.  "  I  believe," 
he  said,  *^  Miss  Temple  has  never  expressed  an 
opinion  concerning  me  ! " 

*^  Ah!"  replied  the  lady,  perceiving  she  was 
on  the  right  tack,  "  that's  a  regular  fish." 

Sir  Felix  laughed. 

*^  Ah,  in  such  squabbles  as  these,"  said  the 
lady,  shaking  his  hand  with  the  gripe  of  a  Her- 
cules, "  it  is  not,  let  those  laugh  who  win ; 
those  who  laugh  are  sure  to  lose.  And  now, 
here  come  the  lassies,  just  in  time  to  put  you 
in  a  good  humour  with  yourself,  i  liey've  no 
eyes  for  anything  but — " 

"  Madam,  I  beg  I  may  not  be  obliged  to  hear 
a  second  catalogue — " 

"  Of  the   efiects   of  hot-bathing  ?     No,  no ; 
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mum's  the  word.  They  see  nothing  but 
beauties  in  a  gay  baronet  widower,  who's  all 
the  go ;  and  if  you'd  listen  to  me,  there'd  be 
nothing  but  beauties  to  see.  You're  not  too  far 
gone  yet." 

But  he  was  too  far  gone  to  hear  even  her 
loud  hissing  stage  whisper,  for,  with  an  agility 
she  would  not  have  given  him  credit  for,  he 
had  reached  the  fui'ther  end  of  the  large  rooms, 
and  resisting  all  the  agaceries  and  attacks  of  the 
Misses  Undermine,  had  sunk  on  a  sofa  by  the 
beautiful  and  smiling  LuciUa.  She  formed  a  great 
and  lovely  contrast,  in  her  simple  muslin  dress, 
and  unadorned  hair,  to  the  buxom  Undermine 
girls,  who,  with  consummate  bad  taste,  had 
decked  themselves  for  a  family  dinner  and  one 
professedly  unexpected  guest,  as  if  they  were 
bound  for  the  Lord  Mayor's  ball.  Very  low 
blue  satin  dresses,  very  short  sleeves,  wi'eaths 
of  large  pink  roses  round  their  heads,  gaudy 
ear-rings,  necklaces,  chains,  and  sevignes 
united  to  make  them  ridiculous.       And  all  this 
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for  one  young  friend  in  a  morning  dress,  and 
one  unexpected  visitor  himself  en  redingote. 
They  looked  so  gaudy,  so  pinched  in,  and 
puffed  out,  so  flushed,  anxious,  and  uncom- 
fortable, that  Sir  Felix  shuddered  as  he  glanced 
at  them.  To  look  upon  Lucilla  after  gazing  at 
them,  was  like  moonlight  after  gas. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


The  IMisses  Undermine  were  fine,  blooming 
young  women,  with  good  eyes,  white  teeth,  and 
fine  hair ;  and  the  second  daughter.  Miss  Lu- 
cilla  Undermine,  was  something  more.  She 
had  a  good  head,  very  fine  eyes,  and  was,  in 
her  own  style,  an  accomplished  coquette.  She 
had  some  talent  and  some  tact,  and  her  head 
was  as  full  of  schemes  as  that  of  Kenard  him- 
self. Between  him  and  her  the  greatest  inti- 
macy and  closest  friendship  subsisted.  A  certain 
air  of  dash  and  independence  and  hauteiu:  im- 
posed very  much  on  her  own  set,  brought  hosts 
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of  admirers  to  her  feet,  and  made  many  of  her 
own  cu'cle  declare  she  was  fit  to  be  a  Duchess. 
As  any  assumption  of  superiority  always 
imposes  on  the  vulgar,  so  Lucilla  Under- 
mine, merely^  by  the  aid  of  her  self-apprecia- 
tion, and  a  little  insolence,  became  a  sort  of 
Queen  among  the  legal  coterie,  in  which  she 
shone. 

Many  poor  barristers  and  many  rich  attor- 
neys made  their  professional  puns,  to  call  forth 
her   repartees ;  wrote   her  name,  with    many  a 
flourish  (at  least  the  idle  young  students  did), 
in  their  Coke  upon  Lyttleton,  their  Blackstone, 
and  their  Chitty,  and  began  to  calculate  the 
daughter's  certain  charms,  and  the  father's  pro- 
able  savings.     But  all  in  vain :  Lucilla  Under- 
mine was  bold,  unscrupulous,  and  thoroughly 
ambitious  ;  she  had  often  been  heard  playfully 
to    declare,  that  the   only  attorney  she  would 
ever  smile  upon  was  the  Attorney-General.     In 
her   were  curiously   blent   the   father's    petty- 
fogging  cunning,  and  the  mother's  moral  and 
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physical  energies  ;   she  was  a  dangerous  girl, 
was  Lucilla  Undermine. 

Sir  Felix  Archer  soon  forgets,  in  the  flattering 
attentions  of  the  two  Lucillas  (and  their  strik- 
ing and  contrasted  charms),  the  distressing 
wounds  Mrs.  Undermine  had  inflicted  on  his 
vanity.  Ah  !  art  thou  too  a  coquette,  Lucilla 
Temple  !  How  arch  that  smile,  how  playful  that 
glance,  how  bewildering  that  blush ! — why  they 
are  more  entrancing  to  the  old  coxcomb,  Sir 
Fehx,  than  Lucilla  Undermine 's  fixed  gaze,  so 
hurriedly  withdi-awn  when  his  is  met.  Art  thou 
too  a  coquette  ?  or  art  thou  dazzled  by  the  title 
and  the  rent-roll,  the  house  in  Portland  Place, 
and  Felix  Park  ?  Not  so.  But  Lucilla  Temple 
is  a  woman,  and  a  woman  never  forgets  (we 
had  almost  said,  she  never  forgives);  but  she 
may  forgive  when  she  has  been  fully  avenged. 
Lucilla  Temple  has  not  forgotten  the  super- 
cilious old  coxcomb  of  that  most  dreadful  day, 
that  most  mortifying  and  detestable  dinner 
party.      She   has    not  forgotten    her   parents' 
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wild  hopes  and  projects,  her  own  wish  to  shine, 
her  efforts  to  please — that  day  of  cleaning, 
brushing,  dusting,  ironing,  borrowing — Tom's 
black  eye,  and  Jock's  ineffable  insolence — her 
slighted  charms,  her  bunch  of  lilies  of  the 
valley,  on  which  she  had  spent  her  last  sixpence, 
and  which  she  took  from  her  bosom  at  night, 
faded,  like  her  own  hopes,  and  bruised,  like 
her  own  spirit,  and  which  she  had  wisely 
wrapped  in  a  paper,  which  she  dated  in  memo- 
rial of  the  contemptible  woes  of  vanity,  and 
of  this  defeat  in  her  first  and  last  exploit  in 
husband-hunting.  Oh  no  !  she  cannot  forget 
how  scornfully  he  declined  all  her  poor  mother, 
herself,  and  Norah,  had  so  toiled  to  provide 
him;  his  cold  sneer  at  poor  Tom's  attempts  at 
wit,  the  time  spent  in  vainly  awaiting  him  in 
the  drawing-room ;  her  father's  return  alone, 
so  ghastly  and  dejected,  and  then  the  dreadful 
and  never-to-be-forgotten  shock  of  the  illness 
from  which  her  mother  was  not  yet  quite  re- 
covered.   Ah,  no  !  as  Lucilla  Temple  pondered 
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on  these  things,  she  thought  that  to  reject  Sir 
Felix  Archer  would  be  indeed  a  triumph ;  and 
ifj  without  any  undue  encouragement  on  her 
part,  the  coxcomb  were  induced  to  propose  to 
her,  there  would  be  an  unspeakable  pleasure  in 
avenging  her  parents,  her  brother,  and  herself, 
by  the  coldest  and  haughtiest  of  refusals. 

Yes,  the  penniless  child  of  poor  Temple 
longed  to  see  Sir  Felix  Archer,  Bart.,  at  her 
feet,  that  she  might  scorn  him,  as  he  had 
scorned  not  only  herself,  but  those  in  whom 
all  her  pride  and  love  were  garnered  up. 

Sir  Felix  thought  he  knew  the  world  and  its 
women  full  well ;  and  yet  he  has  not  the  re- 
motest notion  of  Lucilla  Temple's  real  feeling 
towards  him.  He  thinks  he  has  but  to  propose, 
and  the  certainty  of  immediate  acceptance 
makes  him  pause  awhile.  There  is  no  hurry, 
he  thought — there  can  be  none ;  he  is  not  of  a 
nature  or  of  an  age  to  fall  very  uncomfort- 
ably in  love — he  Tvdll  consult  Renard  again. 
It  is  not  merely  Lucilla :  it  would  be  pleasant 
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enough  to  shower  wealth's  best  gifts  on  that 
graceful  head;  to  place  a  priceless  tiara  on  that 
brow ;  to  hang  those  snowy  arms  with  gems ; 
to  robe  that  fairy  form  in  the  wealth  of  the 
choicest  looms  in  Europe.  How  would  that  fair 
bosom  adorn  the  choicest  lace,  and  that  light 
form  set  off  an  Arab  steed !  No ;  all  that  he 
could  contemplate,  and  even  delight  in ;  but, 
the  parents !  and  Tom !  what  could  be  done 
with  them  ?  It  was  too  much  to  shower  wealth 
on  them  too ;  and  his  bride's  relations  must 
not  come  to  Portland  Place,  looking  like 
pai'ish  paupers.  Pie  figured  to  himself  Mr. 
Temple's  threadbare  coat,  his  trousers  glazed 
with  constant  wear,  his  mended  shoes ;  or  Mrs. 
Temple  sitting  on  his  velvet  couches,  in  an  old 
scanty  silk,  that  had  been  turned,  dyed,  and 
scoured;  and  a  bonnet,  which  his  under- 
housemaid  would  disdain.  Oh,  if  they  would 
but  emigrate — ^no  matter  where — to  Martin 
Chuzzlewit's  Eden,  as  long  as  they  were,  with 
his  special  aversion,  Tom,   for  ever  out  of  his 
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sight  and  his  mind.  But  then,  if  he  gives  up 
all  wealth  and  interest  in  the  object  of  his 
choice,  and  marries  to  please  himself,  and 
ruin  his  nephew's  hopes,  nothing  short  of  the 
youth,  the  beauty,  and  the  indescribable  charm 
of  Lucilla  Temple  can  tempt  him.  He  must 
confer  with  Renard  again,  see  what  can  be 
done  about  the  entail,  take  time  to  consider, 
and,  en  attendant,  win  the  young  gii-l's  heart ; 
that  can  do  no  manner  of  harm — at  least,  to 
himself. 

A  little  manoeuvring  has  placed  Lucilla 
Undermine  by  the  side  of  Sir  Felix  Archer, 
and  she  has  commenced  a  species  of  indirect 
flattery,  which  puts  him  in  high  good-humour 
with  her  and  with  himself.  Little  old  Un- 
dermine, the  father  and  nominal  master  of 
the  house,  is  a  very  sneaking,  crouching  little 
fellow,  but  with  the  one  redeeming  point  of 
boundless  hospitality.  He  was  never  happy 
but  at  his  office,  or  his  table ;  he  had  a  quick, 
watchful  eye,  sharpened  by  spectacles,  a  bald 
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head,  a  sharp  and  scarlet-tipped  nose,  and  a 
diminutive  figure,  much  contracted  by  rheuma- 
tism. He  yielded  to  his  wife  in  most  things, 
without  dispute ;  in  two  alone,  he  was  as  re- 
solute as  she  was  in  all  others — ^nay,  more  so, 
for  she  was  obliged  to  give  up  these  points — 
he  would  not  go  into  cold  water,  and  he  would 
drink  his  bottle  of  port  every  day  after  dinner, 
and  his  glass  of  brandy-and- water  every  night 
before  going  to  bed.  Whether  the  brandy 
bottle  ever  found  its  way  to  his  office  we  will 
not  too  minutely  inquire ;  among  his  intimates, 
some  such  report  was  afloat,  but  it  had  never 
reached  the  sharp  ears  of  Mrs.  Undermine, 
who,  had  she  suspected  such  a  practice,  would 
have  braved  the  Lion  in  his  den,  the  Tiger  in 
his  lair,  or  rather.  Undermine,  Twist,  Turn, 
Twine  and  Undermine,  with  all  their  clerks,  and 
all  their  high  stools,  in  that  hitherto  uninvaded 
retreat,  the  office  in  Fox  Lane,  Ferret  Square, 
and  threatened  him  with  personal  violence  be- 
fore them  all,  and  immediate  separation,  rather 
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than  see  the  little  lawyer,  whom  she  really 
loved,  to  use  her  own  words,  "  hammering 
the  nails  into  his  own  coffin." 

Certainly,  as  they  stood  together,  striking 
incarnations  of  their  own  systems.  Hydro- 
pathy and  Mrs.  Undermine  would  have  carried 
all  before  them. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


The  dinner,  though  of  course  it  wanted  the 
epicurean  elegance  of  Sir  Felix  Archer's  en- 
tertainments, was  excellent  of  its  kind.  Tom, 
accustomed  to  the  very  simple  fare  of  his 
home,  and  the  wretched  cookery  of  the  Irish 
maid  of  all-work,  was  so  amazed  by  the  pro- 
fusion, and  bemldered  by  the  variety  of  the 
dainties,  he  knew  not  what  to  select ;  but  as 
Mrs.  Undermine's  servants,  trained  by  herself, 
were  not  deficient  in  fashionable  activity  in  the 
removal  of  both  plates  and  dishes,  Tom  found 
it  necessary  to  make  up  his  mind,  and  to  take 
all  the  things  as  they  came — 
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"  And  so  naught  came  amiss." 

He  did  contrive  to  pocket  a  patty,  a  tart, 
and  some  crystallized  fruits  for  Jock  and 
Norah,  quieting  his  conscience  by  the  recol- 
lection, that  as  Mrs.  Undermine  had  sent  them 
round  to  him,  they  were  his  own.  Renard 
Undermine  was  not  in  his  wonted  spirits — jest 
and  boast  seemed  to  die  upon  his  lips ;  every 
now  and  then  he  started,  and  a  loud  knock 
caused  him  to  turn  so  lividly  pale,  that  Mr. 
Undermine  immediately  recommended  a  little 
brandy,  and  Mrs.  Undermine  a  great  deal  of 
cold  water. 

Poor  E-enard !  he  was  suffering  all  the  pur- 
gatory of  intense  bodily  fear;  he  felt  quite 
certain  he  should  hear  again  from  Di  Moricini. 
True,  he  was  resolved  not  to  fight,  but  how 
could  he  resolve  not  to  be  horsewhipped  ?  Re- 
nard Undermine  did  not  like  ridicule,  and  had, 
alas !  so  often  talked  what  is  vulgarly  called 
"  very  big,"  that  he  rather  shrank  from  at 
once  lodging  a  complaint,  stating,  that  he  was 
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in  grievous  bodily  fear,  and  binding  over  Di 
Moricini  to  keep  the  peace.  The  Editor  of 
*'  the  Viper  "  was  E-enard's  relentless  foe  (he 
had  once  been  his  bosom  friend);  but  in  an  ac- 
tion against  "  the  Viper,"  Undermine  and  Co. 
had  been  the  attorneys  on  the  plaintiff's  side, 
and  now  "  the  Viper  "  took  every  opportunity 
of  stinging  the  luckless  E-enard,  revealing  every 
disclosure  he  had  made  in  happier  hours,  and 
frequently  getting  the  poor  little  fellow  into 
dangerous  scrapes. 

Poor  Lucilla  Temple  !  it  was  positively  with 
a  look  of  malicious  and  vindictive  hatred  that 
Renard  regarded  her,  connecting  her  with  the 
agony  of  terror  he  was  now  suffering ;  and  as  he 
gazed  on  her  beautiful  head,  bent  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  some  pedantic  compliment  of  Sir 
Felix  Archer's,  he  muttered  an  oath  to  make 
her  pay,  sooner  or  later,  for  all  she  now  cost 
him. 

Still,  in  spite  of  Renard's  suffering,  the  dinner 
was  a  complete  success.     Sir  Felix  read  lively 
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admiration,  and  even  something  of  tender  inter- 
est, in  the  upraised  eyes  of  Liicilla  Undermine, 
and  fancied  Miss  Temple's  downcast  lids  veiled 
a  soft  emotion,  which  her  eloquent  blushes  re- 
vealed. Mr.  Undermine  was  in  ecstasies,  to 
see  the  usually  cold,  stiff  Sir  Felix,  so  genial, 
so  talkative,  and  so  willing  to  be  pleased ;  he 
attributed  the  change  to  the  charms  of  his 
claret,  Mrs.  Undermine  to  those  of  her 
daughter.  Miss  Temple  had  her  own  private 
opinion  on  the  subject.  Tom  thought  his  jokes 
had  something  to  do  with  it  (so  warmly  had 
Sir  Felix  applauded  some  which  Tom  had  in- 
duced his  sister  to  repeat  to  him) ;  and  Renard, 
on  whose  tortured  mind  every  laugh  grated, 
would  gladly  have  had  the  whole  party  trans- 
ported for  life,  if  he  could  have  felt  sure  Di 
Moricini  would  be  hansrcd  before  he  himself 
was  either  horsewhipped,  challenged,  posted, 
or  held  up  to  public  ridicule  by  "  the  Viper." 
Unable  to  endure  his  mental  and  bodily  terrors, 
he  resolved  to  write  a  full  apology  to  Di  Mori- 
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cini,  and  to  throw  himself  on  his  mercy,  im- 
ploring secresy,  and  promising  eternal  grati- 
tude, and  this  he  actually  did. 

The  ladies  remained  at  table  longer  than 
usual,  and  when  Sir  Felix  removed  his  admir- 
ing gaze  from  the  one  Lucilla's  countenance, 
he  met  an  almost  adoring  glance  from  the 
flashing  black  eyes  of  the  other;  it  was  in- 
stantly withdrawn,  and  a  stifled  sigh  met  his  ear. 
These  were  trifling  tributes,  and  such  as  the 
wealthy  baronet  was  used  to,  from  the  fair  of 
every  age,  and  every  rank ;  but  it  put  him  in 
good-humour  with  himself,  and  convinced  him, 
that  if  the  coy  Lucilla  Temple  were  silly  enough 
to  give  him  any  trouble  (and  an  occasional  arch 
smile  made  him  fear  it),  should  he  condescend 
to  resolve  on  making  her  Lady  Archer,  he 
should  have  in  her  bosom  friend,  Lucilla 
Undermine,  a  woman  devoted  to  his  wishes, 
and  whom  he  could  make  an  able  coadjutrix 
and  useful  confidante;  and  he  j^iqued  himself 
on  his  penetration  into  female  character.     He 
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believed  Lucilla  Undermine  was  dazzled,  fasci- 
nated, subdued  by  his  charms ;  that  his  notice 
would  entrance,  his  friendship  delight  her ;  but 
he  could  not  believe  that  she  could  ever  hope 
to  win  him  for  herself:  such  impertinent  and 
eccentric  ambition  passed  the  bounds  of  his 
limited  comprehension.  What  was  she,  that  she 
should  dream  of  one  whom  Earl's  daughters 
angled  for,  and  Honourable  Misses  smiled 
upon? — his  attorney's  daughter,  and  rather  a 
fine  showy  girl — and  that  was  all.  Now,  Lucilla 
Temple  had  that  beauty,  which  is  in  itself  an 
empire  ;  making  its  happy  possessor  "  empress 
of  the  heart,"  a  beauty  no  man  could  deny,  or 
look  coldly  on — a  beauty  which,  set  off  by 
wealth  and  title,  would  add  even  to  Sir  Felix 
Archer's  influence  and  importance,  making  him, 
even  when  fettered  for  life,  as  great  an  object 
of  interest  to  the  men,  as  his  unengaged  hand 
now  made  him  to  the  women.  Then  Temple, 
though  poor,  was  of  gentle  bii'th,  and  even  of 
noble  descent ;  and  time  had  been,  when  Felix 
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Ai'cher  thought  his  acquaintance  an  honour. 
Added  to  all  this.  Sir  Felix  was  already  a  little 
in  love,  and  every  moment  he  became  more 
and  more  so.  It  was  a  sort  of  witchery,  and, 
strange  to  say,  he  felt  it  for  the  first  time. 

He  who  has  been  married  twice,  and  exposed 
for  years  to  all  the  artillery  of  the  most  adroit 
coquettes,  led  on  by  those  experienced  ge- 
nerals, London  mammas — he  has  never  felt 
before  what  he  now  feels,  for  a  penniless,  ob- 
scure beauty  of  seventeen,  with  little  tact  or 
grace,  but  what  nature  has  given  her. 

Oh,  miracle  of  miracles !  the  most  selfish 
of  egotists  and  epicureans  begins  to  think  of 
another  before  himself;  and  the  vainest  oi feted, 
flattered  catches,  to  doubt  a  little,  now  and 
then,  his  power  to  please. 

But  no,  no ;  old  habit  steals  back  into  his 
heart.  He  remembers,  and  tells  over  to  himself, 
his  many  advantages ;  he  ponders  on  the  fine 
person,  of  which  (he  thinks)  the  discrepancies 
are   known   only  to  himself;  he  dwells  on  his 
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title,  his  rent-roll,  the  house  in  Portland 
Place,  Felix  Park,  his  Opera-box ;  his  ba- 
rouchctte,  and  even  his  "  Essay  on  Taste,"  come 
into  his  calculations  ;  and  he  sips  his  claret  with 
a  benign  smile,  which  makes  old  Undermine 
chuckle  with  glee. 

How  different  the  meditations  of  the  two 
Lucillas  !  Tom,  who  has  retired  with  the  ladies, 
being  a  little  weary  of  restraint,  and  a  little 
afraid  of  Sir  Felix,  has  whispered  to  Lucilla — 
"  Look  sharp,  Lucy,  and  you'll  be  Lady  Archer 
yet." 

Lucilla  has  replied,  Not  I,  Tom ;  I  wouldn't 
have  him,  if  I  could ;  "  not  if  he  were  a  Duke." 

"  Oh!  Oh!"  said  Tom,  "  that's  the  game,  is 
it?  So,  so,  Mrs,  Fox,  the  grapes  are  sour.  I 
say,  you  black-browed  Lucilla,  you — the  Lucilla 
done  brown — what  do  you  think  she  says  ? — " 

"  \^niat?"  angrily  asked  Lucilla  Undermine, 
not  at  all  pleased  with  her  epithets.  "  What, 
Tom?    How  rude  you  are,  pinching  and  nudg- 
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*^  Why,  tliink  of  her  saying  she  wouldn't 
have  Sir  Felix  if  he  were  a  Duke ;  when  I 
could  tell  you — I  say,  sister,  do  you  remember 
when  Sir  Felix  Archer— I'll  tell." 

'*  Oh,  Tom,"  said  poor  Lucilla  Temple, 
fearing  the  provoking  boy  was  coming  out 
with  her  parents'  hopes,  her  own  efforts  to 
please,  and  her  total  failure.  *^  Oh,  Tom ! " 
The  tone  struck  even  his  ear,  and  the  fear 
and  reproach  of  his  sister's  face  went  to  his 
heart. 

*^  Tell  us,  dearest  Tommy,"  said  the  sly  Lu- 
cilla Undermine. 

"What?"  asked  the  boy.  "All  about  Lu- 
ciUa  and  Sir  Felix?" 

"  Yes,  yes  ! "  cried  some. 

"  Oh  yes,  do,"  said  Lucilla  Undermine. 

"  Well ! "  cried  Tom,  as  if  about  to  be  very 
communicative,  "  don't  you  wish  you  may  get 
it,  that's  all?"  and  then,  going  up  to  Lucilla, 
he  hugged  her  till  she  was  obliged  to  cry  for 
quarter  ;  and  forcing  her   to   the  other  end  of 
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the  room,  he  whispered,  ^'  Do  have  him,  dear 
Lucilla,  if  he  asks  you,  and  promise  to  give  me 
a  pony,  when  you're  married." 

"  My  dear  Tom,"  said  Lucilla,  "  he  has  no 
more  idea  of  marrying  me  than  of  marrying 
Lucilla  Undermine." 

"  Pshaw,  you  can't  do  me,  as  Jock  says ; 
not  but  what  she'd  jump  at  him.  ^Vhy,  she 
looks  at  him  and  sighs,  just  as  that  Italian 
fellow  did  at  you.  She'll  get  him  if  you  don't 
take  care,  miss." 

"  She's  welcome  to  him,  Tom ! " 

"  Oh,  Lucilla !  remember  how  you  di'essed  up, 
and  did  all  you  could  to  get  him — I  remem- 
ber; and  bought  lilies  of  the  valley  -wdth  the 
sixpence  I  wanted  so ;  and  then  he  would'nt 
look  at  you.  To  be  sure,  you  did  look  a  fright, 
with  your  hair  so  stiff,  and  your  face  so  red- 
looking.  Jock  says  he  never  saw  you  look  so 
bad ;  he  wishes  Sir  Felix  could  have  seen  you 
any  other  day." 

"  What!"  said  Lucilla,  angry,  and  yet  com- 
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pelled  to  laugli,  ^^  do  you  discuss  my  matrimonial 
prospects  with  Jock,  Tom  ? " 

"  Oh,  no ;  but  he  asked  me  whether  Sir  Felix 
came  after  you — because  there  is  a  rich  old  fel- 
low comes  after  one  of  his  young  mistresses." 

"  And  what  did  you  say,  Tom ! " 

"  I  said  what  I  thought !  "  Lor !  no  such 
luck — though  we  should  all  jump  for  joy  if  he 
did — you,  and  Pa,  and  all." 

"  How  silly  and  tiresome  of  you !" 

"  Oh,  never  mind  Jock;  he  wished  it  as 
much  as  I  do.  I  told  him  I  was  sure  of  a  pony 
and  saddle  and  bridle  if  you  got  Sir  Felix,  and 
he  asked  me  to  get  him  to  be  your  tiger  ;  and 
then  it  all  came  to  nothing,  and  Jock  made 
such  fun  of  you :  but  now,  if  you  get  Sir  Felix, 
I  shall  make  fun  of  him." 

"  You  will  never  have  the  opportunity,  and 
I  shall  never  forgive  you  if  you  talk  of  my 
affairs  to  Jock." 

"  But  he's  always  asking  me." 

*^  Then  always  refuse  to  tell." 

m3 
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"  Well  I  will,  if  you'll  have  Sir  Felix,  if 
he  asks  you.  Think  of  poor  papa  and  mamma, 
and  poor  me  and  Jock.  Ah,  here  comes  the 
coffee !"  and  off  bounded  the  thoughtless  and 
yet  shrewd  boy. 

But  his  silly  prattle  left  poor  Lucilla  very 
sad.  The  Misses  Undermine  were  arranging 
their  music  and  tuning  their  harp,  and  their 
mamma  engaged  with  her  tea  and  coffee.  And 
thus  Lucilla's  little  tete-d-tete  with  her  brother 
had  been  uninterupted,  and  now  he  was  gone, 
she  stood  a  moment  alone. 

She  looked  from  the  window ;  twilight  be- 
gan to  shi'oud  the  many  buildings  around  her  ; 
homes,  where  human  happiness  nestled,  and 
where  human  suffering  wept  and  groaned. 
The  sky  was  clear  and  darkly  blue,  and  the 
summer  moon,  round  and  full,  met  the  young 
girl  face  to  face.  It  seemed  like  two  worlds  ; 
first  to  gaze  within  on  the  active,  bustling  Mrs. 
Undermine,  with  her  tea  and  coffee  apparatus, 
so   eagerly   and   hospitably  busy  ;  the   bright 
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tapers  lighting  up  the  household  gods ;  the  do- 
mestic comforts,  the  over-dressed  Misses  Un- 
dermine, giggling,  chatting,  and  arranging 
their  curls  before  the  glass ;  and  Tom  adroitly 
filching  a  piece  of  muffin,  or  a  rout  cake  from 
the  silver  basket,  dangerously  near  him.  How 
great  a  contrast  to  the  silent  streets,  the  depths 
of  shadow,  the  figures  dark  in  the  gloaming, 
flitting  about  like  departed  spirits ;  and  the 
moon,  with  her  mysterious  and  poetical  in- 
fluence on  every  young  heart,  seeming  to 
purify  even  the  great  metropolis  of  the  vain 
and  the  corrupt,  as  their  thousands  of  homes 
lay  bathed  in  her  light. 

And  like  another  Juliet,  Lucilla  leant  upon 
her  hand  and  gazed  upon  that  moon — the  same 
moon  which  "  tinged  with  silver  all  the  fruit- 
tree  tops,"  and  looked  into  the  passionate  eyes 
of  the  daughter  of  the  Capulets.  Softened  by  its 
holy  influence,  Lucilla  began  to  think.  Tom's 
last  words — "  Think  of  poor  papa  and  mamma ; 
think  of  poor  me,"  haunted  her. 
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With  woman's  instinct  on  such  points,  she 
felt   she   might   win  Sir  Felix  Archer  if  she 
chose ;  and  then  she  shuddered,  for  she  felt  too 
she   could  never  love  him ;   and  at  this   very- 
moment  rose  upon  her   troubled  memory  the 
•image  of  him,  the  stranger,  the  Di  Moricini  of 
that   morning's   adventures;   and  she  felt  too 
that  him  she  could  love.     Oh,  if  he  could  offer 
her  (for  her  parents'  sake,  not  her  own)  the 
wealth,    the   title,    the    influence.    Sir   Felix 
Archer  could   confer !      But  no,   no ;    a  poor 
foreign   artist  —  what   was    she   to   him,  what 
could  he  ever  be  to  her  ?     Her  father  so   dis- 
liked the  very  sort  of  man  he  was,   so  ridi- 
culed the  preference  shown  by  English  girls  to 
foreign  pretenders  over  true-hearted  English- 
men.   Her  mother  shared  this  prejudice,  as  did 
she  herself  till  now ;  and  now  this  obscure  and 
foreign  artist  seemed  to  her  the  first  of  men, 
and  already  his  haunting   eyes  intrude   upon 
the   memory  of  her   heart.      Reflection,    too, 
brings    self-reproach — how    often    come  they 
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hand  in  hand.  She  has  coquettishly  tried  to 
win  a  man  she  feels  she  cannot  love  and  would 
not  accept.  And  why  ?  from  the  paltry  pique 
of  slighted  vanity :  but  this  shall  be  no  more  ; 
she  will  not  raise  her  parents'  hopes  only  to 
crush  them ;  she  will  not  win  a  heart  to  have 
the  doubtful  triumph  of  rejecting  it. 

Meanwhile,  what  thinks  the  other  Lucilla  ? 
Minds  and  hearts  vary,  as  much  as  persons : 
she  has  been  thinking  too ;  but  shrewd  worldly 
wisdom,  interest,  and  ambition  prompt  her 
meditations ;  they  ran  thus  : — 

"  Sir  Felix's  father  was  an  attorney,  like 
mine,  and  a  partner  of  my  father's ;  therefore 
he  cannot  despise  my  parentage"  (false  con- 
clusion). "  If  he  has  wealth,  title,  influence, 
fashionable  importance,  and  an  air  of  to7i,  I 
have  youth,  energy,  beauty,  perseverance,  and 
tact. 

"  He  has  vanity — and  I  have  perception. 
What  is  most  against  my  winning  him  is  his 
evident   fancy — nay,   almost  passion — for  this 
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chit  Lucilla  Temple ;  but  thai  may  bring  us  to- 
gether, and  I  know  the  romantic  fool  will  never 
marry  him,  for  she  can  never  love  him  (who 
could?)  Now,  I  shall  win  liis  confidence,  and 
somehow  or  other  make  it  answer.  /  will  he 
Lady  Archer  if  I  can  ;  if  not — ah !  a  feasible 
scheme  begins  to  weave  itself  in  my  brain. 
Poor  Rory  O'Brien !  why  art  thou  so  brief- 
less? Pride  of  the  Irish  bar,  as  thou  sayest 
thou  art  considered — rare  mixture  of  frolic, 
fun,  boast,  invention,  and  humbug — would  I 
had  never  seen  thee  !  but  I  must  think  of  thee 
no  more,  except  as  an  assistant  architect  of 
my  great  fortunes." 

"  Lucilla,  gazing  on  one  fair  and  cold  as 
herself,"  said  Sir  Felix  Archer,  approaching 
Miss  Temple ;  and  with  a  gallantry  a  little  the 
offspring  of  Mr.  Undermine's  last  bottle  of 
claret,  extending  his  white  and  jewelled  fin- 
gers to  lead  her  to  a  seat. 

"  Lucilla ! "  cried  Tom,  "  repeat  to  Sii*  Felix 
those  pretty  lines  about  the  moon  and  the  in- 
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constant  lady.  I'm  sure  they  suit  you,  to  see 
hxow  prim  and  stiff  you  are  now,  and  how  you 
were  setting  your  cap  at  Sir  Felix  once ;  just 
say  those  lines." 

"  Oh,  do  !"  cried  Sir  Felix,  dropping  on  one 
knee  (what  hast  thou  not  to  answer  for,  rosy 
wine  !)  "  do ;  poetry  becomes  music  from  such 
lips.  Come  here,  my  boy !"  he  added  :  "  can 
you  ride  ?  if  so,  I'll  give  you  a  mount  some 
day." 

"  Yes,  that  I  can.  Sir  Felix,"  said  Tom  (and 
then  added  to  his  crony,  Lucilla  Undermine, 
aside) ;  "  at  least  I  suppose  so  ;  though  I  never 
tried!" 

Lucilla  Temple's  cheeks  were  crimson  with 
blushes  ;  partly  of  anger,  at  the  predicament 
Tom  had  put  her  in,  partly  of  vexation  at  the 
tender  gallantry  of  Sir  Felix  Archer's  man- 
ner. 

"  Come  !"  he  said,  "  I  shall  hold  this  fair  hand 

till  you  redeem  it  by  repeating   the  poem  in 

question. 

M  3 
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''  Ah !"  said  Tom,  "  that's  not  the  way  to 
make  her  -begin ;  she's  pleased  enough  to  have 
your  hand.  Sir  Felix !  Take  my  word  for  it, 
it's  what  she's  aiming  at."  (Oh  what  a  torment 
is  a  bold,  mischievous  boy). 

Lucilla  tried  to  snatch  away  her  hand.  Every 
one  was  laughing;  even  old  Undermine,  who 
joined  in  with  a  chuckle  peculiar  to  himself, 
and  who,  having  a  sort  of  kindness  for  the  Tem- 
ples, though  he  had  helped  to  ruin  them, 
would  have  been  glad  to  see  Lucilla  Temple 
united  to  Sir  Felix,  particularly  if  his  firm  had 
the  dra^ving  up  of  the  marriage  settlements. 

Lucilla  struggled,  but  in  vain. 

"  You  can  redeem  your  hand  at  once,"  said 
her  namesake,  spitefully,  "  if  you  choose  to  re- 
peat the  lines ;  else  there  is  no  knowing  where 
this  romp  may  end."  Lucilla  immediately 
began :  — 

"I  vowed  a  vow  of  faith  to  thee, 
By  the  red  rose  of  June  : 
I  vowed  it  by  the  rainbow, 
And  by  the  crescent  moon. 
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"  The  red  rose  has  departed, 

Fresh  ones  are  blooming  there ; 
The  rainbow  has  not  left  a  shade 
Upon  the  azure  air. 

"  The  crescent  moon  has  swelled 
Into  a  golden  round, 
And  a  sign  of  chance  and  change 
On  each  and  all  are  found. 

"  Then  say  not  I  have  broken 
The  faith  I  vowed  to  thee  ; 
Change  was  made  for  all  on  earth, 
Was  it  not  made  for  me  ! " 

Lucilla,  who  had  a  soul  for  poetry,  could  not 
repeat  these  simple  lines  without  taste  and 
feeling.  Sir  Felix's  hrava,  hrava,  was  torture 
to  Miss  Lucilla  Undermine's  ear ;  even  Renard 
forgot  for  a  moment  the  terrors  which  blanched 
his  cheek,  and  something  of  Love — if  selfish 
passion  deserve  that  name — was  busy  at  his 
heart. 

Miss  Lucilla  Undermine  exclaimed,  '^  Are 
those  lines  your  oa\ti  ?" 

"  Oh,  no ! "  said  Miss  Temple,  "  they  were 
written  by  poor  dear  L.  E.  L,,  the  gifted  and 
the  lost." 
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'*  Oh !  but,"  cried  Tom,  "  she's  written  a 
great  deal  of  poetry  herself.  Sir  Felix,  make 
her  sing  you  one  of  her  songs ;  here's  a  guitar. 
She's  written  one  called  ^  Why  should  1  Love  V 
and  the  words  and  music  are  both  hers.  Now, 
Sir  FeKx,  here's  her  hand ;  when  I  want  her  to 
do  anything,  I  pinch  it  till  she  squeals,  but  she 
always  does  it.  Try  her.  Sir  Felix ;  she's  such 
a  coward." 

But  Sir  Felix  was  a  coward  too,  and  he  saw 
something  in  Lucilla's  face  that  made  him  quail. 
He  gently  said — 

"  My  dear  Tom,  you  are  a  privileged  fellow ; 
but  I,  alas !  am  not.  Where  you  use  intimida- 
tion, /have  recourse  to  entreaty;"  so  saying,  he 
meekly  proffered  the  guitar,  which  Lucilla  in- 
stantly took,  and  after  striking  a  few  chords, 
began. 

LUCILLA'S    SOXG. 

"  Why  should  I  love  ?  why  give  a  priceless  treasure 
For  the  false  coin  of  man's  deceitful  smile  ? 
Can  a  brief  fancy,  born  of  fickle  pleasure, 
This  fervent  heart  of  its  deep  love  beguile  ! 
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"  Oh !  when  my  voice  is  rich  in  notes  of  gladness, 
Light-hearted  lover,  I  behold  thee  there  ! 
When  sorrovs^  comes,  and  all  its  tones  are  sadness. 
Where  is  the  comforter !  ah,  where  !  ah,  where  ! 

"  True,  he  might  love  to  bask  him  in  the  beaming 
Of  laughing  eyes,  where  love's  first  lustre  shone  ; 
When  o'er  pale  cheeks,  the  bitter  tears  are  streaming, 
Seek  him  not  sad  one !  for  thou  art  alone  ! 

"  While  beauty  decks,  and  novelty  enhances, 
And  lovers  crowd  around  thee,  he  is  thine  ; 
When  others  court  a  newer  beauty's  glances, 
Behold  thy  cold  apostate  at  her  shrine  ! 

"  Why  should  I  love  ?  ah,  what  avails  the  asking  ? 
Bright,  but  unwelcome  bird !  thou  vulture-dove. 
Gnawing  my  heart,  while  in  my  bosom  basking  ; 
It  is  too  late  ! — alas  thy  name  is  Love ! " 

The  exquisite  pathos  of  the  young  poetess's 
voice,  and  the  wild  and  sweet  melody  to  which 
she  "  married  her  verse/'  moistened  even  the 
cold  eye  of  Sir  Felix  with  a  tear,  whose  pa- 
rentage was  divided  between  Love  and  the 
Bottle. 

**  And  are  those  exquisite  lines  yours?"  he 
said. 

"  They  are  !    Do  you  really  think  they  have 
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any  merit?"  faltered  Lucilla,  who  in  her  turn 
began  to  dream  she  had  found  a  patron. 

"  Oh  ! "  cried  Tom,  "  she's  written  whole 
bundles.  Isn't  it  a  pity  she  can't  get  any  of  them 
into  the  Magazines  ?  No,  not  even  into  the 
'  Poet's  Corner '  in  the  country  Newspapers ! 
We've  tried  over  and  over  again  ;  haven't  we, 
LuciUa?" 

Lucilla,  though  a  little  provoked  at  this  un- 
necessary exposure  of  her  early  disappoint- 
ments, could  not  deny  it ;  but  Sir  Felix  drew 
near  her,  and  with  a  kind  and  gentle  deference 
said,  "  My  sweet  Miss  Temple,  you  have  genius, 
and  from  what  our  dear  friend  Tom  says,  you 
have  industry  and  perseverance ;  all  you  want  is 
a  patron  to  bring  you  forwaJrd,  and  a  literary 
adviser  to  polish,  criticise,  and  in  short,  ^  point 
up '  your  writings. 

"  Oh,"  said  Lucilla, "  where  should  I  find  such 
a  Mend  ?"  and  the  tears  rose  to  her  eyes,  and 
the  blood  forsook  her  cheek  ;  for  she  thought 
of  independence   acliieved  by  her,  of  her  pa- 
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rents  in  comfort,  and  perhaps  affluence,  and  all 
through  her  ;  of  Tom  sent  to  school,  and  her- 
self— for  in  all  human  feelings,  there  is  some 
alloy  of  human  selfisliness — of  herself  feted, 
courted,  praised ;  the  young  Lioness  of  London's 
literary  coteries ;  the  pride  of  her  own  age, 
and  perhaps  immortal,  through  all  after  time  ; 
and  this,  not  through  the  base,  but  too  common 
barter  of  her  young  hopes,  her  warm  affections, 
and  her  unwilling  hand,  for  wealth  and  title, 
but  free  as  air,  unfettered  in  mind,  heart,  and 
hand ;  only  called  upon  to  pursue  the  labour 
she  delights  in. 

Sir  Felix  Archer  watched  her  changing 
cheek,  her  quivering  lip,  her  heaving  bosom. 
He  began  to  doubt  whether  he  had  done  wisely, 
and  whether,  in  presenting  her  to  her  own 
fancy  as  a  successful  authoress,  he  should  not 
plant  barriers  in  his  own  path,  should  he  decide 
on  proposing  to  her. 

"  Such  friends  are  to  be  found,"  he  said ; 
"  have  you  written  any  longer  poem  V 
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"  Yes ;  one  in  four  cantos." 

"  Then  send  it  to  me ;  I  will  give  it  my  earliest 
and  best  attention,  and  forward  you  in  return 
my  '  Essay  on  Taste,'  in  which  I  will  write 
your  name.  I  beg  you  will  make  that  Essay 
your  peculiar  and  immediate  study;  I  shall 
ask  my  friend  Tom  to  breakfast  with  me  to- 
morrow, and  he  can  then  bring  me  your 
'  Attempts,'  and  take  my  '  Essay'  back  with 
him." 

There  was  a  sort  of  assumption  and  pedantic 
conceit  in  this  speech,  which  a  little  chilled 
the  enthusiastic  gratitude  of  the  young  poet's 
heart.  However,  she  had  some  confidence  in 
the  merits  of  her  poem,  and  not  a  little  of 
that  boundless  faith  in  others,  which  rarely 
survives  our  earliest  teens. 

She  had  so  often  heard  her  poor  father  sigh 
for  a  patron.  She  remembered  his  flushed 
cheek,  and  bright  eye,  when  he  thought  he  had 
found  one  in  this  same  Sir  Felix,  and  so  was 
resolved   to  be   grateful;    if  necessary  to    get 
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the  '  Essay  on  Taste'  by  heart,  and  to  retire 
as  soon  as  possible  from  the  party  assembled 
at  Mrs.  Undermine's,  that  she  might  carefully 
go  over,  correct,  improve,  touch  up,  and  in 
some  parts  re-write  the  poem,  on  which,  it 
seemed  to  her,  her  very  destiny  depended! 
Poor,  poor  Lucilla !  she  did  not  know,  that  with 
that  vain,  selfish  patron,  one  flattering  word,  one 
admiring  glance  at  himself,  would  go  farther  in 
her  cause  than  a  Byron's  genius  in  her  poem ; 
and  that  to  conciliate  the  cold  connoisseur 
and  sensual  epicurean  by  her  side,  it  was  more 
important  to  let  him  gaze  at  her  beauty  than 
read  her  poem. 

But  a  low  voice  whispers  in  Sir  Felix's  ear ; 
a  scent  of  otto  of  roses  is  on  the  air,  and  Lu- 
cilla Undermine,  leaning  on  the  back  of  the 
couch  on  which  Su*  Felix  is  sitting,  and  against 
which  he  leans,  almost  suffers  her  long  ring- 
lets to  sweep  his  cheek,  while  she  says — "  I, 
too,  am  a  worshipper  of  the  Muse ;  and  though, 
perhaps,  you  would  not  deign  to  look  at  my 
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poor  poems,  you  will  not  refuse,  even  to  me, 
a  copy  of  your  *  Essay  on  Taste ;'  I  do  so 
covet  it." 

''  I  shall  be  proud  to  send  it  to  you,"  said 
Sir  Felix. 

"  And  will  you  read  my  critique  on  it,  if  I 
write  one  ?  I  have  influence  with  many  Ke- 
views." 

"  Indeed !  oh,  I  shall  be  proud  to  see  a 
critique  of  my  work  from  so  fair  a  judge." 

"  Why,  ayj^eV  judge  in  such  cases  is  a  great 
rarity ;  else,  I  am  sure,  every  Review  would  be 
full  of  your  Essay.      Forgive  my  enthusiasm. 
Sir  Felix — I  am  all  mind." 

Sir  Felix  looked  up  at  the  buxom  and  Hebe 
form  and  face,  and  thought,  however  great  the 
ethereal,  the  corporeal  part  had  not  been 
stinted;  but  he  only  gallantly  pressed  the 
fail',  2:)lump  hand,  the  young  lady  had  placed 
on  his  arm  to  arrest  his  attention ;  and  again 
it  struck  him,  that  this  handsome,  clever  girl, 
would  be   a  most  amusing,  useful  confidante, 
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and  a  very  agreeable  object,  for  a  safe  and 
Platonic  intimacy.  Miss  Lucilla  Undermine 
then  proceeded  to  recite  some  adi'oit  plagia- 
risms, as  poems  of  her  own;  and  then  fol- 
lowed duets,  trios,  quartetts,  catches,  and 
glees. 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Undermine  had  half-per- 
suaded Sii'  Felix  to  agree  to  spend  a  week 
with  her,  at  her  villa  at  Richmond,  called 
"  Undermine  House,"  where  she  carried  on 
the  cold-water-cure  in  all  its  glory;  and  to 
induce  him,  had  half  promised  to  extend  her 
invitation  to  Lucilla  Temple,  adding,  that  a 
week  of  the  water  system  would  make  the 
poor  girl  as  unlike  her  present  delicate,  dainty 
self,  as  "  chalk  is  to  cheese." 

At  length,  Lucilla  resolved  to  depart,  and 
Sir  Felix  offered  that  his  carriage  should  take 
her  and  Tom  home,  and  then  return  for  him. 
This  offer  seemed  most  kind  and  delicate — so 
much  more  more  so  than  the  mere  setting  them 
down  would  have  been;  but   the  truth  was, 
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he  wanted  to  establish  a  little   confidence  be- 
tween   himself    and    Lucilla    Undermine — he 
wanted  to  be  flattered,    praised,    and  petted; 
and  he  did  not  wish  to  appe'ar  too  eager  in  the 
pursuit    of  Miss    Temple,    either     to   herself 
or  others.     Kenard,  u])on  the  plea  of  illness, 
had  retired  to  bed  very  early ;  there,   at  least, 
he  felt  safe  from  any  immediate   peiil.     And 
while    the  prancing  horses  and  the  'blazoned 
and  softly-cusliioned  chariot  bore  the  delighted 
Lucilla  Temple,  and  the  boasting,  joyous  Tom, 
back  to  Prospect  Row,  Sir  Felix  sate  a  little 
apart,  listening  to  the  implied  admiration  and 
open  praise   of  the  handsomest  of  the  Under- 
mine girls,  who  seemed  to  be  laying  siege  to 
him  with  such  successful  dai-ing,  that  the  others 
kept    aloof,   warned  by  their  mamma  not  (as 
she  vulgarly  expressed  it)  to  spoil  sport.     And 
old  Undermine,    while    liis   lady  watched  her 
daughter's    manoeuvres,     actually    commenced 
some  of  his  own,  and  helj^ed  liimself,  unseen, 
to  two  extra  glasses  of  brandy-and-water. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


It  was  with  a  heart  full  of  new  hopes  that  Lu- 
cilla  Temple  followed  the  boisterously  happy 
Tom,  as  he  sprang  up  the  stairs  two  or  three  at 
a  time,  and  bounded  into  the  room  where  Mr. 
Temple  was  still  hard  at  work,  unconscious,  in 
the  engrossing  and  exciting  labours  of  author- 
ship, of  the  flight  of  time.  Mrs.  Temple  (still 
very  delicate)  had  retired  to  rest,  after  many 
vain  endeavours  to  induce  her  husband  to  do 
the  same.  Alas  !  the  figure  presented  to  our 
young  aspirant  when  the  door  was  thrown 
open,  was  one  which  would  have  deterred  any 
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one  less  sanguine  and  youthfiil,  from  treading 
a  path  that  seemed  in  its  result  so  thorny,  and 
so  profitless. 

Mr.  Temple  was  pale  with  intense  fatigue, 
save  where  one  bright  crimson  spot  betrayed 
the  feverish  state  of  his  spirit;  his  temples 
looked  hollow,  and  so  bare  as  to  give  an  almost 
exaggerated  height  to  his  naturally  fine  fore- 
head ;  dark  circles  surrounded  his  eyes,  which 
were  unusually  bright;  and  when  Lucilla  laid  her 
cool  hand  upon  his,  she  cried,  "  Oh,  papa  !  how 
your  hand  burns — you  must  be  ill — do  leave  off 
writing,  dearest ! " 

"  Leave  me  a  moment,  darling,"  he  replied 
abstractedly,  "  and  be  quiet,  Tom ;  only  five 
minutes — be  still,  my  loves!" 

Lucilla  and  Tom  sate  down,  and  the  five 
minutes  spread  into  half  an  hour  before  they 
dared  to  interfere  again;  when  they  did,  Mr. 
Temple  pushed  his  writing  from  liim,  and  dc- 
spondingly  said,  "  It  is  all  in  vain ;  I  cannot  ef- 
fect it — the  work  will  be  a  fiiilure  ;  oh  !  that  I 
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had  been  taught  some  humble  trade  !  My  chil- 
dren, I  have  overrated  my  powers.  No  won- 
der I  obtain  no  success — I  deserve  none.  Here 
have  I  been  for  these  last  eight  hours,  toiling  as 
you  see,  and  the  result  is — -failure ^ 

"  Not  so,  dearest  papa,"  said  Lucilla,  press- 
ing her  father  to  her  bosom;  "you  are  no 
judge  at  present  of  what  you  have  done ;  you 
will  think  differently  to-morrow :  you  over- 
strain your  nerves,  and  this  is  the  result.  Oh, 
darling  father,  be  advised;"  and  she  sank  on 
her  knees  before  him,  for  she  saw  her  poor 
father's  tears  trickle  down  his  face. 

"  You  are  right,  my  love,"  he  said,  with  an 
effort.  "  I  am  worn  out — quite  upset — un- 
hinged; cold,  and  yet  hot;  languid,  and  yet 
excited ;  and  I  have  sat  the  fire  out  too. 
What,  Tom,  my  boy !  cheer  up  !" 

Poor  Tom,  who  had  quick  feelings,  was  sob- 
bing, he  scarce  knew  why,  except  that  by  the 
heaving  of  his  father's  bosom,  he  saw  he  was 
weeping. 
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"  Norah  is  gone  to  bed,"  added  Mr.  Tem- 
ple. "  What  think  you,  Tom — can  you  light  a 
fire,  and  my  Lucilla  make  me  a  nice  cup  of 
tea  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes !"  replied  the  delighted  Tom. 

"Oh,  yes!"  echoed  the  fond  Lucilla;  and 
so  actively  did  they  set  about  it,  that  in  half  an 
hour  Mr.  Temple's  papers  and  books  were 
stowed  neatly  away,  a  bright  fire  blazed,  the 
hearth  was  swept,  the  curtains  let  do^vn,  the 
sofa  and  the  arm-chair  wheeled  to  the  fire,  and 
Lucilla  presiding  at  the  little  tea-table  ;  while 
Tom  made  a  plate  of  excellent  toast  for  his 
now  pleased  and  comforted  father. 

Ah,  who  would  wish  to  be  childless !  And 
when  the  joys  and  hopes  of  youth  begin  to  fade, 
and  the  friends  and  companions  of  early  life 
begin  to  drop  away,  what  comfort  it  must  be 
to  be  thus  linked  with  a  young  generation,  of 
the  sanguine  the  fond,  the  devoted ! — to  have  a 
right  in  the  Future,  a  claim  upon  the  trusting 
love  and  energetic  tenderness  of  youthful  hearts  ! 
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There  is  such,  a  sweet  officiousness,  such  an 
untiring  zeal  in  the  affection  of  good  children, 
whose  tender  ears  have  never  been  startled  by 
one  word  that  even  seemed  to  them  of  doubt- 
ful truth,  from  a  parent's  lips,  and  who  there- 
fore believe  in  all  simplicity;  who  have  never 
known  the  slightest  falling  off  in  parental  love, 
and  who  therefore  trust  in  it  entirely;  nor 
perceived  a  flaw  in  parental  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge, and  whose  confidence  is  therefore  un- 
bounded ! 

There  is  a  second  spring — a  second  summer 
for  some  happy  ones ;  but  it  is  not  for  the 
childless — no,  nor  for  any  but  the  best  of  pa- 
rents. 

Tom  was  so  full  of  his  boasts  of  the  great 
notice  taken  of  him  by  Sir  Felix,  of  the 
promised  mount,  the  promised  invitation  to 
breakfast,  and  the  success  of  his  owti  hon-mots 
and  attentions  to  the  "  great  man,^^  that  Lu- 
cilla  had  little  opportunity  of  alluding  to  her 
own  hopes  and  triumphs.     But  ere  long,  Tom 

VOL.  I.  N 
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took  care  to  let  his  father  know,  that  he  thought 
Lucilla,  "  if  she  were  not  a  simpleton,  had  a 
fair  chance  of  becoming  Lady  Archer.  Think, 
papa,"  he  added,  "  what  joy,  to  see  Lucilla 
driving  about  in  her  own  carriage !  and  me, 
on  a  pony  she  would  give  me,  I  know !  and  of 
course,  papa,  she  would  give  you  and  mamma 
lots  of  money !  Perhaps  you  would  live  with 
her  if  you  liked — think  of  that  ?" 

"  I  could  only  think  of  it,  Tom,  if  Lucilla 
herself  Hked  Sir  Felix  well  enough  to  find  her 
happiness  in  such  a  match.  Sir  Felix  is  a  fine 
and  elegant  man ;  and  though  much  older  than 
my  darling,  he  is  still  in  the  prime  of  life." 

How  differently,  at  different  epochs  of  life, 
people  judge  of  age.  Sir  Felix  was  a  few 
years  Mr.  Temple's  junior,  and  the  same  man, 
who  appeared  to  Lucilla  quite  an  old  fellow, 
seemed  to  her  father  in  the  prime  of  life. 

But  Lucilla's  heart  sank  within  her,  at  hear- 
ing calmly  discussed,  as  likely  to  promote  her 
happiness,  what  she  felt  would  be  (should  she 
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ever  consent  to  it)  a  dreadful  sacrifice  of  her- 
self to  the  interests  of  others.     In  her  young, 
ardent  bosom,  the  wish  to  love  and  be  loved 
had  just  awaked  —  hill   and   dale,   lakes   and 
forests,  the  wild  sea-shore,   the  ocean  waves, 
the  frowning  rocks,  the  ever-varying  sea,  these 
formed  the  scenery  Fancy  conjured  up.     One 
dear  one  by  her  side,  who  almost  unwittingly 
to  herself  took  the  form  of  Di  Moricini — music, 
painting,  poetry,   flowers,  and  a  cottage  cur- 
tained with  roses  and  myrtles — these  were  her 
visions,  till  her    Father   spoke.      No  wonder, 
then,  at  her  young   years,   ere    Romance   has 
yielded  to  Reality,  and  before  Comfort  is  a  God, 
she  turned  with  a  shudder  to  contemplate  the 
dwelling  in  a  modern  house,  however  elegant, 
with   the   formal,    artificial,    middle-aged    Sir 
Felix.     All  the  wild  landscape  she  had   con- 
jured up  faded  away,  when  he  was  presented 
to  her  mind  as  her  partner  for  life.     She  felt 
that  he  would  not  be   in  keeping  with  green 
dells,  or  ocean  caves  :  that  patent-leather  boot, 

N  ^ 
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SO  modish  and  artificial,  and  that  affected  gait — 

they  had  no  business  with  Nature's  fastnesses, 

accessible  only  to  the  elastic  tread  and  daring 

step  of  youth.     That  head  slightly  bald,   and 

over  which  the  thin  hair  was  laid  in  a  net- work 

of  curls — that  could   never  rest  upon  a  mossy 

bank,   or   in  some    sparry   cave  —  there  was 

rheumatism  in  the  very  thought.     That  white 

and  jewelled  hand  was  not  for  country  toil,  or 

country  sports.     Oh,  no ;  a  sense  of  the  fitness 

of  things   surrounded  Sir  Felix   with   damask 

curtains,    ormolu,  pier-glasses,   French   clocks, 

buhl  cabinets,  or  placed  him  in  the  'blazoned 

chariot,    or  at  the   utmost,    in   the   well-kept 

park,   fenced  in  from  every  danger  ;    and    all 

these  accessories,  so  coveted  by  the   daughters 

of  Art  and  Fashion,  added  to  the  deep  dejection 

of  the  child  of  Nature  and  of  Poetry,  as  she 

tried  to  think  of  all  the  blessings  shef  might 

shower  on  those  dear  to  her,  if  she  could  win 

and  accept  Sir  Felix  Archer. 

Her  father  watched  her  varying  cheek,  and 
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listened,  while  she  half  unconsciously  mur- 
mured, "  Papa,  there  is  no  real  ground  for  such 
a  hope  !  why  should  Sir  Felix  fix  on  me  ?" 

"  Only  because  he  is  a  worshipper  of  genius, 
grace,  and  beauty,  my  treasure,"  said  her  father, 
embracing  her  fondly.  "  But  do  not  raise  your 
hopes,  my  love,  and  then  you  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed. I  can  only  say,  that  though,  as  yet, 
he  has  not  appeared  to  be  quite  the  man  I 
should  have  chosen  for  you,  still  he,  by  select- 
ing you  as  his  wife,  proves  himself  capable  of 
disinterested  love  for  a  penniless  girl.  You,  in 
accepting  him,  would  have  my  warmest  approba- 
tion and  fondest  blessing,  and  I  am  sure  your 
dear  mother  would  say  the  same ;  of  course,  the 
advantages  of  such  a  match  to  us  and  to  poor 
Tom  would  be  boundless,  but  I  would  not  have 
you  dwell  on  them,  my  child  ;  they  would  not 
atone  to  any  of  us  in  the  least  for  any  sacrifice 
on  your  part.  To  be  candid,  I  had  lately  con- 
sidered Sir  Felix  as  a  cold,  a  heartless,  and  a 
calculating  man,  and  as  such,  I  would  rather 
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labour  to  maintain  you,  than  bestow  you  upon 
him ;  but  I  should  see  him  in  quite  a  new  light 
my  love,  if  he,  so  courted  by  the  wealthy  and 
the  powerful,  devoted  himself  to  you.  A  man 
who  offers  himself  and  all  his  wealth  to  a  child 
of  Poverty,  must  have  something  good  and 
great  in  his  heart." 

Alas  !  how  our  wishes  bias  the  judgment  and 
warp  the  understanding  of  the  best  of  us ! 

A  man  may  be  desperately  in  love  (as  the 
world  calls  it)  with  a  penniless  woman,  and  yet 
marry  her  when  her  own  happiness,  as  well  as 
his  interests,  are  to  be  the  sacrifice — such  cases 
are  not  rare ;  a  selfish  passion  has  induced  many 
men  to  bestow  wealth,  rank,  and  all  this  world's 
blessings  upon  the  very  woman  they  have 
vainly  tried  to  humble  to  the  dust,  and  to  rank 
with  the  very  outcasts  of  society — one  day, 
doing  their  utmost  to  make  her  -vale,  and  foiled 
in  this  offering  to  make  her  noble :  and  this 
the  world  calls  Love.  But  this  was  not  quite  the 
case  with  Sir  Felix ;  a  selfish  passion  may  make 
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him  court  the  young  Lucilla,  but  he,  as  the 
reader  knows  has  other,  and  more  complicated, 
reasons  for  entertaining  such  a  scheme  ;  he  not 
only  wishes  to  please  and  benefit  himself,  but 
to  injure  another  ;  and  yet  Mr,  Temple,  a  man 
of  genius  and  knowledge,  and  not  generally 
deficient  in  penetration,  though  simple,  as  men 
of  books  generally  are,  he  falls  into  this  com- 
mon error,  and  would  have  faith  in  Sir  Felix 
Archer's  heart,  if  he  were  to  prove  to  be  re- 
solved at  all  risks  and  costs,  to  gratify  his  in- 
clination. 

Poor  Lucilla !  she  cannot  bear  to  damp  her 
father's  hopes — he  looks  so  happy  at  the  very 
thought  which  makes  her  so  wretched! — he 
who  has  suffered  so  much !  whose  life  has  been 
one  struggle.  She  gazes  on  his  face,  radiant 
with  hope  and  joy ;  she  cannot  bear  to  make  it 
sad ;  and  so  she  only  persists  that  there  is  no 
chance  of  her  becoming  Lady  Archer,  but  with- 
holds the  important  fact,  that  she  would  rather 
be  in  her  grave. 
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And  then  she  tells  her  father  of  her  new 
hopes — of  Sir  Felix's  offer  of  promoting  the 
interests  of  her  poem ;  and  her  father  snules, 
for  he  knows  what  promises  are,  and  what  the 
pen  is ;  but  it  strikes  him,  that  perhaps  Sir 
Felix  may  wish  to  throw  round  the  object  of 
his  choice  that  halo,  which  fame  and  genius 
alone  can  confer  upon  a  woman. 

He  knows  that  his  daughter's  writings  have 
rare  merit,  and  that  Sir  Felix  has  the  power,  if 
he  wills  it,  to  make  that  merit  known.  He 
knows  that  poems  which  would  be  unheeded  as 
the  production  of  the  unknown  Lucilla  Temple, 
would  make  no  little  noise  if  brought  forward  by 
the  rich  Sir  Felix  Archer,  or  published  as  the 
work  of  ''  Lady  Archer,"  perhaps. 

And  so  a  dreary  day  of  toil  ends  with  bright 
hopes  and  boundless  anticipations  ;  and  as  the 
clock  strikes  one,  poor  Lucilla  retires  to  her 
little  room  to  prepare  her  poem  for  its  dreaded 
ordeal. 

Mr.  Temple  to  court  that  sleep  which  seldom 
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awaits  the  excited  fancy,  and  the   overtasked 
brain. 

And  Tom  to  dream  of  ponies^  of  Jock,  of 
tight  boots,  of  Norah's  brooch,  and  his  break- 
fast with  Sir  Felix  Archer — in  his  opinion  the 
greatest  of  great  men. 


n3 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


How  mucli  toil  would  a  little  experience  often 
spare  us  !  How  weary  was  poor  Lucilla  when 
she  closed  her  eyes,  and  how  early  was  she 
again  bending  over  her  poem — correcting,  re- 
vising, retouching — unaware  that  Sir  Felix 
had  not  taste  to  judge  of  its  merits,  and  that 
in  all  probability  he  would  find  it  to  his  inter- 
est to  crush  her  hopes,  rather  than  to  forward 
her  \dews. 

Certainly,  as  she  repeated  some  passages  to 
herself,  she  thought  he  must  be  struck  with  it ; 
and   then  again,    a   sort  of  despondency  crept 
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over  her;  and  meeting  with  Tom,  she  read 
him  a  passage,  about  the  merits  of  which  she 
had  some  doubts.  And  Tom,  new  to  the  sense 
of  power,  used  it  like  a  tyrant,  and  con- 
demned the  passage,  quoting  Jock's  opinion 
of  some  lines  LuciUa  had  written  to  him  (Tom) 
on  his  birth-day,  that  they  were  not  "  spicy  " 
enough  for  the  present  day.  "  However," 
added  Tom,  "  Jock  and  Sir  Felix  are  very 
unlike ;  and  except  that  they're  both  friends  of 
mine,  there  couldn't  be  two  people  more 
different ;  so  perhaps  Sir  Felix  may  like  your 
poems,  but  Jock  doesn't,  I  can  tell  you ;  and 
I  think  with  him,  they  wont  take  !  However, 
do  it  up  as  small  as  you  can.  It's  almost  time 
for  me  to  be  off.  I  shall  borrow  Norah's 
brooch  again ;    I  saw  Sir  Felix  looking  at  it." 

"  I  think  he  was  making  fun  of  it,  Tom," 
said  Lucilla,  simply. 

"  Do  you,  Miss  Spite  ?"  retorted  Tom,  crim- 
soning to  the  very  roots  of  his  red  hair ;  "  I 
know  you   say  that,    because  I  didn't   praise 
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your  poem.  Make  fun  of  me  !  he's  much  more 
likely  to  make  fun  of  you,  miss !  Why,  he 
never  asked  you  to  breakfast." 

'^  No,  of  course  he  knew  I  could  not  go.** 
"  But  I  know  that  you  could,  and  would ; 
and  you're  as  spiteful  as  an  old  cat,  that  you're 
not  asked,  but  I'll  pay  you  out.  Making  fan 
of  me,  indeed ! — I  wonder  what  Jock  would  say 
to  that !" 

But  it  was  time  for  Lucilla  to  set  off  for 
Miss  Trueblue's.  Mr.  Temple  was  out,  visit- 
ing a  sick  parishioner,  and  as  Tom  was  not 
ready  to  escort  his  sister,  Mrs.  Temple  insisted 
on  Norah's  going  with  Lucilla.  Many  a 
passenger  turned  to  gaze  at  the  delicate  and 
lovely  girl,  and  her  outlandish  companion, 
with  her  huge  old  bonnet,  her  merry  Munster 
face,  her  Moorish  eyes,  her  dazzling  teeth, 
which  a  constant  grin  displayed,  except  when 
some  push,  or  other  accidental  or  intentional 
annoyance  roused  her  ready  wrath,  when, 
with  the  broadest  of  brogues,  she  vented  her 
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displeasure  in  whatever  words  of  Hibernian 
abuse  she  could,  in  her  own  language,  "  lay 
her  tongue  to." 

She  was  a  woman  of  immense  bone,  broad- 
backed,  strong  limbed,  and  more  than  a  match 
for  most  of  the  delicate  sons  of  London. 
Boldly  she  extended  her  red  and  brawny 
arms,  when,  in  any  crowded  crossing,  or  very 
frequented  thoroughfare,  it  seemed  to  her  that 
people  pressed  unnecessarily  on  her  young 
mistress,  who  would  much  rather  have  suf- 
fered any  inconvenience  than  have  been  ex- 
posed to  all  the  remark,  wrath,  sarcasm,  and 
even  abuse,  brought  upon  them  by  poor  No- 
rah's  activity  and  zeal. 

^'  Never  mind  them,  Norah,"  said  poor  Lu- 
cilla,  frightened  at  a  sort  of  tussle  between 
Norah  and  two  great  louts,  who  were  trying 
to  take  the  inside,  and  compel  Miss  Temple 
and  her  maid  to  step  into  the  gutter. 

*'  Och!  then,  be  aisy,  acuishla!"  said  Norah; 
"  it's  myself  that'll  never    be  imposed  upon. 
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while  I've  an  arm  with  a  good  fist  to  the  end 
of  it !  The  young  cubs  !  to  think  to  take  the 
wall  of  you,  miss,  and  myself  by  to  see  it, 
and  my  name  ]Mahony !"  So  saying,  she  ex- 
tended her  arm,  and  literally  lifted  one  of  the 
youths  (squallid-looking  artisans)  into  the  gut- 
ter ;  but  the  other  contrived  to  trip  her  up,  and 
while  she  floundered  on  the  pavement,  the  one 
made  off,  while  the  other  contrived  to  flirt 
a  lump  of  mud  into  the  broad  and  crimsoned 
face  of  the  enraged  Norah,  "  Sorrow  fa'  ye, 
and  the  deevil  tak'  you !"  cried  Nor  ah,  dashing 
the  mud  from  her  face,  and  turning  on  her 
luckless  foe,  she  caught  him  by  the  hair,  and 
buffetted  him  in  the  face,  till  he  roared  for 
mercy.  Meanwliile,  a  crowd  began  to  assem- 
ble, and  poor  Lucilla,  pale  and  tearful  with 
mortification  and  annoyance,  knew  not  what  to 
do. 

The  bystanders  took  part,  some  with  Nor  ah, 
some  with  the  youth,  who  was  decidedly  getting 
the  worst  of  it,  when  his  companion,  seeing  this 
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from  a  distant  doorway,  where  he  had  concealed 
himself,  darted  forward,  and  was  about  to  aim 
a  blow  at  Norah's  face,  when  he  received  one 
himself,  which  made  him  drop  as  if  shot. 

*^  Are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourselves,  you 
young  scamps  ?"  said  the  dealer  of  the  blow  ; 
"  two  to  one,  and  on  a  woman,  too." 

"  A  woman,  Sir  !  a  devil,  rather ;  ten  fellows 
ain't  no  match  for  her,  I'll  bear  the  print  of  her 
nails  for  a  year  to  come." 

"  And  it's  myself  is  right  glad  of  the  same  ; 
you'll  not  forget  me  in  a  hurry,  my  lads,  and, 
may  be,  in  fatiu'e  you'll  not  forget  yourself,  to 
take  the  wall  of  a  born  lady,  ye  cubs.  And  as 
for  you,"  she  added,  turning  to  her  protector, 
"  it's  a  raal  gentleman  you  are,  and  the  bless- 
ing of  the  holy  Vergin  on  the  handsome  face  of 
ye!" 

Lucilla  stole  a  timid  glance  at  the  person 
thus  addressed.  He  was  immensely  tall,  and 
muscular  in  proportion,  but  so  well  made  as 
not  to  appear   gigantic  ;   there  was   sometliing 
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fashionable  in  his  appearance,  but  of  that  kind 
which  is  called  '^  sporting ; "  his  features  were 
regular  and  noble,  his  eyes  large  and  bright,  and 
his  complexion  delicate  as  a  girl's;  his  some- 
what round  head  was  covered  with  closely  curl- 
ing chesnut  hair,  which  glittered  in  the  sun  as  if 
full  of  threads  of  gold.  And  a  sort  of  cotton 
plaid  handkerchief,  carelessly  tied  round  his 
throat,  showed  that  while  in  shape  it  resembled 
a  bull's,  it  was  white  as  that  of  the  most  delicate 
blonde,  save  where  the  bushy  auburn  whiskers 
concealed  it.  The  hat  of  this  strange  being  was 
quite  unique,  being  of  white  beaver,  with  a 
low  crown  and  very  broad  brim  ;  his  -coat,  too, 
of  a  kind  of  green,  was  singular  in  make  and 
colour.  Lucilla  had  just  decided  from  his 
profile  that  he  was  singularly  handsome,  when 
turning  his  front  face  full  upon  her,  she  saw 
that  his  nose  was  scarred  and  bent  as  by  a  blow, 
and  that  his  front  teeth  were  broken. 

"  And  what  will  we  be  after  doing  now,  yer 
honour  ?"  said  Norah,  to  this  singular  person. 
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"  Oh !  hush  Norah/'  said  Lucilla  half  faint- 
ing with  alarm  (as  she  saw  her  passionate 
attendant^  her  bonnet  crumpled  and  battered, 
and  her  face  and  dress  stained  with  blood  and 
dirt,  ready  to  engage  again  with  either  of  her 
assailants,  or  both).  "  Oh !  hush,  for  my  sake, 
hush !  and  come  away." 

"  And  ain't  it  for  your  sake,  mavourneen,  and 
for  the  honour  of  the  family,  that  I've  giv  him 
a  bating  the  day  ?  and  it's  myself  that  will  re- 
pate  the  dose  wid  pleasure." 

The  little  crowd,  which  a  street  row  always 
assembles,  were  laughing,  jeering,  shouting,  and 
trying  to  urge  on  the  combatants  ;  some  insult- 
ing language  met  poor  Lucilla's  ear,  and  two  or 
three  rude,  ill-bred  fellows  accosted  her  fami- 
liarly. In  her  distress,  her  tears  fell  fast,  and 
not  knowing  what  to  do,  with  one  hand  she 
held  back  the  passionate  Norah,  and  with  the 
other  dried  her  eyes,  as,  turning  to  Norah's  de- 
liverer, she  said — 

"  You   have   befriended   us    once — tell    me, 
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what  shall  we  do  ?  I  want  to  get  to  Bond 
Street,  and  my  servant  cannot  walk  through  the 
streets  in  this  state." 

"  Trust  to  me/'  said  the  gentleman  she 
addressed,  "  there  is  a  coach-stand  close  by," 
and  he  offered  his  arm  to  Lucilla ;  "  and  now 
you,  my  good  girl,"  he  added,  "  keep  close  to 
me,  and  I'll  protect  you." 

''  Faith  ! "  muttered  Norah,  "  it's  little  pro- 
tection I  need,  your  honour." 

"  Hush !  Norah,  I  implore,  nay,  I  command 
you,"   said  poor  Lucilla. 

The  crowd  made  way  before  the  powerful  arm 
of  her  new  protector,  and  she  saw  smiles  and 
winks  interchanged  among  the  crowd,  and 
people  nudged  each  other,  and  wliispered, 
"  Trelawney." 

They  reached  the  coach-stand — the  stranger 
handed  in  first  Lucilla,  then  Norah,  and 
finally,  to  their  surprise,  sprang  in  himself. 

''  Where  shall  I  tell  the  Jarvie  to  diive?"  he 
asked. 
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"  To  Mr.  Tmeblue's,  Bond  Street,  113," 
said  poor  Liicilla. 

This  direction  the  gentleman  repeated  in  a 
Stentorian  voice,  which  made  Lucilla,  and  even 
Norah  start,  and  then  oiF  rumbled  the  crazy  old 
vehicle. 

"  It  is  curious  enough,"  said  the  gentleman, 
"  that  the  hotel  where  I  am  staying  at  present 
is  next  door  to  Mr.  Trueblue's  ;  and  now  I  think 
of  it,  I  have  often  seen  you  call  there  when  I 
have  been  at  breakfast." 

"Indeed!"  said  Lucilla;  "I  am  glad  we 
shall  not  be  taking  you  out  of  your  way ;  but  I 
think  it  must  be  some  one  else  you  have  seen, 
for  I  never  was  there  at  breakfast  time — never, 
indeed,  before  twelve  o'clock." 

"  Do  you  think,"  said  the  stranger,  in  a 
voice  and  with  a  manner  that  made  Lucilla 
blush — "  do  you  think,  lady,  that  any  one  who 
has  once  seen  you  (even  for  an  instant)  could 
mistake  any  other  for  you  ?" 

"  Och !"  said  Norah,  "  then  it's  all  of  us  is 
like  to  be  mistaken." 
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Without  heeding  her,  the  stranger  conti- 
nued— "  Then,  too,  breakfast  hours  vary.  If 
one  is  not  in  bed  till  morning,  one  is  not  likely 
to  conjure  up  an  appetite  till  noon." 

"  Oh,  no,  of  course  not,"  faltered  Lucilla, 
not  knowing  what  to  say,  but  seeing  he  ex- 
pected a  reply. 

"  And  what  for  would  a  dacent  body  be  out 
of  his  bed  all  night  ?"  said  Norah. 

"  Some  kick  up  rows  at  night,  some  in  the 
day,  my  girl,"  he  said,  with  a  smile. 

"  And  is  it  rowing  you  are  all  night  ?  Faith, 
that's  a  bad  way  of  spending  the  day,  any  how. 
I'm  a  quiet  woman,  tHl  I'm  provoked,  and  I 
was  thinking  you  were  another,  your  honour." 

"  "Well,  I  cannot  quarrel  with  you  for  think- 
ing me  a  young  woman,  but  I  do  hope  you 
didn't  imagine  me  an  old  woman." 

"  Och,  hone !  I  never  thought  you  any 
woman  at  all,  but  just  a  man  wid  the  best  of 
us,"  lauglied  Xorah,  trying  to  bend  her  bonnet 
into  shape. 
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^^  There's  something  to  get  you  a  new  bon- 
net, my  girl/'  said  the  stranger,  slipping  a 
sovereign  into  her  hand. 

Norah  tried  to  return  it,  and  Lucilla  begged 
him  to  take  it  back,  as  her  father  would  be 
displeased  at  Norah's  accepting  money  from  a 
stranger. 

''  Norah  and  I  have  fought  on  the  same  side 
to-day,"  he  said,  good-humouredly,  shaking 
hands  with  the  delighted  girl ;  "  we're  no 
strangers — ^we're  brothers  in  arms,  to  use  one  of 
her  own  bulls ;  and  I  beg  Norah  will  buy  a 
new  bonnet,  and  wear  it  for  the  sake  of  Lord 
Trelawney,"  he  added,  as  the  coach  stopped  at 
Mr.  Trueblue's  door. 

"  Och !  and  is  it  a  raal  Lord  you  are,  and  no 
wonder,  and  you  so  free  with  the  Queen's 
pictur,  that  you  give  a  puir  body  like  me  one 
off-hand.  Now  blessings  on  yer  handsome  face, 
my  Lord,  for  youre  noble  behaviour  the  day, 
and  God  be  wi'  you ;  I'll  na'  forget  you  in  my 
prayers,  mavourneen." 
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But  Lord  Trelawney  had  handed  Lucilla 
and  her  maid  out.  He  would  not  let  Lucilla 
pay  for  the  coach,  declaring  it  was  hired  by 
him,  and  that  he  was  going  further.  He 
squeezed  Lucilla's  trembling  hand,  and  told 
her  to  beware ;  that  he  had  taken  a  fancy  to 
her,  and  that  was  a  bad  thing  for  any  gii-1 ;  but 
he  gave  her  warning  to  take  care  of  herself, 
and  not  go  about  alone,  with  no  protection  but 
an  Irish  maid. 

Lucilla  listened  in  mute  surprise  and  dis- 
pleasure; and  as  she  raised  her  eyes  to  his 
handsome  face,  where  something  fierce  was 
blended  with  an  expression  half  comic,  half 
tender,  she  decided  in  her  own  mind  that  he 
was  insane,  or  at  the  least,  cracked,  and  she 
rejoiced  when  she  found  herself  safe  in  Miss 
Trueblue's  house,  and  the  hall  door  closed  be- 
hind her. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


Miss  Trueblue  listened  with  much  interest  to 
Lucilla's  tale,  summoned  her  maid  to  take 
charge  of  Norah,  and  restore  her  to  a  present- 
able appearance,  but  did  not  at  all  like  that 
part  of  her  young  friend's  narrative  which  re- 
lated to  Lord  Trelawney.  She  shook  her  head, 
when  Lucilla  suggested  he  was  mad ! 

"  Not  so,  my  dear,"  she  replied,  ^^  unless 
indeed,  all  extravagance,  absurdity,  and  wick- 
edness, may  take  shelter  under  the  cloak  of 
insanity.  Have  you  never  heard  of  Lord 
Trelawney?  I  thought  every  one  knew  his 
name,  and  had  heard  of  his  exploits." 
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"  For  what  is  he  famous  ?'* 

"  Say,  rather,  infamous;  though  I  believe,  in 
the  midst  of  his  wild  and  reckless  career,  he 
has  shown  some  traits  of  goodness  of  heart  and 
nobility  of  mind,  but  they  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween. He  is  of  a  class,  once  the  fashion,  but 
luckily,  now  almost  out  of  date.  Fun  and 
Frolic  are  his  gods ;  to  them  he  sacrifices 
everything;  rashly  brave,  and  fond  of  every 
kind  of  wild  adventure ;  full  of  wild  impulse, 
and  with  little  or  no  principle  to  restrain  him, 
the  mischief  he  has  done  is  frightful.  He  is 
a  celebrated  boxer,  or,  as  he  would  call  it, 
bruiser;  did  you  not  remark  that  his  front 
teeth  are  broken  ?" 

"  I  did,  and  his  nose  too." 

"  Exactly,  and  in  spite  of  this  he  is  hand- 
some ;  and  rough  and  rude,  as  is  his  habitual 
manner,  he  can  be  gentle  even  to  fascination. 
At  one  time,  there  was  a  club  of  just  such 
reckless,  dangerous,  lawless  fellows ;  one  of 
their  boasts  was,   that  they  would,   either  by 
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*  insinuation  or  bluster,'  by  '  force,  fascina- 
tion, or  stratagem,'  carry  off  any  poor  beauty 
they  chose,  or  marry  any  heiress  they  fixed 
upon. 

"  Lord  Trelawney  was  introduced  to  me, 
probably  to  see  whether  he  could  make  up  his 
mind  to  wed  wealthy  deformity;  the  result 
proved  that  he  could  not ;  our  interviews  were 
very  droll,  unsanctioned  by  me,  and  yet  he 
managed  so  that  he  saw  me,  when  and  where 
he  pleased,  and  I  could  not  prevent  it ;  to  me, 
individually,  he  behaved  almost  nobly  —  but 
then  I  have  no  beauty,  and  am  protected  by 
this  fortification  (and  she  pointed  somewhat 
bitterly  to  her  hump),  even  from  his  cupidity. 
But  with  your  rare  loveliness,  and  unprotected 
charms,  I  do  grieve  he  should  have  met  you, 
have  even  owned  his  fancy  for  you,  and  ac- 
tually given  you  what  he  will  consider  fair 
warning.  I  wish  you  could  go  into  the  country 
for  a  time :  a  month  hence  we  shall  be  going 
there.     JSn  attendant,  take  care  of  yourself,  for 

VOL.  I.  o 
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he  can  be  unscrupulous,  persevering,  and  al- 
most irresistible,  and  is  leagued,  too,  with  a 
set  of  wretches  of  every  grade,  to  whom  his 
word  is  law.  Perhaps  you  had  better  mention 
this  unlucky  rencontre  to  your  parents." 

"  Oh  no !"  said  poor  Lucilla,  the  tears  fill- 
ing her  eyes,  "  it  would  entirely  prevent  my 
ever  coming  to  you  again,  or  doing  anything 
to  assist  them.  My  father  would  be  obliged  to 
give  up  his  present  laborious,  literary  under- 
taking, his  mind  would  be  so  disturbed  on  my 
account ;  and  as  to  my  poor  dear  mamma,  in 
her  still  weak  and  nervous  state,  it  might  be 
her  death.  And  after  all,  it  may  be  nothing  ; 
what  he  said  may  have  been  merely  to  startle 
and  terrify  me;  besides,  in  the  crowded  streets 
of  London,  no  violence  can  be  done  to  any 
one — the  police  are  ever  at  hand." 

''  I  do  not  fear  open  violence,"  my  Lucilla, 
'^  but  you  must  be  on  your  guard  against  all 
tricks  ;  never,  on  any  pretence,  go  to  meet  any 
one,  unless  you  have  yourself  made  an  appoint- 
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ment  with  the  person — in  fact,  consult  me  be- 
fore you  take  any  unusual  step;  and  now,  as 
we  are  both  of  us  a  little  too  much  flurried  for 
study  of  any  kind,  I  will  order  the  carriage, 
and  you  shall  come  with  me  to  see  the  paint- 
ings of  a  young  artist,  of  whom  report  speaks 
highly.  I  am  anxious  to  patronize  him,  and 
as  I  am  not  willing  to  transmit  my  own  form 
and  features  to  posterity,  I  shall  beg  you  to  let 
me  delight  myself,  and  benefit  him,  by  giving 
him  your  fair  face  as  a  model." 

''  I  was  just  going  to  ask  you  to  patronize  a 
young  Italian  artist,  by  name  Signer  di  Mori- 
cini,"  said  Lucilla,  blushing  to  the  very  tem- 
ples. 

*'  Oh,  you  know  him,  then  ?" 

"  Very  slightly  ;"  and  then  Lucilla,  being 
candid  and  open,  related  her  adventures  with 
Di  Moricini  as  briefly  as  she  could,  only  with- 
holding what  no  woman  is  called  upon  to  re- 
veal in  such  a  case — her  own  wild  and  sudden 
admiration  for,  and  interest  in,  this  young  artist. 

o2 
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Miss  Trueblue  smiled,  kindly  and  archly, 
particularly  at  that  part  of  the  story  which  in- 
cluded Renard  Undermine.  "  How  exactly 
like  that  little,  boasting  wretch,"  she  said ;  "  I 
thought  he  was  a  coward !" 

"  Do  you  know  Mr.  Renard  Undermine  ?" 
asked  Lucilla  in  surprise. 

"  Indeed  I  do,  my  love !  there  is  scarcely  a 
mean,  grovelling  fortune-hunter  about  Town, 
of  whom  I  do  not  know  something.  Have  I 
not  two  hundred  thousand  charms,  my  Lu- 
cilla? and  are  they  not  magnified  ten-fold? 
You  will  smile  when  I  tell  you,  that  ha-ving 
once  met  this  Kenard  at  a  soiree  dansante, 
during  which  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
me,  sitting  by  my  side — almost  grovelling  at 
my  feet,  because  I  did  not  choose  to  parade  my 
mishapen  form  in  dances,  which  require  more 
grace  than  falls  to  the  share  of  many  who  are 
not  actually  deformed — yes,  there  he  was, 
pouring  into  my  wearied  ear  the  names  of  all 
the  great  people  into  whose  presence  he  seemed 
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to  have  worked  himself,  as  a  worm  might  have 
done,  even  giving  me  broad  hints  of  the 
tender  devotion  of  a  certain  Honourable  Miss 
C.  T.,  and  a  lovely  lady  (pertly  called  by 
him  'LadyCis.'),  but  delicately  implying  that 
he  had  never  met  his  heau-ideal  till  he  met  me  ! 
I  told  him  I  judged  of  the  elevation  of  a  mind 
by  the  perfection  of  its  heau-ideal,  and  esti- 
mated his  accordingly." 

"  And  what  did  he  say !" 

"  Why,  seeing  my  sarcastic  smile,  he  rather 
adroitly  said,  that  his  heau-ideal  related  merely 
to  the  heart  and  mind ;  that  if  they  were  su- 
blime, he  cared  not  what  fleshly  shape  they  took ; 
but  after  this  little  rencontre  he  was  more  defe- 
rential, though  less  grossly  flattering.  I  hap- 
pened to  drop  a  word  of  my  passion  for  flowers, 
and  the  next  day — and  indeed  every  day  for  the 
next  month — the  most  costly  of  bouquets  were 
left  (anonymously)  at  our  door.  I  suppose  the 
servants  were  bribed  to  take  them  in,  for  though  I, 
somewhat  suspecting  whence  they  came,  ordered 
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them  to  refuse,  they  had  always  some  plausible 
excuse  for  having  taken  them  in :  sometimes 
a  few  desponding  verses  were  hidden  in  the 
leaves,  but  without  a  signature.  At  length,  one 
day  I  was  walking  in  the  gardens  of  Cavendish 
Square,  when,  to  my  anger  and  surprise,  I  was 
joined  by  Mr.  E-enard  Undermine,  who  made  a 
sort  of  boast  that  he  had  risked  his  life  in 
climbing  the  gate,  to  enjoy  the  rapture  of 
speaking  to  me  again.  This  story  I  disbelieved, 
having,  indeed,  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  I  had 
seen  him  slinking  in  behind  a  good-natured 
nursery-maid,  one  of  whose  half-dozen  babies 
he  had  lifted  over  a  gutter.  I  appeared  to  have 
quite  forgotten  him,  and  he  then  boldly 
avowed  himself  as  the  sender  of  the  bouquets. 
I  did  not  appear  even  to  have  heard  of  them, 
saying,  in  reply  to  his  imprecations  on  my 
faithless  menials — ^  Might  not  my  maid  have 
fancied  they  were  for  her  ?  how  could  she  dream 
that  any  one  would  presume  to  send  me  an 
anonymous  bouquet  ?'   He  di'ew  himself  up,  and 
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said  such  tributes  of  esteem  from  him  had  not 
been  scorned  by  the  Honourable  Miss  T.,  and 
the  lovely  and  high-born  ^  Lady  Cis.' 

"  I  replied,  they  were  of  a  rank,  perhaps,  to 
set  a  fashion,  or  establish  a  point  of  etiquette.  I 
alas  !  was  not  that;  I  was  only  a  clothier's  daugh- 
ter ;  that  they,  perhaps,  were  lovely  enough  to 
consider  such  offerings  as  compliments  to  their 
charms ;  I,  being  only  a  little  plain-faced,  hump- 
backed body,  looked  upon  them  as  insults  to 
my  understanding./ 

"  ^  And  my  verses ! '  he  cried  ;  '  did  they,  too, 
miscarry — verses  that  cost  me  so  much  V 

" '  They  would  have  cost  you  more,'  I  said,  *  had 
they  fallen  into  my  papa's  hands.'  He  struck 
his  forehead,  and  sank  on  his  knees,  in  the  wet 
grass.  I  rose  and  left  him.  The  next  day  came 
a  formal  proposal,  and  among  other  absurdities, 
he  said  that  he  had  perhaps  misled  me,  by  his 
allusions  to  the  intimacy  between  the  Honour- 
able Miss  C.  T.  and  himself,  as  also  with  regard 
to  the  attachment  of  the  lovely  '  Lady  Cis.,' 
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daughter  of  the  Earl  of  P — for  his  unworthy- 
self.  He  assured  me,  that  in  neither  case  could 
he  repay  those  high-born  and  lovely  beings 
with  anything  but  friendship.  And  now  comes 
a  little  incident  which  I  can  scarcely  repeat  for 
laughing,  it  is  so  exquisitely  absurd.'* 

"  Oh,  do  tell  it,"  said  Lucilla ;  "  depend  on 
my  secresy." 

"  Well,  then,  will  you  believe,  that  to  con- 
vince me  of  the  devotion  of  these  ladies  to 
him,  and  of  his  indifference  to  them,  he  ac- 
tually enclosed,  as  a  sort  of  sacrifice  at  my 
shrine,  two  love-gifts  of  these  noble,  but,  I 
must  think,  mad  women  of  rank." 

"  And  what  were  they  ?"  asked  Lucilla, 
much  amazed. 

"  One,"  replied  Miss  Trueblue  (you  will 
hardly  believe  it),  '^  was  a  lock  of  hair,  the 
most  exquisite  I  ever  beheld !" 

"  Of  golden  hue,  and  tied  with  blue  ri- 
band ?"  asked  Lucilla. 

"  Exactly ;  then  you  have  seen  it  ?" 
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''  I  have." 

^'  Capital !  and  the  delicate  inscription,  and 
the  coronetted  paper  ?" 

''  Yes,  all." 

"  Is  he,  then,  paying  his  court  to  you  ?  If 
so,  I  think  less  meanly  of  him !" 

"  Oh,  no  !  it  was  shown  to  me,  not  as  a  mat- 
ter of  compliment  to  me,  but  as  one  of  boast  in, 
and  exaltation  of,  himself." 

"  And  did  you  see  the  other  ?  a — " 

"  No  !" 

"  Oh,  then !  that  is  stiU  more  absurd !  What 
think  you  of  a  waistcoat,  and  a  pair  of  slippers  ?" 

"  Do  you  mean  they  were  sent  to  you?" 

*^  Yes  ;  a  light-blue  velvet  waistcoat,  and 
slippers  of  the  same,  exquisitely  embroidered 
in  silver  beads.  The  flowers  (meant  to  repre- 
sent forget-me-nots)  formed  here  and  there 
the  initials  (interwoven)  of  C.  T.  {id  est,  the 
Honourable  Camilla  Trevor),  this  siUy  woman ; 
and  those  of  R.  U.,  that  is,  E-enard  Under- 
mine, this  odious  little  boaster." 

o3 
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"  Why,    it    must  have   been   quite    a  large 
parcel !" 

"  It  was,   indeed,    and   furnished   me   with 
merriment  for  a  long  time  !" 

"  And  what  did  you  do  ?" 

"  I  returned  them,  of  coui'se,  and  briefly 
said,  that  Mr.  Renard  Undermine  would  pro- 
bably consider  Miss  Trueblue's  mind  as  de- 
formed as  her  person,  since  she  was  quite 
incapable  of  aj^preciating  his  devotion,  or  of 
repaying  the  nolle  and  disinterested  partiality 
he  professed  for  her ;  that  Miss  Trueblue 
thanked  Mr.  Renard  Undermine,  for  the  warn- 
ing contained,  in  the  exposure  of  the  fail'  donors 
of  the  tokens  she  returned,  and  that  few  ladies 
would  so  commit  themselves,  if  thus  apprized 
of  the  danger  of  doing  so.  iNIiss  Trueblue 
had  only  to  add,  that  she  felt  herself  so  un- 
worthy of  the  notice  of  one  so  coveted  by  the 
Great,  and  the  Beautiful,  that  in  future  she 
should  not  presume  to  open  any  communi- 
cation from  one   so   distinguished ;  but  would 
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refer  it  to  her  papa,  who,  as  a  man  of  business, 
would  know  what  was  best  to  be  done  in  such 
a  case." 

"  And  did  that  put  an  end  to  his  persecu- 
tions ?" 

'^  Oh,  quite !  but  I  heard  that  he  revenged 
himself  by  some  verses  in  *  the  Viper,'  on 
^  a  Hump-backed  Trueblue.'  As  I  never  read 
that  paper,  I  never  saw  the  effusion ;  but  such 
things,  absurd  as  they  of  course  seem  to  you, 
are  to  me  everyday  occurrences.  Men  whom 
you  would  think  far  above  such  meanness  — 
men  of  mind,  station,  first-rate  education — 
with  the  most  sudden,  and  I  think  insulting 
forwardness,  propose  to  me.  To  have  seen 
me  in  the  street,  to  have  met  me  at  a  public 
place,  anything  is  enough ;  the  glance  at  me, 
which  I  know  must  make  them  loathe  me,  is 
sufficient  to  induce  them  to  offer  to  dwell  with 
me  for  ever — to  induce  them  to  propose  to 
swear,  to  protect,  cherish,  love,  and  honour 
me  ! — Oh,  is  it  not  too  base  !     And  if  there  is 
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one,  who  I  believe  loves  me  a  little,  but  a  little, 
for  myself — one  who  would  not  take  advantage 
of  me  when  he  might  have  done  so — one  who 
considered  me,  my  peace,  my  prospects,  my 
filial  duty  when  I  might  have  forgotten  all  to 
be  his  for  ever — oh,  Lucilla!  can  you  won- 
der that  that  one,  though  mean  his  station, 
seems  to  me  most  noble — though  neglected 
his  education,  yet  to  me  seems  he  gifted — 
and  though  poor,  yet  am  I  resolved  he  shall 
be  rich!  Oh!  that  my  father,  my  dear,  kind 
fond  father !  so  indulgent  in  all  else,  my  father 
would  be  but  human  in  this — that  he  would 
not  doom  me  to  this  ceaseless  struggle,  and  com- 
pel me  to  deceive,  brave,  and  perhaps  of- 
fend him  for  ever,  or  give  up  the  only  one 
who  ever  loved  me  at  all,  for  my  wretched 
self" 

She  spoke  with  a  passionate  energy,  which 
surprised  Lucilla,  who  had  never  seen  her 
other  than  calm  and  self-possessed;  now  her 
colour  rose,   her   bosom  heaved,   and  as  she 
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threw  herself  into  Lucilla's  arms,  she  burst 
into  tears.  Lucilla's  fell  too,  for  she  was 
young,  and  full  of  sympathy.  And  then,  kiss- 
ing her  fondly,  Miss  Trueblue  buried  her  face 
in  her  handkerchief,  and  sobbingly  begged 
Lucilla  to  await  her  there ;  she  then  hurried 
out  of  the  room.  It  was  half  an  hour  at  least 
before  she  returned ;  she  was  then  dressed  to 
go  out.  Her  veU  was  down,  but  Lucilla  saw 
that  her  cheeks  were  deadly  pale,  her  eyes  red 
and  swollen,  and  that  her  lip  quivered. 

"  Come,  dearest !  a  drive  will  refresh  us 
both ;  re-arrange  those  lovely  curls,"  she  said, 
with  that  sort  of  affectionate  dejection,  which 
goes  straight  to  any  kind  heart.  If  one  can- 
not help  feeling  some  sympathy  for  those 
whose  sorrows  embitter  their  temper,  one's 
interest  is  boundless  in  those  whose  unsel- 
fish misery  leaves  their  affections  and  cares 
for  others  unabated.  "  The  world,  to  see  me, 
taking  you  about  with  me,  my  Lucilla !  would 
spitefully  decide,  that  I  must  be   unconscious 
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of  your  beauty  and  my  deformity — and  yet, 
even  the  most  malevolent  scarcely  see  either 
more  clearly  than  I  do ;  but  the  heart  may  be 
cast  in  the  right  mould,  even  if  the  form  is 
not;  nay,  till  I  knew  you,  Lucilla,  I  almost 
doubted  whether  the  most  beautiful  could  be 
the  most  amiable.  But  stop !  my  maid  has  been 
long  dying  to  make  a  Polish  pelisse.  I  would 
not  disappoint  her ;  but  not  willing  to  show  oif 
such  a  garment  at  my  own  expense,  I  have 
allowed  her  to  make  it  for  you — Suppose  you 
wear  it  now,  my  love !  that  old  shawl  is  scarcely 
in  keeping  with  your  pretty  bonnet." 

Poor  Lucilla !  she  was  very  pretty,  and  only 
seventeen  ! — let  that  excuse  the  blush  of  joy 
that  mantled  her  cheek,  at  the  thought  of 
wearing  so  new,  so  elegant,  and  so  becoming  a 
dress ;  one,  too,  she  had  often  admired  on  others, 
but  scarcely  ventured  to  di*eam  of  with  refer- 
ence to  herself  Miss  Trueblue  rang  the  bell, 
and  (Tucker)  her  maid,  flushed  with  triumph 
(and  holding  up  the  pelisse,  as  an  artist  would 
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a  fine  picture  he  had  just  completed),  came  in, 
and  prepared  to  fit  it  on  Lucilla,  whose  delight 
was  chastened  as  she  gazed  on  Miss  Trueblue, 
so  conscious  of  her  own  defects,  so  anxious  to 
show  off  another's  charms;  and  though  the 
pelisse  fitted,  as  Tucker  observed,  "  as  neat  as 
wax,  and  that  Miss  Temple  looked  unkimmon 
becoming  in  it,  being  exact  the  figgur  to  wear 
sich  a  harticle,"  Lucilla's  eyes  were  filled  with 
tears — yes,  even  while  she  looked  into  the 
glass. 

The  pelisse  was  not  only  very  pretty  and  be- 
coming, but  in  very  good  taste ;  rich,  without 
being  so  showy  or  remarkable  as  to  attract  at- 
tention to  Lucilla,  or  make  the  rest  of  her  attire 
seem  shabby;  it  was  of  a  first  rate  black 
watered  silk,  and  trimmed  with  black  lace. 
And  the  contrast  between  Lucilla  in  this  at- 
tire, and  Lucilla  in  the  old  faded  puce-coloured 
shawl  she  had  just  taken  off,  was  such,  that 
Tucker  could  not  held  exclaiming,  "  "Well, 
miss,  I'm   sure  fine  feathers   does    make  fine 
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birds.  I  only  wish  my  missis  would  let  me 
make  her  just  sich  another." 

"  I  should  only  disgrace  your  skill,  my  poor 
Tucker/'  said  Miss  Trueblue;  "but,  come,  Lu- 
cilla,  the  carriage  is  at  the  door." 

"Well  to  be  sure,"  thought  Tucker,  as  she  re- 
turned firom  seeing  her  lady  into  the  carriage ; 
"  that  'ere  Loociller  is  a  pretty  gal  enough  to  look 
at;  but  there's  others  ain't  so  ornary  neither," 
and  she  stepped  to  the  glass ;  "  she's  in  luck,  I'm 
thinking.  What's  she  better  nor  me,  I'd  like  to 
know  ?  My  friends  is  respectable  too,  and  my 
cousin's  gone  out  governess  at  a  Lord's  ;  we 
both  has  wages,  only  Miss  Loociller  han't  no 
board  nor  lodging,  and  trudges  thi'ough  mud  and 
dust,  sun  and  rain,  to  get  her'n,  wliich,  may,  be 
is  a  trifle  higher  on  that  acquoiuit;  but  when  it 
comes  to  my  working  for  her,  and  she  a  lolling 
in  our  carridge,  I  don't  like  it.  Polish  pelisse, 
indeed!  for  the  like  of  she;  well,  as  missis 
won't  be  home  till  dinner,  I'll  jist  slip  on  the 
Polka  pelisse  I've  made  for  mvself,  and  tiike  a 
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turn  in  the  Park — that  I  will.     For  fashion  and 

style,  the  Polka  have  beat  the  Polish  quite  out 

of  the  field,  and  mine's  the  wery  figgur  to  set 

it  off.     Lawk  a  daisy,  goodness  gracious  from 

Heaven !  what  a   hobsolete  wulgar  old  shawl 

this  is,  to  be — I  wouldn't  demane  myself  to  put 

it   on! — and    she    gentry!    indeed!    cuss    sich 

gentry,  say  I.    La !   how  much  more   genteeler 

a  handsome  young  valet  do  look  in  a  gay  livery, 

than  a  poor  gentleman  in  rusty  black,   out  at 

elbows :  — 

"  '  Silk  stockings,  powder,  plush  and  tags, 
"  '  Before  gentility  in  rags.' 

"  Oh  my  !  how  mean  that  shawl  do  look  on  that 
hot'man ;  I'll  leave  it  these  for  spight,  that  I  will, 
no  I  won't,  neither,  for  Loocillar's  a  pretty  young 
thing,  and  so  meek  and  civil,  and  so  afraid  to 
give  trouble ;  and  law !  why  should  my  eye  be 
evil,  because  another's  is  good  ?  And  to  be  born 
a  lady,  and  then  come  to  work  and  want  must 
be  hard !  but  surely !  if  I  stays  thinking  here,  I 
shan't  get  no  walk ;  so  here  goes." 
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And  so  Miss  Tucker  retired  to  array  herself 
in  her  Polka,  manufactured  by  stealth,  and 
slipped  out  to  display  it  in  the  Park ;  she  who 
had  come  up  from  the  country  a  year  before, 
simple  as  a  flower  of  the  field,  having  never 
known  aught  gayer  than  a  black  silk  bonnet 
and  a  scarlet  cloak,  and  whose  greatest  piece 
of  deception  and  coquetry  had  been  a  few 
unnecessary  moments  of  delay  at  the  village 
chandler's,  to  hear  the  gay  white  aproned 
young  man  declare  "  that  candles  couldn't  be 
wanted  in  a  house  where  such  eyes  shined,  nor 
sugar  required  where  she  made  the  tea."  But 
London  is  a  university  where  the  most  untaught 
of  country  girls  can  soon  be  finished  off  in 
vanity,  deception,  and  coquetry — ^lucky  if  we 
do  not  add,  in  dishonour  and  ruin. 

Yes,  Susan  Tucker  has  already  as  good  an 
idea  of  flirting  and  jilting,  as  if  she  were,  in  her 
oAvn  language,  a  '^  Londoner  bred  and  born." 
Yet,  while  coquetting  with  all  kinds  of  gay 
valets,  and  civil  shopmen,    she  is  professedly 
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engaged  to  tlie  young  chandler  of  Mossdale, 
far  away.  However,  she  is  daily  expecting 
an  offer  from  a  young  hair-dresser,  and  then, 
and  not  till  then,  will  she  cease  to  subscribe 
herself  the  young  chandler's  ^^affectionate  lomer.^"* 
''  I  take  a  lesson  from  the  fellows  them- 
selves," she  said;  "  catch  them  without  two 
strings  to  their  bow,  or  me  without  two  beaus 
to  my  string.     In  old  times,  it  might 

" '  Be  good  to  be  merry  and  wise, 
And  good  to  be  honest  and  true  ; 
And  good  to  be  off  with  the  old  love, 
Before  you  are  on  with  the  new.' 

''  But  now,  my  motto  is — 

" '  'Tis  good  to  be  merry  and  wise, 
'Tis  good  to  be  cunning  and  bold ; 
'Tis  good  to  be  on  with  the  new  love, 
Before  you  are  off  with  the  old.' ' 


END    OF    VOLUME    FIRST. 
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